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CHAPTER XLVIIL 
THE LAST BARRIER GONE. 
Fool! Join not madness to mistake, 
Theu knowest she loved thee not a whit ; 
‘Only that she thy heart might break— 
She wanted it. 
‘Only the conquered thing to chain 
_So fast that none might set it free, 
No other woman there might reign, 
And comfort thee. Jean Ingelow. 

Tue wan, sickly glare which in town passes for 
sunshine served to expose to the worst effect the 
‘dusty shabbiness of a second floor apartment in 
iiussell Square. 

It was eleven o'clock in the morning and the round 
oat in the middle of the room was laid for break- 

ast. 

The cloth was ragged and dingy, the breakfast 
things made up of contributions from several services, 
the knives badly cleaned, the spoons and forks 
revealed their electro-plated nature in hopeless yel- 
lowness; in short, everything was in keeping with 
the pretentious wretchedness of a London lodging- 
house of the most hateful-kind. 

Breakfast was laid for two, 

And there were indications of its being laid with 
anwonted care, for in the centre of the table was an 
ornament, which consisted of a great, stringy, stalky, 
seedy nosegay, in a cracked jug without a handle, 
from which the water leaked in a line across the table- 
cloth. There was also an urn of dingy aspect, but 
great pretension, that might have passed for silver 
at night, but was unmistakeably base and coppery in 
the sunshine. “A lop-sided toast-rack of the same 
material, wanting two of the knobs which should 
have supported it, aided the general elegant effect. 

The sun had shone iiito this apartment long enough 
to change the butter in a cracked glass dish on tye 
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table into oil, and to take toll of the colour of any- 
thing in the room that had colour in it to yield up, 
when two persons hastily entered,’ talking as they 
came. 
is _— one first presenting herself- was Margaret 
ath. 

Hideous to look atin her strange affliction at all 
times ‘she showed to singular disadvantage in the 
morning light. The corpse-white complexion then 
assumed a yellowish tint, while her eyes were sur- 
rounded by circles of deep purple, giving them the 
effect of being sunk far into the head. A brilliant 
magenta dressing-gown in which she now appeared 
did not reliove, but only heightened the startling and 
unpleasant effect by the force of strong contrast. 

ollowing her at a few paces distance came tho 
man whom she sometimes called her brother, sometimes 
her husband, and who, whatever his relationship, was 
an outrage and disgrace to it. 

Abel Gath’s appearance was still clerical. Pro- 
bably it Would have been whatever attire he had ap- 
peared in, just asa military man és military though 
in a civilian’s garb. But as he came puffing and 
panting into the room, with his face swollen, and 
blotched; the long strings of hair straying over his 
forehead, his white necktie soiled and crumpled, and 
his black suit bearing the appearance of having been 
slept in, he hardly presented an aspect of which his 
clerical brethren might have been proud. 

“If I have played my hand badly,” said Margaret 
sullenly, as they came in, “you have no right to 
sneer at me. The cards were not too brilliant.” 

“Sneer!” cried the other, in a voice husky from 
hard drinking over night. “Who sneers? Not I. 
But I want money, and money I must have.” 

“That you may kill yourself with drink 2” cried 
Margaret, bitterly. 

“ Yes, if I choose.” 

“ As, hoaven be thanked! you aresure to. And 
then perhaps there may be some hope for me. Alone 
I mgy rise into a higher sphere; but how can I hope 
pay up your dead weight? Oh, I must have been 


mad when I linked my fate to yours. What could I 


hope or expect? Not that uid ever gurviye 








the disgrace of your expulsion from the church. No 
that you would ever become less a libertine, less 
besotted, less brutal—mad! mad! I could have been 
nothing less than mad !” 

“Not altogether, I fancy,” the other retorted with 
a sheer. “There was a little, just a little method in 
the madness. I seem to recollect having you in my 
power toan unpleasant degree, asI have a glimmering 
fancy that you had to choose between me and the 
gallows. Am I wrong?” 

“ Better the gallows—better death at once,” cried 
the woman petulantly. 

“You didn’t think so then,” was the reply, “you 
didn’t think so when your husband lay dead in the 
Moat at the bottom of the eighty-one stone steps. 
But come; all this is folly—all past, all done with.” 

“What! Have the consequences ceased ?” 

“No! nor ever will.” 

“ And you think it nothing that I should be doomed 
to spend my life like this—and with you !” 

Tho bitterest,contempt pointed the last words. 

‘With you!” she repeated. 

The wretched man—he had already begun to feel 
at the table—looked up, his bloated face purple with 
suppressed passion. 

‘Leave me, why not leave me ?” he said. 

“Leave you?” 

“Ay. Try another rise, a second presentatio::, 
In all your madness nothing so mad as thes.” 

“Because it failed. Failure meets no sympathy. 
But had I succeeded? Had I put the Court stamp 
on my newly-plated reputation, and worked my way 
into the circles I aimed at—what then? Even you 
do not doubt but that I would have made my way 
and held my own. It was a last chanco—a brilliant 
chance; it failed, and there’s an end.” 

The sound of carriage wheels stopping in the street 
below caused the speaker to stop, and both she and 
her companion looked towards the window eagerly. 

A liglit step on the stairs was soon heard, and then 
a visitor entered, unannounced. 

It was Fabian Temple. 

He was radiant. His attire was new, light and 
fashionghle, his glaves faultless, the hat he carried ig, 
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his hand bright and glossy. A camellia, red and 
white, glowed in his button-hole. The dress, too, was 
in keeping with the man. His eyes glistened ; his 
cheeks were flushed, and his whole manner was full of 
buoyancy and excitement. 

The first sight of the individuals he had come to 
visit caused him a momentary shock, but he soon 
recovered his self-possession. 

“You are breakfasting? I disturb you?” he 
said. 

“Not at all,” replied Abel Gath. 
us?” 

“Thanks, no—I rise ridiculously early and break- 
fast, I might say with the lark, if larks breakfasted in 
town. Will you pardon my proceeding to business at 
once?” 

He addressed the man; but his eyes rested on 


“Will you join 


‘Well then,” hesaid, “to be brief, the matter lies 
in a small compass. After that terrible affair of the 
presentation, Lady Edith declines to move in this 
matter farther. She owes it to her kinswoman, 
Lady Dalkeith, not to do so. And it is unnecessary. 
It is sufficient that I am satisfied of the illegality of 
my marriage, and that I am placed ina position to 
satisfy the earl on that point also. You on your 
part are oe to give me the proof of what you 
have asserted that the marriage was informal.” 

Abel Gath’s cunning eyes glistened like those of a 
toad as he answered: 

“That thers is no proof of its formality.” 

Fabian’s countenance fell. 

“ But of its informality ?” he asked. 

“Tt depends on whether we can eome to terms,” 
was the reply. 

“ That is a different thing,” Fabian said. 

“In theory—yes. Practically—no.” 

“ But you forget, my own feelings.” 

The man smiled. 

“Wo: I think not,” he replied. " “ They will not be 
greatly lacerated, it is to be h 

Margaret turned a thes tone of ‘ook towards the 
speaker, but he did not or would not notice it. 

“ Come to consider of it,” he went on, “there’s no 
great difference. Where a man’s made up his mind 
to throw off his wife on a legal flaw—a mere infor- 
mality—it can’t hurt him much to make it up a little 
farther, and throw her off because she has no power 
to make him keep her on. It comes to the same 
. thing.” 

“No,” replied Fabian, promptly, “it does not come 
to the same thing. It is not the same thing; but 
something quite different. A man has a right to 
avail himself of a legal flaw——” 

‘* And a right to avail himself of a chance thrown 
in hisway. A lawyer would.” 

“But 1 am not speaking asa lawyer. I am speak- 
ing asa man, with a heart, with a conscience, and a 
sense of right and wrong which he cannot afford to 
outrage.” 

The man smiled, a sinister smile, that puckered up 
his mouth and gave a hideous leer to his eyes. 

“ You think I am dead to all this feeling?” /abian 
demanded. 

“T should have thought so, certainly,” 
reply. 

“And you would have been mistaken, as you have 
from the first. You thought it likely ? Yes; your trap 
has been well laid. You have lured me on by aspecious 
representation till I have committed myself past with- 
drawal. You suffered me to believe that I was a free 
man—that my wife was no more to me than your sis- 
ter here, And now “ 

“Now, it comes to this,” the other interrupted, “you 
would have acted a cruel and unmanly part towards a 
simple trusting woman, who had blindly trusted in the 
legality of the ceremony which, as she believed, made 
her your wife. You would have done this because 
some flaw, some informality, gave you the chance of 
acting like a scoundrel.” 

* Abel!” cried Margaret in a warning tone. 

“T care not,” he cried, ‘’tis the truth, and I can 
afford to speak it. Put the mere legal quibble aside, 
Fabian Temple, and in what worse position do. you 
stand than that in which you were ready to place 
yourself. Put the case as it looks in the eye of hea- 
ven, and where's the difference? Had I told you 
there was some ritualistic error—some question as to 
canonical hours or requisite witnesses—you would have 
abandoned your wife without a qualm. Now, then, 
I tell you that if I choose—that is, if you are con- 
tent to pay my price—an essential of a valid marriage 
—the means of proving its validity—will be wanting, 
what is the difference? Wherein is your position al- 
tered ?” 

“Oan you ask this?” cried Fabiau, hotly. “Is not 
that for which you demand a price deficient in 
value compared to what I had a right to expect? You 
promise me proofs of an informal marriage, and in place 
of that you offer to suppress the evidence of one that 


was the 








is heh J and regular. Is this one and the same 
thing 
™ Fou decline our offer then ?” exclaimed Margaret 


Se interposing with a question at once to the 


poini 

iy sblan hesitated. 

His colour came and went, and it was obvious that 
a struggle was going on in his mind. 

“You only mock me,” he said, at length, “you 
know your power.” 

“ We may to business, then ?” the disgraced clergy- 
man asked. 

An inclination of the head was the answer. 

“Good,” returned Gath, acknowledging it. “The 
matter stands simply thus. Three persons were wit- 
nesses of your marriage. I, whe performed it, am 
competent to speak toit. So is Margaret here who 
chanced to be present,.. The old Frenchman who had 
charge of the little Protestant chapel in which we 
met that windy Mareh morning is in his grave. Mar- 
garet and I therefore have alone the power of REE 
ing ; the capacity for being silenced.” 

“But what guarantee rp orn I that I have 
bought your silence? How do I know that if q 


now you will not speak nee ey your doing so » the lawyer. 

be even more disastrous to the’ ape the Te otinae for your 
“My dear sir,” the ded rus rotted, “T an ‘arg going on?” 

that section and am prepared for it. You area’ 

en eee your money { 2 ot th deli ofthe case ?” 

a t.” ”" 
“% Sesalyt 2” | «T wife, ‘Temple for one.” 
“ Clearly. Sooy T kage it hore, and thia will sunely p. Pant eed 

satisfy your objections.” ie os you?” he asked 
As hespoke he & little om and you think 


volume, brown 
of it Fabian’s 

Tt was clear 
nized it. 


“This,” said Gath, deliberately, “is the ot 
the parish in which you were married. It : 
entry of that event in your own handwriting. I 
showityou. Ah, gt ge pe fed 
I became possessed:of this 


in consequence of a charge brought against 
vil 


very 
lignant looks with which these suggestive words were 


accompanied. . 

* As I have said,” Gath proceeded, withon' eons 
for an answer, “this book contains the 
your marriage. I will give it you in return = your 
money—it shall be my receipt. Possessed of that, 
you have the only proof of your marriage in your 
own hands.” 

“Give it me,” eried Fabian, eagerly. 

“ You forget—one little form has first to be gone 
through,” said Gath. 

“Ah, yes; the money? You need that?” 

“ Precisely.” 

Without hesitation Fabian drew from a side-pocket 
a roll of notes, with which he had evidently come 
prepared, and handed them over. Margaret Gath’s 
keen eyes watched while they werecarefully examined 
and counted over on the ragged cloth of the break- 
fasttable. And it was herlips which first pronounced 
the words, ‘Right, quite right,” which Abel Gath 
promptly echoed. 

Then he tore the leaf from the register and handed 
it over. 


“ Your receipt,” he We 

Fabian snatched at it, and advancing to the open 
window through which the sun was shining with an 
intensifjed brightness, tore the leaf across and across 
and scattered it into the street below. 

“So I break down the last barrier that separates 
me from Edith,” he mentally exclaimed. 

Then, eager to be gone he took his leave. 

Almost as he emerged from the door a brougham 
passed, and directly after a head was thrust from the 
window of it, and a voice shouted his name. 

“Is that you, Temple? Jumpin, [have something 
to say to you.” 

He caught those words almost before he recognized 
the speaker. A moment afterwards he was sitting 
face to face with Ewen Ascott, the Silverthorpe law- 


yer. 





CHAPTER XLIx. 
DESPERATION. 


One little word, and I had spared hina then: 
One kindly glance, one pressure of the hand, 
But to be told my love was but my shame !— 
Woman could not endure it. Marston. 
Ewen Ascorr was hardly himself. His face was 
paler than usual and had a worn and anxious expres- 
sion about it. 


} father, whose object is to secure a son-in-law who wil] 


There was, moreover, Or Fabian Temple fancied so, 
asingularity in his manner,—someth ing unusual whict, 
was hardly reserve. It might rather be called avoid. 
ance or shrinking, very peculiar in a man who has jus; 
asked another into his carriage. 

“ T am going to the earl’s,” the lawyer said, after » 
moment's hesitation, “ you are probably taking the 
same direction ?” 

Fabian assented. 

“ By the way, I have had another ap 
that house of yours at Silverthorpe,” 
* Are you resolved not to let it ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“ And you have actually bought and paid for it, 
with no other view than to let it stand empty ?” 

“No other.” 

“ But it will tumble to pieces.” 

“Not if I keep it in repair.” 

“Nonsense! I didn’t believe you were half so ro- 
aere foe t the subject dropped. Profo 

a moment the su . Profound 
ensued. Each was occu ng thou; e 
what had just passed, and it seem 
Saeed a ghey ~s 










aboni 
said Ascott. 
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part of the question,” 
‘know the position of the 
ado. I know, as you know, 


is 5 an affair of money, not of affec- 
the side, at least: she obeyed her 
















“Hang it, man!” cried the irascible lawyer, “ the 
question isa simple one. You know on what you 
are relying for your own at this moment. 
On the credulity of money-lenders 3!” 

“Who insist on good security, credulous as they 


“The security of David Hyde's deeds and leases, 
with which you are dealing in an-unauthorized, and I 
may call it, a felonious manner.” 

Temple's cheek flushed. 

“ You forget that I am his heir,” he said, swallow- 
ing his anger as best he might. 

“No; I only remember that even the heir has no 
power to deal with the estate while the death of the 
testator is open to question. New you are acting as if 
you knew that David Hyde was dead. Do you know 
it?” 

“ How should I—what means have EF of ascertain- 
i oft of which there is no evidence ?” the other 

tered. 

“T did not ask you that question,” said Ascott. 
“But enough. I did not expect a fair, straightfor- 
ward answer. I had no right to look for that.” 

“You have no right to expect other,” cried 
Fabian, indignantly; “in one a a, 9 nothing 
of Hyde’s fate. How should I? But I am not foo! 
enough to suppose that he lives, nor have I any rea- 
son to doubt that proof of his death will be forth- 
coming.” 

“ You have no reason to doubt that?” 

“None. This fellow Copley has already confessed 
enough to put the question beyond adoubt. If he 
lives there is nothing to prevent his giving the par- 
ticulars of his crime.” 

“ Describing the place in which. the body is con- 
cealed, for instance ?” 

Fabian hesitated one moment, and only one. 

“ Exactly,” he then said ; “and that will end all, 
you know!” 

“Yes. That—will—end—all,” 

The conversation stopped. 

The brougham was at the earl’s 

‘As the coachman descended from his box, Fabian 
looked out, and observed that their arrival was appa- 
rently watched with keen anxiety—waited. for, as it 
appeared—by the detestable Doctor Vosper. 
















































He was pacing to and fro on the top step of the 
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flight leading to the door, and his attire was as‘gay, 
as f and like as that of his detested rival. 
It had been selected in imitation of it, even to the 
flower in the button-hole, and Fabian could not re- 
press a smile, in spite of his annoyanee, as he beheld 


is caricature of himself. 
art his lordship in?” he demanded of the dwarf 


brusquely. . 
“Ob, yes. Pray walk up. And my lady, she is 
also.” 


i . 

He bowed with mock courtesy as he spoke, Then 
he turned and looked up at the lawyer. Their eyes 
met with a glance of intelligence, and all entered the 
house together. t 

His lordship was in the Florentine Gallery—so 
called from the pictures hanging in it—and thither a 
servant in livery led the way. It was a long, narrow 
room, and the curtains drawn to keep the glare of the 
sun from the pictures rendered it dark to those com- 
ing in out of the light. : 

But it was not long before Fabian Temple’s eyes 
became accustomed to the gloom; and as they did so 
be perceived with surprise that the earl, whose height 
and silvery hair rendered him at ence us, 
was not alone. f 

His lordship eat at a table, with a stranger on his 
right hand. On his left, where the gloom was denser 
than elsewhere, some one occupied:a seat on‘s sofa. 
It was a woman, for her garments:trailed on the floor. 
It was @ Woman overcome, and crouching down under 
the weight of mental or bodily anguish. 

He had-barely time to ask himself who this might 
be—not the. Bdith his heart told him—when a 
white face wassuddenly raised, and confronted him. 

It was Hilda: the wife whom he had just secured 


the to divorce. 
“ Your wife, Temple!” said the earl, coldly. 
“ You are jesting, my lord,” he replied witha defiant 


sir. 
“T trust not, forsyour own sake.” 
“You are kind. May I ask why?” 
“ Because, if what you say is true, 1am afraid you 
will repent it.” 
“ Again I am at.a loss to understand” 
The stranger who sat on the earl’s right hand in- 


terrupted. : ; 

“A word will enlighten you, sir,” he exclaimed. 
“If the lady is not your wife I shall be compelled to 
take a certain statement she is pre i 
dence against you. If, on the other hand, she is en~ 
titled to the relationship she claims, her lips are 
sealed. A wife cannot give evidence against her 
husband.” 

Fabian glanéed towards the sofa. His eyes, now 
grown accustomed to the gloom, saw therea —— 
fectly rigid and colourless, eyes that burned deep 
in their sockets, a heaving bosem, clasped hands— 
a figure, in fact, writhing, quivering with suppressed 
emotions. 


An instant’s reflection enabled him to come to a de- 
Already he had weighed th f all 
C) wi © consequences 0 

that: Hilde might ‘be le to advance t. him. 
Already he had decided in his own mind she was 
powerless to harm him, since at the best she could 
offer nothing but surmise, suspicion, and the inven- 
tions of a feeble intellect, to which vindictiveness 
night have lent an unaccustomed force. 

Reviewing those uences in that yong mo- 
ment, he saw but one sees him, that of per- 
i the course on which he had determined. 

“T have no to fear,” he said, calmly. 

At those words Hilda sprang to her feet. 

“Is that your answer, Pabian?” she cried out. 
“Think now, forthe last think what it is.you 
are and to what this lead. For the last 
time, for next you speak I may be powerless to 
save: Lean do nothi 
you. What demon is that urges you on to 
destruction? Why? Heaven help you!—why you 
change the love that is in my heart to gall and bitter- 
ness, and make me the instrument of His vengeance 
upon your misdeeds? Ileveyou! With every pulse 
of my heart, with every fibre of my being, I love you! 
I would shield you, save you, give my life for yours. 

infatuated in your ——ae 
exasperate me beyo! 
, and insult, 


 acapelangat 

Your eyes.are cold. 

me. It is you whe drive 

your head 

better Christian I could endure 
only 


but denounce and destroy: 


.| upon his clothes and han 


the consequenees. Had you mademea 





the power of redress. I only know that you are 
cruel and pitiless, and that I can avenge myself in 
the sacred name of justice. In THAT NAME I DE- 
NOUNCE YOU AS THE MURDERER OP Davip Hype!” 

In the utterance of these words she fell forward her 
full length upon the ground. 

The power which had inspired her so far departed. 
The effort that had dictated these words proved 
utterly exhausting. The crisis had come. She had 
been equal to it, and now tleat all was over, exhaustion 
and prostration followed. 

“You hear ?” exclaimed the stranger, who sat by the 
earl’s side, addressing Fabian Temple. “ You hear this 

és 


“T do; and atthe proper time and in the proper 
place I shall be prepared to meet it.” 

He turned on his heel as he spoke, his face expres- 
sive of.anger and contempt. 

Ewen Ascott laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“This flippancy will not save you, Temple,” he said. 
“You have played a bold and daring part, and have 
carried matters witha high hand; but you do this with 
impunity no longer. is known. What that poor 
woman, your unfortunate wife, has stated is the solemn 
truth—as you know.” 

“No!” ried the accused, fiercely, “No! As 
heaven is my witness, I swear that she has given 
utterance to a wicked lie—a base and wicked lie. I 
am innocent of this monstrous accusation !” | 

The lawyer dropped his hand and turned from him 
with a reproachful glance. 

“There is but one excuse for you,” he said; “a 
man will imperil his soul to save his life. It’s human 
nature to do it, and I ought not to be surprised.” 

The stranger interposed. 

. “It is only fight that Mr. Temple should know the 
evidence given before me,” he said. “He may not be 
aware, by the way,” he added, “that I am a magis- 
trateacting in this matter at the request of my friend 
the earl, who was naturally anxious that the pre- 
liminary inquiry should, if possible, be conducted so 
as to avoid the scandal of public proceedings. I have 
before me two depositions. I will read them.” 

“ As-you please,” said the accused, haughtily, and, 
drawing himself erect as he stood, holding his hat in 
one hand, and drumming on it with the fingers of the 
other, he prepared to listen. 


OHAPTEB L. 
THE DOUBLE ACCUSATION. 


To sum all 
In one wild name—a name the pale air freezes at, 
And every cheek of man sinks in with horror— 
Thou art @ cold and midnight murderer. os 


Tue magistrate bridged his nose with a pair of gold 
glasses, suspended from his neck by a broad watered- 
silk ribbon, and pre himself to read. 

“This,” he said, taking up one of two folded 
papers lying on the table before him, ‘‘is the deposi- 
tion of Hilda Temple : 

“IT am the lawful wife of Fabian Temple. We 
have been married six years. I remember the night 
of the eighteenth of June last. My husband was busily 
engaged upon some work which had occupied him 
some days, and we sat up late into the night. Twelve 
had when we were startled by a sound in the 
street below. It was a cry—a sharp, piteous cry. 
When we srr lo pagar | = — It = in 
consequence of ory went. It might have 
been the cry of a person alarmed—or attacked: I 
cannot say which.” 
“She cannot say which,” the accused repeated, as 
if to himself. 

“He was absent some time,” the deposition went 
en. “During that time I heard nothing: but grow- 
ing alarmed I went to the door to call out and ascer- 

what had happened. To my astonishment the 
door was locked! {[ listened. I called aloud my hus- 
band’s name, again and again, but there was no re- 
sponse. Again I listened, anda strange—a peculiar 
sound—reached my ears. It was that of some one 
digging and throwing up loose earth. When it at 
length ceased afresh sound succeeded it,—that of a 


edness, | creeping, stealthy step upon the stairs. Noiseless as 
recognized 


it was, I that step as my husband's. It 
was followed by the cautious unlocking of the door, 
and then he presented himself before me. The ap- 
pearance he presented at that moment filled me with 
terror. His face was pale, his 

perspiration stood on his brow, and 

Por nery what a ? a 

‘Nothing!’ Alarmed, appearance 
yet more closely. Then I saw that there was blood 
abt the wrist- 


bands of his shirt. As I he asked for 


on | water, and it had no sooner been handed to him than 


he started from it, declaring that it was tinged with 
blood. ‘ 
“Monstrous!” cried the listener, as this passage 





was reached: “is every idle fancy, every creation of 
an over-worked, over-excited brain to be made the 
pretext for taking away a man’s life?” 

“Phat willbe an argument for the defence,” said 
the magistrate. 

And he resumed his reading. 

“ Again I enquired what had occutred—what had 
detained and alarmed him so much? In reply, he 
informed me that the cry we had heard had proceeded 
from an elderly man, who had been set apon by 
ruffians, strusk down and left for dead, but who had 
sufficiently recovered to progeed upon his way. Even 
in that moment I doubted him. Something in his 
manner and in the tone of his voice convinced me 
that his object was to deceive and to baffle enquiry. 
With this impression on my mind I soon after retired; 
but I was not satisfied, and I thought I would 
return and express my misgivings; I did return a few 
steps, and through the half-opened door I saw that 
he was bending over a paper that had ‘not formed 
part of those on which he had been engaged. It was 
a large sheet folded in a long, narrow form, and 
he was perusing it with avidity. As hestood close 
to the lamp, with the strong glare of light falling 
upon the paper, I saw distinctly a blood-smear upon 
the back of it: the light was so strong that I could 
not be mistaken. I afterwards saw the will of David 
Hyde as found at his house—and identified it as the 
paper I had seen my husband produce from his breast 
that night.” 

Ewen Ascott stepped forward. 

“It is here,” he said, handing in a papar, “this is 
> will, and see here is the blood smear on the back 
of it. 

He pointed to what looked like a smear of red ink 
hastily made with the finger or thumb. 

“That is a blood mark, you are sure of that?” the 
earl asked. 

“Tam quite sure. It hag been subjected to chemical 
analysis, and the result shows that it is blood, not ink, 
and further, that itis human blood.” 

“Ts it possible to determine that?” 

“Certainly it is: the atoms or globules which go 
to make up the blood vary in arrangement in all 
animals, and a knowledge of the appearances they 
‘present under the microscope in the case of men, oxen, 
sheep, pigs, birds, and so on, enables the chemist to 
— with certainty on such a point. This is human 


The magistrate resumed his reading : 

“Something in Fabian’s faye, in his eyes, alarmed 
me. I dared not ventuse into his presence again. I 
saw him read on and on, then throw himself back into 
his chair in an ecstacy of exeitement, and, daring tostay 
no longer, I withdrew. An how afterwards Fabian 
joined me. He was still excited and feverish, and 
during that night he did not once close his eyes. I 
knew that, for I was too terrified fo sleep, though I 
pretended to do so. In the morning we were startled 
by a crowd in the street, and I then learned, for the 
first time, that there were traces of bloodshed, and that 
David Hyde had left his home overnight and was miss- 
ing. I learned this from hisdaughter’s lips. She had 
come out in search of her father, and was persuaded 
to accept the shelter of our roof, until it was suf- 
ficiently late for her to proceed farther to make in- 
quiries. While she remained there one or two things 
happened to confirm my suspicions of foul play on 
the part of my husband. In answer tog question 
he stated that he was not sitting up sufficiently late 
to know what had happened under our windows, and 
that he did not know what had happeneé there. 
More than this, he, at that interview stated, for the 
first time, what he has since Bteadily persisted in, that 
David Hyde was his friend and benefactor, whereas, 
as faras my knowledge went, he was only his em- 
ployer. Nor were they st all on intimate terms, as 
Hyde was close and miserly, and showed his disposition 
in all his dealings with Fabian, who never lost an op- 
portunity of speaking in Hyde's disfavour. This 
unfounded statement confirmed my suspicions that 
something wrong had happened in the night. I was 
the more convinced of it by Fabian’s manner of leav- 
ing the house by the side door, in a shrinking, timid 
manner as if he was afraid to face the crowd in front 
of the house.” 

Up to this point Fabian had listened with growing 
impatience. Hére he could restrain himself no longer. 

“ Was it to listen to this tissue of surmises, hints, 
and deductions that Iam detained ?” he asked, with 


@ sneer. 

“ Have patience, sir,” replied the magistrate, “ you 
will have no cause to complain of the weakness of the 
evidence before it is concluded.” 

Then he resumed, 

“ As the days wore on, Fabian’s manner filled me 
with increased alarm. He neither slept nor ate, and 
I saw that something was preying on his mind and 
telling upon his health. Every that hap- 

served to convince me of It was 
not long before he informed me that he had 
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bought the house in which we lived at Silverthorpe 
for no other purpose than to have it closed up, and I 
ascertained that he expended the first money he could 
succeed in raising in this reckless expenditure, which 
he could only justify on the ground of its being a 
fancy or sentiment. About the same time—before we 
bad quitted the house—a circumstance occurred with 
respect to some keys which occasioned me great 
uneasiness. I found a ring of keys not belonging to 
us, and when I enquired whenee they had come, he 
hesitated, and at last ventured to surmise that they 
must have been left by Lis lawyer, Mr. Ewen Ascott, 
during a visit he paid to the house. I then proposed 
to have them sent to Mr. Ascott—a suggestion met 
with anger, and eventually he took charge of the keys, 
and I never saw them again.” 

“So much for the mystery of the keys,” cried Fabian 
Temple, scornfully. 

“You are curious to penetrate the mystery further,” 
said Ascott. 

* Nog I,” was the indifferent answer. 

“ Betaase if you were, I could inform you that 
those keys—identified by the witness—have been 
found hidden behind the wainscot of a room in your 
house, and that they are ascertained te be those of 
David Hyde... Moreover, they are known to have been 
in his possession when he quitted his house on the 
night of the supposed murder to go over to Silver- 
thorpe.” 

For the first time the accused changed colour, and 
his bearing obviously altered. There was a per- 
ceptible quivering of the under lip that told its tale of 
agitation and secret misgiving. 

“ You have evidence of this?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” replied Ascott, “the best of evidence.” 

“ Whose?” 

“ My own.” 

“It is not usual for a lawyer to volanteer to enter 
the witness box,” Fabian sneered. 

“No; but this is not an ordinary case. David Hyde 
was my friend and client: his adopted son was as dear 
to me, as a boy, as my own son could have been. And 
when I see my friend perishing by foul means and his 
son falsely accused of another's crime, it’s time for me 
to speak out.” 

“The boy has confessed the crime,” said the other 
Lluntly. 

“No. The confession’set down as his is no con- 
fession at all. Merely the blundering act of two 
women, one eager to pocket money, the other too 
much prostrated and overcome to know what she was 
doing.” 

“Ridiculous!” cried Fabian, “there are the very 
words confessing his guilt.” 

“Not so: and if there were—if in a moment of 
fever and delirium he had proclaimed himself guilty, 
I could still have maintained his innocence. 1 have 
the best possible grounds for doing so.” 

“ The best reason ?” 

“Yes, since I have proof positive of your guilt.” 

Fabian gazed at him incredulously. 

‘Let me hear this proof,” he said, 

“ Had you not better hear this lady’s deposition to 
the end ?” 

But he waved his hand impatiently. 

‘No, no,” he said, ‘I have heard enough already, 
enough of vague suspicion and idle surmise. I can 
explain all that easily enough.” 

“ And yet it leads direct to what I have to advance. 
It forms the natural introduction to the disclosure I 
have to make.” 

“Nomatter. Let me hear that. 
sation without proof.” 

“Good. We will vary the process for you. We 
will give you proof, and leave accusation to your own 
conscience. I have already made a deposition on 
oath; perhaps the worthy magistrate will read it?” 

The functionary addressed instantly complied. 

_ In a low, monotonous voice heread from a paper be- 
ere him words detailing that with which we are 
already familigy. 

The deposition described that he, the deponent, 
Ewen Asoott, did on a certain night therein named 
proceed to the house at Silverthorpe recently occupied 
by Fabian Temple; that he was accompanied by two 
police oficersin private clothes; that they made a 
thorough search of the premises, which resulted in 
nothing more material than the discovery of the keys 
mentioned by the former deponent, which had been 
identified by Vida Hyde as having belonged to her 
father; that, having searched the house, they pro- 
ceeded to the garden, where, after a time, they suc- 
ceeded in exposing to view a buried leaden cist, some 
two feet beneath the ground. 

At this point Fabian grew manifestly uneasy. 

“ Teli me,” he cried, interrupting the reading, “‘ what 
did that.cist contain?” 

“The dead body of David Hyde.” 

“That is you—you thought so. 
be?” 

“There wae no ground for doubt or question. It 


I am sick of accu- 


Thought it was 








was he. The body remained in so good a state of 
preservation that there was no trouble in identifying 
him. The moment the light fell upsn his face, I said 
*It is he.’” 

“ And you deduce from this that he——” 

‘“ Was murdered ?” ; 

‘* Yes,” i 

“ Unhappily there was no need for deduction. The 
evidence of guilt was clear. The blade of a knife 
broken off short remained in the breast of the un- 
happy man.” 

Fabian started with a cry. 

“Not driven there by my hand—not by my hand!” 
he exclaimed, in a transport of terror. 

“No! By whose, then ?” 

Before Fabian could reply, the entrance of a 
servant, letter in hand, diverted attention in a fresh 
direction. 

(To be continued) 





PASSION vr, GENTLENESS. 

Hersert Cirixton was a promising young lawyer, 
of some twenty-eight years of age, residing in a small 
but thriving Western village. 

He had graduated at one of our colleges, passing 
through both the collegiate and law department with 
some houour. 

While at college he had read a great deal of English 
literature, all of which was written by the best English 
authors, and no man had a better taste in such things 
than he. 

He was very pleasing in his persona! appearance— 
had an unblemished character, and an easy, persuasive 
manner. 

He came to his office every morning from one of the 
pleasantest homes in the world. And if by chance you 
should go to that home, you would see tumbling on the 
grass in front of the vine-covered portico, or up to 
his eyes in mischief, a merry, frolicing, fun-léving 
little fellow, not over three years old. 

And, moreover, you would have seen, had you en- 
tered the cottage, a Mrs. Clinton, as pleasant a lady as 
you ever saw. 

All this looks well enough, but there is something 
wrong. Surely not in that house—it cannot be. 

No; it is one of the pleasantest of cottages; plenty 
of sweet peas, and honeysuckles climbing up every- 
where, @ nice large garden, a grass-plot, white paint, 
venctian blinds, and p Bee eg that, if not elegant, is 
just what suits such a beautiful little cottage home as 
this. 

Not in Harry, the little rogue. . No; he was a fine 
specimen of an ouly son; rosy, intelligent, blue eyes, 
a good head, fine healthy complexion, and full of :mis- 
chief. Yet there never was a more affectionate, easily- 
managed child in the world. 

The mischief, I assure you, was not in Mrs. Clinton. 
Thrifty, lady-ltke, loving, right, and true throughout, 
Clinton knew to his heart’s core that a more prudent, 
loving, sensible, intelligent wife could not be found. 

Where, then, was the mischief? Was it in Clinton? 
Look at him; he is in perpetual motion. Reading; 
writing, talking, walking, he is always fast—a little 
too fast sometimes. 

You can never associate the idea of mental depth 
and power with your quick stepping men... There is 
always a certain slowness about your strong men. It 
is said that ‘the bearing of a man’s body is the out- 
ward emblem of the bearing of his soul.” 

Clinton is rather slight—rather swift. You meet 
him. He grasps your hand; asks you cordially of 
your health. ‘There is no hypocrisy in this mau, but 
instead an open, warm feeling. Still he talks too 
fast. - 

He don't give you time to answer one of his hasty 
questions, before he is asking another totally different. 
He is not at ease, and he keeps you from being so. 
You feel it also in his house; he is too cordial, too full 
of effort to make your visit, pleasant to you. 

You are glad when he leaves you to his more quiet 
wife, You neyer heard of his doing or even saying 
anything unbecoming in his life. You look upon him 
as a strange sort of a man; well—somehow—but you 
don’t know what. 

There he fs at the bar defending that woman who 
sits by him. She is dressedlin mourning. Some Chancery 
case, perhaps, or it may bea criminal case, and it is 
the widow’s only son that he is defending. 

Had you been in bis office during the last week you 
would acknowledge that he had studied the case and 
prepared himself as thoroughly asaman could. He 
iutensely desires to make for himself a position anda 
fortuae. 

His address to the jury is very eloquent. Yet, some- 
how, it does not convince. He is carried away with 
his own earnestness, but he does not carry others with 
him. His remarks are very interesting, and his hearers 
listen from first to last closely. 

Yet, somehow, his arguing does not convince, his 





pathos does not melt. He is not the right sort of, 
man to plead at the bar. 

Where lies the defect? Clinton is a good scholar— 
a gentleman. I ask you, then, why he is not of mors 
power, weight, or standing? I think I hear you 
answer: 

“ Why, because he is just what he is; had he more 
understanding it might be different; he could then be 
more than he is.” 

No; he knows, and so do his ‘acquaintances, tla: 
he is capable of being much more than he is, but— 
somebow—somehow—he does not attain it. It is, 
singular impression Clinton makes en you. He him- 
self is preyed upon by the same uneasy, singular fee|- 
ing. His neighbours say he is not what he might be; 
his heart says so, too. Thus it worries him as an 
eternal truth. ° 

One fine morning he wes at work in: his garden, on 
@ square in which there were a few young plants, o/ 
a choice kind, just springing into life. 

was with him; being anxious to be as near 
his father ag possible, who was his only playmate, hv 
strayed from the path in which his father had seated 
him, and stood by his side. 

Clinton, with a quick, passionate manner, seize! 
his child by the arm and placed him rudely back in 
the accompanied with a harsh threat. 

The child stood a moment, and then, forgetting the 
injunction of his father, went to him again over the 
tender plants. 

This time Clinton seized him still more rudely, 
seated him in the walk, and, with» barsh threats, 
struck him on his plump, red cheek. Harry, bursting 
into tears, wept in a passion. 

His father was in a miserable, uneasy state cf 
mind. He felt that there was something wrong. Hoe 
always knew and acknowledged that he had a hasty, 
irritable disposition. He remembered that his child 
had been with him daily for tle last three years; that 
not a day had passed’ in which he had not spoken 
loudly and even fiercely to him. . 

He thought, too, how long Harry had still followed 
him, because his father was allon earth to him,; how 
the little thing had said he ‘‘ was’ sorry,” and. had 
offered him a kiss after a harsh word or blow, 
altogether undeserved. . 

Clinton remembered how he had shown the sams 
_— his horse, and his dog; his servants—eveu 
the ch of a tree that had struck him as he walked. 
Yea, even to his own wife. 

He remembered how, ‘at every little domestic 
trouble, harsh, uncalled-for words had burst from his 
lips. 

He-knew that it had only made. matters worse, and 
he felt bow undignified, how unmanly, all this was. 
He-pictured himself.before his own mind as a peevish, 
uneasy, unhappy man—so weak-minded. 

He glanced at his sobbing boy; saw how intelligent 
and healthful he was. He glanced over his crebard, 


’ 


his garden, and lawn; saw what a pleasant. home was: 
his 


He thought of his circle of friends, his position in 
the world, his own education and health. He saw 


how much he had to make him happy; andyetali this: 


was jarred and cursed by. his ownirritation ; the fever 
or plague was increasing daily. 

As he thought thus, Harry again forgot himself and 
strayed towards his fafber. Clinton dropped his hve 
and reached towards his child. 

The little fellow threw up his arms and started back, 
as if expecting a blow. “ Harry,” said the father in 
alow, gentle tone, “ Harry, don’t walk on pa’s plants; 
go back and stay there till pa is done.” ~ 

Thechild turned, as if by the irresistible power of 
slow-spoken, gentle words, went back to the path and 
resumed his seat, evidently not intending to transgress 
again. 

As Clinton stood with the words dying on his lips, 
his hands outstretched, a sudden and singular idea 
took possession of him. 

He felt that he had just said the most eloquent 
words that he had ever spoken—that there was a 
power in his tone and manner that he had never used 
before—a power that would move both judgeand jury, 
even as it had moved Harry. . The curse cursed here, 
too. 


It was this irritable, hasty disposition which gavo 
manner and tone to his:public speaking+-which made 
his arguments unconvincing, his pathos unaffecting. 
It was the same calm, serene manner that was needed 
at the bar as well as with Harry. 

Arguing with that feelingiand manner he felt would 
convince. Pleading with that quiet, gentlo. spirit he 
felt would melt the heart even to tears. 

Clinton was a Christian. : All that day he thought 
upon the matter—that night he knelt in the privacy 
his.closet, and laid bare the whole matter befare 

eaven. s Othe ‘ 

For his bey's sake—for his wife’s sake+for his own 
sake—for his usefulness’ sake at the bar-—he implered 








aid to overcome his deadly and besetting sin. 
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He pleaded that, indulging in that disposition, he 
was alienating from himself his boy, and his wife 
—yes, and that he was alienating his own better self 
from himself. 

And here his voice sank from # murmur into 
ilence. 

” From that sweet spring morning Clinton was 
snother man—a wiser, nobler, more successful man, 
in every sense of the word. 

The change advanced steadily, and undoubtedly ; 
every drop of his manly blood was restrained by it. 
His whole household felt it as a ship does an even 


wind. 

Yor could see the change in his very gait, bearing, 
and conversation. Judge and jury felt it. It was 
the ceasing of a fever in a strong man. 

Clinton went about easily and naturally, like a 
strong man'as he was. The old uneasy feeling was 
forgotten, and an ease and grace of manner and tone 
succeeded. 

It was the higher: development ‘of’ the father, 
the husband, the orator, the gentleman, and the 
Christian. 

“Surely love is the fountain of patience and peace. 
Surely it is the absence of passion that makes angels 
the beings ‘they are. Men can become very nearly 
angels or devils even before they have left the at 
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MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
SPEER IPE 
CHAPTER IX. 


Wesriry started at once, to say to Mrs. Perrin that 
her friend was dangerously ill ; and Rosey slily turned 
away her face to coneeal the effect.of such an absurd 
suggestion upon her countenance. « 

Westley had ot gone twenty yards when [i was sent 
after him invall haste.': Uncle: Peter had. changed his 
mindyand would have him go first for Descon Dole; 
he felt in» a serious frame of mind, and believed the 
deacon was a good man, if there were such a thing in 
the world, 

Long before it was time for him to have delivered 
the message, the querulous invalid exclaimed : 

“ Ob, Sally Ann ! do you think that boy will ever 
get back 2” 

“Oh, yes,. my dear ; itis not time: yet.” 

“ Well, do you think the deacon willcome, Sally 
Aun 2”); 

“ Yesymy dear, he will surely come, if he is at 
home.” ) 

“ But, Sally Ann, will he be at home 2” 

“ Yes; it’s, most likely.” 

“ Well, then, how long will he be getting there, 
Sally Aut ?” 

“ Perhaps an hour, my dear Mr. Throckmorton.’ 

“ That will beso long; I.can’t wait ; I wish he. hed 
not gone; L wish he would come back; I) wish we 
had sent! for old Mrs, Perrin, and not for the deacon 
at all; I'm afraid: he can'tido me amy.good; do you 
think he can, Sally ?, Do’ you think.a deacon. is likely 
to do a sick mam good ?” 

“Oh, yes, I am sure Deacon, Dole will do you good ; 
he is a kiud, sympathizing sort.of' a man.” 

“Qh, Sally Ann! I don’t want sympathy; what 
good would that do me ?” 

“I didn’t say sympathy,” said Aunt Sally, “I said 
sensible.” . 

“Oh, Sally, you say anything; you don’t know 
what you say.” 

Aunt Sally freely admitted that she did not always 
know what she said; but Uncle Peter. was not.to be 
pacified; he felt so awfully bad, how could he be? 

‘\] wish we had sent for Mis. Perrin,” he resumed, 
after an interval of groans. , f 

“I wish we had,”/said Aunt Sally; she is a good 
nurse.” j 

“Sally. Ann, go to the.window, and. the moment you 
see Westley, order Lim to go after Mrs. Perrin,as hard 
as he can. drive.” 

* Twill, my dear.” 

“ Ave you.at the window now ?” 

'* Yes, Lam.at the window.” ' 

* Well, then, do you see him, Sally Aun?” 

“ No, dear Mr, ‘Throckmorton; I wish, I did.” 

“ Obj mexcy! Sally,.can’t you hear him, then?” 

“No, dear Mr. Throckmorton.” 

Just faintly—a great way off?” 
No.” 

“Oh, mercy, merey;merey!-how soon do you think 
you can hear?” 

‘sIn ten, minutes, I guess.” 

* Ten minutes! bless me! that is long enough for a 
min to die and go to heaven,” f 

‘Yes Uncle Samuel Peter,” said Rosey, “or to a 
less. agreeable plage.” : zhy 

Unele Peter left off groaning long enough to say bis 
ward was the ,wiltiest young lady he bad ever the 
pleasure of knowing, but. hastened to add; 


Vim the world. Is that bo 


4 with various other mouraful r 





“Ob! Sally Ann, don’t you see that boy? I wish 
wo had sent for Mrs. Pérrin; do you think she can 
do any good; Sally Ann?” 

“ Yes ; she has been in sickness a great deal, and she 
is good company, too.” 

“T wish Westley would come. Do you see him, 
SaHy Ann? Oh, dear me! oh my”—— 

“Are you in great pain, my dear Mr. Throck- 
morton ?” 

“No, Sally Ann; but I am so sick every way.” 

“ What can I do?” 

“ Oh, Sally Ann! L.don’t want you to do anything ; 
nothing you can do will do me any Give mea 
drink of cold water, and a spoonful or two of custard, 
and put the quilt-over me, and take the blanket off; 
make me some hot tea anda piece of toast, and wetsome 
brown paper with vinegar, and tie it on my head, and 
shake up my pillows, and put the top one down—it's 
as hot as fire—and the down one up. Ain’t I fallen 
away a good deal? Chafe my temples with your 
hands—harder, barder, harder! Why.don't you get me 
the cold water or the hot tea? I want them both. Oh, 
Sally Ann! you can’t do gnything for me—nothing 
he has been gone 
amonth. Oh, why don’t you ‘© me better ?” 

Such were some of the demands made on the time 
and temper of good and patient little Aunt Sally. No 
wonder she was worn down in the course of a few 
y oh and willing to send for Deacon Dole or anybody 

e. ; 

In twenty minutes after he had been despatched, 
Westley returned, bringing intelligence that the 
deacon would be there almost as.soon as himself; but 
Uncle Peter persisted in sending for Mrs. Perrin. 

“She can ride over on your horse, and you can 
walk,” he said; “there is no time to harness the 
horses. ‘Tell her to come if she will be so good—-so 
very good—and pass the night with me. Be sure and 
éay if she will be so very good.” 

“Oh, Sally Ann! ain’t it time for the deacon to,be 
here?” 

“Do you feel any worse?” 

His answer was interrupted by a soft knocking on 
the door; the.deacon.had waived all ceremony, in view 


of the urgency of the case, and entered the house, 


without ringing. ‘ 

He trod softly, as though inthe presence of death, 
and having wrung the hand of Aunt Sally in silence, 
approached. the bedside, saying sorrowfully : 

* Bad enough, Mr. ‘livockmorton, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, Deacon Dole, Lan very lew.” 

“ A high fever, and increasing, I should say.. What 
have you done for him, Mrs, Throckmorten ?” 

The deacon shook his head; he had seen many 
similar cases, and critical as this, one was (he spoke 
low and looked, dubious), he believed, if Mr. Throck- 
morton would submit to hig direction, there would be 


little for Dr. Cutaway to do on bis arrival. 


Tle,.did not pretend but that the patient was in a 
most dangerous state, and advised him to be prepared 
for the. worst, for human skill was often unavailing ; 
and though he had great confidence in the remedieshe 
proposed, his. skill, might and; probably would be 

ed, 


So, in the beginning.of the deacon’s treatment, the | 
.in the morning, bringing the medicine, which could 


fears of the patient. were greatly augmented—to such 
a degree, indeed, that be would have accepted any 
treatment. i 

“Oh, Sally Ann!” he cried, “do get whatever the 
good deacon wants, and let him cure me,” 

“Don’t be too samguine, my friend,” the deacon re- 
plied solemnly ;, you, are very sick now, and it may 
not be in the power of earthly medicine to do you. any 

ood.” : 

All the hot bricks -were carried away, all the cloth- 
ing tossed off, a, cheir curiously propped beneath the 


‘pillows, the brown,paper, wet with vinegar, thrown 


into the fire, and a half-gallon of saltish warm water 
administered. f d 

After the desired effect had, been produced, the 
patient found himself tremulously, weak, and felt that 
he was growing worse every, moment, and sent an- 
other messenger for the surgeon, fifty. miles away, 
though of its availing anything there was no, hope, 
one having.been. sent six or eight hours previously. 

To encourage and confirm his patient in increas- 
ing alarm he felt, the deavon talked of all the horrible 
discases he had ever known; of. all the sudden deaths, 
and.all the; death-bed omens;..and,told how. such a 
man had been well at six o'clock, anda corpse at 
eight ; how another, from going into.a cellar, when he 
was in a heated state, had caught his; death cold; and 
inj og, calculated 
to enfeeble even the bravést courage, he followed up 
his first prescription. , 

At length Uncle Peter announced his belief that he 
could not survive the night, upon, which the deacon 
consulted, in whispers, with the almost frantic wife, 
and returning to the bedside, groaning sympatheti+ 
cally, applied cloths, wet, with camphor, to. the nosé 
and mouth of the wretched wan, aud sedately syaved 





before, his face a large palm leaf pan, as if to keep lile 
in him as long as possible. 

At this stage of affairs a little woman, dressed in 
black, bustled into the room, and in a lively, cheerful 
voice, inquired what seemed to be the matter. 

The deacon shook his head, and leading her mourn- 
fully aside, pomaonaagiete in a whisper so loud that 
both Aunt Sally and Uncle Peter must have heard it 
distinctly, the intelligence that the patient could not 
live till midnight—if he revived, he mighi possibly 
last till morning, but no longer. ‘ 

“ Hi! hi!” replied Mrs. Perrin, “ don’t tell me such 
seare-crow stories as that: he ain’t going to die to- 
night more than you be.” 

And approaching the bed she was about to speak, 
when the deacon, resuming his charge, called her a 
meddlesome old woman. 

Uncle Peter really thought himself too ill to notice 
her, and Aunt. Selly was scarcely mistress of her 
actions; so, Mrs. Perrin, taking umbrage, as well sho 
might, floundered out of the room, saying, “ She 
didn’t think Mr. Throckmorton needed anything but 
a little nursing—she had been‘up elsewhere two nights, 
and was almost sick herself.” 

An hour passed, during which the salt water was 
freely administered, while the sick man mingled his 
groans with calls on Sally Ann, who, poor woman, sat 
wringizg her handsand weeping. 

At the end of that time the deacon, took the res- 
ponsibility of calling in Farmer Hatfield; apolo- 
gizing to Aunt Sally, by saying “ He might be needed 
before morning.” 

“Oh, Saliy Ann! Sally Ann! can’t you roast me 
some potatoes, and give me some brandy aud water. 
Ijust want to see ifl can swallow; and read me a 
sermon, or ask the deacon to read ono.” 

“ Yes, dear Mr. ‘Throckmorton ;” and the ashes 
were filled with potatoes, the brandyand water mixed, 
and the sermon brouglt ; but the deacon had not 
got through the first seutence when Farmer Hatfield 
came in, 

He wore a cheerful but interested look, and taking 
Uncle Peter’s hand, said he was right sick, but not 
dangerously so ; aud alter a little talk aljout the late 
damp weather, rheumatism, &c., he grew more cheer- 
ful, spoke of the election, and affairs generally. 

The patient professed himself better, or, to use his 
own words, he “ breathed a little easier.” 

Mr. Hatfield was a man of impulses ; and upon one 
of them, he arose and poured the salt and water into 
the fire, and said he could concoct a@ medicine of a few 
favourite roots and herbs that would be miraculous 
in its effects. 

“ Oh, my good Mr. Hatfield, do you think it possible 
for me to live ?” asked the patient, opening hig eyes, 
and speaking with more animation thay he had before 
for some hours. 

“ Why, to be sure,” replied Mr. Hatfield. “Tf will 
go homeand bting from my garden the things I have 
mentioned : meantime, you must have a flannol shirt 
on, aud have your arms and face rubbed with 
camphor: flannel andcamphor appliedin time wil 
cure, almost any disease, but, in the state you are in, 
you will need a little strengthening syrup.” 

And with the assurance that he would return early 


not possibly do any harm, even if it didjno good, he 
departed ; and the deacon, shorily after, a little olfen- 
ded, took his leave. 

Uncle Peter renewed his exclamations of “Oh Sally 
Aan !” but was so exhausted physically, and so re- 
lieved mentally, that he presently fell asleep, and woke 
not until sunrise the next morning. 

Mr, Middleton was the first visitor of the day ; he 


was glad tofind his friend no worse, and begged to be 


allowed to send his own family physician to prescribe 
for him, till the arrival of the one already sum- 
moned. 

Delays were dangerous, and this physician had 

iven perfect satisfaction toa great number of families, 

r years, so that he could cordially :ecommeud 
him. 

“ Now, my dear. Mr. Throckmorton, do allyw me 
this pleasure,” concluded Mr. Middleton. 

Uncle Peter was prevailed upon, ‘aud. so much 
better in consequence,o{ the sleop he had had, that he 
actually arose, andin gown and slippers awaited tho 
consultation ; and furthermore, he expressed a hope 
that that miserable bore, Mr. Hatfield, would not 
trouble him, with his simples. 
| He was falling back on his old ‘self-s) ficiency, 
when that kind-hearted neighbour returned, with a 
brown earthen jar of syrup, and one oi lily owo new 
red flannel shirts. 

Uncle. Peter thanked him civilly, aud, without com- 
municating the fact of Mr. Middleton’s. visit, or ils 
result, managed politely to get his honest-jninded 
friend out of the house before the arrival of tle doctor ; 
and well it was for Mr, Hatfield's peace of mind that 
he didso, as otherwise he would have see’ tis pre- 
cious preparations very coutemptuously tosscd aside 
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Aunt Sally Gould ‘hot be thankfal enough; she had 
prayed all night for her dear husband's: restoration, 
the said, but didn’t suppose it was at all probable that 
her prayers had been answered ; Samuel must have 
prayed for himself, though she had not heard him. 

ears came into Rosalie’s eyes, and putting down 
her book, she kissed Aunt Sally’s withered cheek, 
saying she would never know till she was asked to 
sit up higher, in the better world, how good aud how 
aumble she had been. 

The doctor was formal, ostentatious, and wise ; and 
Uncle Peter was soe much in his favour 
that he almost regretted having sent for the surgeon. 
He inquired minutely all the symptoms, replying, as 
each was unfolded : 

“Qh, yes, I supposed so! precisely as I anticipated!” 
and the. like; and left half-a-dozen small powders, 
aeatly folded in white paper, with a phial containing 
some liquid, having ‘an unprononnceable name; and 
*njoining the strictbst observance as to times and 
small quantities, took his ture. 

“ What did he say was tho matter with you ?” 
wked Aunt Sally. 

“ He didn’t say,” replied Unicle Peter. 

“ What did he think of your pulse ?” 

“He didn’t feel it.” 

“ And your’ tongue ?” 

“ He did not examine my tongue, my dear; but he 
s evidently aman of groat skill !” 

Aunt Salty could‘not see in what'way he had mani- 
ested his skill’; meévertheléss, she had no doubt that 
it was as Mr. Throgkmorten asserted. 

One thing the skilful man had'said which greatly 
imused Uncle Peter} he had reported to his patient 
ow the modest and’ really estimable village’ doctor 
aad thrust his thitthbs into his vest pockets, on hear. 
ng that Mr. Threckimorton was ill, and that the great 
oetor Cutaway bad been sent for, andobserved thatthe 
oationt might die“ while the sargeou was ‘on ‘the way 
wo visit him, and ‘that unless hie had a limb to be am- 
»utated the movement was a very unfortunate one, 

Mr. Middleton had not’ an expression of his 
own agreement with his brother of ‘the village. 

This greatly amused Utiele Peter. There was no 
doubt in his mind ‘but that the little gentleman would 
uke to be his phySician. 

Awht Sally leoked inquiringly, to ascertain in what 
way it was funny; ‘but even when it was explained 
chat to be physician to Mr. P: T, Throckmorton would, 
give standing to the little doctor, and probably help 
aim to more nidney than he had had for months, she 
‘niled to'see it i” quite the light that she felt’ she 
vught, for the smile seemed a painful one, and she 
said she wished everybody had all the money they) 
wanted. 

“How you waste sympathy!” ‘said’ Uncle Samuel 
Peter. 

““T suppose 80,” was the meek reply of my aunt; 
and there followed ‘a silence which her husband, 
feeling some eempunction, perhaps, interrupted by 

« 


saying: 

as T really feel quite revived; dear Mrs.‘Throck- 
morton, let me prevail upon you to ‘take a little rest 
—you may have to sit up with me “all night, ‘you 
know.” 

He could not even seem to be generous, he was so 
selfish ; if he asked his wife to take rest, it was after 
all for his own sake ; but she, dear litle woman, saw 
it not; and, exlausted by so much care and til, sho, 
aseded little entreaty, was soon fast asleep, 

Her grateful rest, however, was broken before long 
by the tossings and hpi te of her husband. 

The first effects of medicines, generally, are not 
rery pleasant, and the frightened patient fancied the 
iatural operation of the drugs to be an augmentation, 
of his disease. 

Dear Mrs. Throckmorton awoke as Sally Ann again, 
end her anxieties and labours were renewed. 

Mr. Middleten’s doctor was denotnced ; not another 
of his preseriptions would the sick man swallow; he 
oelieved himself poisoned already; he urged: Sally 
Ana to bring whatever antidotes she had ever heard 
of; and with excitement and counteracting medicines, 
she symptoms, in the course of the day, took a more 
serious turn. 

I was very much troubled at this turn of the 
matter. 

I was afraid of death, and it seemed to me that Uncle 
Peter could not live lang. I tried to make myself 
aseful; but by some strange fatality I did wrong 
whatever I did at al, and when I would have made 
amends, with tears, they were an offence also. 

Meantime Rosalie glided along smoothly and happily, 
nost of the time discreetly absenting herself from the 
sick-room. The smell of the medicine affected her 
anpleasantly, she said to Uncle Samuel Peter. 

Now she was reading, in the shade of some tree, 
wniling to herself; and new going through the garden 
walks, pulling flowers to pieces, or mocking the birds 
with her own songs. 

Once, when the gardener asked ber bow her uncle 





was, she replied, that his y consisted chiefly in 
friends suffered 


groans, and that, conseq: y, his 
more from it than himself ; and jaimed on her song 
where she had, broken it off. 

The gardener said she was like sunshine on the 
path, and. he liked better to have her in the garden 
than all the birds. 

When I went there, he said my red eyes would 
frighten the owls, who inquired if I had seen my 
mother’s ghost, and so I returned to my thankless 
watch again. 

It was sunset. when the great surgeon came. He 
had the air of-one who drew at least the third part of 
heaven’s host after him. 

Mr. Throckmorton’s was only one of a thousand 
important: cases; it could not, of course, be ex- 
pected that he should: give: much of his per-' 
sonal attention ; khe-had snatched a moment, as it were, 
and had probably risked the lives af a dofen patients, 
to make the visit. 

He would notflatter his patient by any hopes. of 
immediate recovery; .the case was critical, and would 
require most skilful’ trestment.. He saw: presented 
not only a-dangerous form.of disease, but also the ac- 
tion of most deleterious nostrums. 

He eould not, in fact, waprant.a cure at ail; and, at 
best, the patient must expect:a long and severe illness. 
He could not possibly remain above an hour. He re- 
commendedand executed blood-letting and blistering ; 
and, having prepared medicines for a week, on the 
supposition that each one: would act thus and so, and 
laid down directions about drops and half-drops, hours 
and half hours; the distinguished Doctor Cutaway left 
the room, with an ostentatious sweep. 

The pretentious airs and the unmeaning magni- 
loquence of the city celebrity were calculated to inspire 
confidence on the part.of his:patient ; but to Rosalie 
they were only amusing, and I could not help a little 
sympathy in her scepticism respecting both Uncle 
Peter’s damgerand Doctor Guta way's abilities, 

Of course the patient found no immediate relief; 
he suffered, as the dector predicted; but after a thou- 
sand groans, and as many calis upon Sally Ann, under 
the influenes of a powerful narcotic, fell into a par- 
tial sluuiber. 

Rosalie sat fast asleep in an easy okair; 1 looked 
for the’ first faint: stweaks of day ; and Aunt Sally 
walked up and down the room, wringing her hands. 

Doctor Cutaway, aa.I said, possessed some-skill in 
surgery, but waa not otherwise eminent, and though, 
his reputation served’ him for a wide medical: prac- 


tice; it is puobable that our village doetor, so despised 
knowledge 


by Uncle Peter, was really his superior in 
medica. 


‘of materia 


However, it was notiso believed, and when the 
famous was summoned, the case was sup- 
posed to be:peri im the extreme; therefore, it no 
sooner became known that he had actually visited Mr; 
Samuel P. I. T. Throckmorton than that person wag 
déclared by all the gossipsto be nigh the ‘gates of 
death, and one and-all of his neighbours came to see 
him, and each one knew of some certain, speedy 
o safe cure for his disease, if he would only take 
t. 

For a day, Docter Cutasway’s prescriptions were 
adhered to; then the patient to waver, and 
on the second*morning his faith was quite gone. He 
was “ sinking every moment,” he said, which was quite 
true. 

Uncle Peter began to feel that everybody was his 
friend ‘again, and even when Mrs. Rachel Muggins 
was anneunced, he amiled, aud answered : 

“Tet the woman come up, bless her; it is kind of 
her, I am gure, to come and see me.” 

“Mercy sales, old man ” was her first exclamatio 
“be you lying here on your back? now who woul 
have Eee bone in 


your 
She had.left the baby at home asleep, and just ran 
across the fields for a minute, she said, not having 
taken time te dressup her head ; and to tell the truth 
she had not done so fora week—her declaration no one 
who saw the frizzled diserder beneath her night-cap 
could doubt. 
Be a Bye further apology, she ‘threw aside her 
personal pa. om ‘ Neate Amr Moe 9 

, 8 as er an 
hands = my b= bay convenient poy and 
er nails a needle, w she 
pears one of her + itr 

After this sligshook loose her tresses, and having 
asked Aunt ‘for a comb, seated herself by the 
bed, ang beges: Figorously to work, talking all the 

e. 


She had with her-the ho darling who made 
the fourth of a when we first saw her, 
and she talked and combed her hair, he stood pulling 
at her dress and teasing her. 

“ Now be a good boy, and mother will give him a 
ot erty See, will scare all the folks to 


and if he opens his mouth so wide, a cat will 


le, “T suppose 


jomp, into it, and then his mother will, have no littl 
y. 


He did not seem affected by this pathetic appeal, 
but replied that he wished a cat had jumped into ‘her 
mouth before she came to Old. Throckmorton’s. 

“Did you ever!” exclaimed the mother, laughing 
behind her hand, in a peculiar, way; “I, tel} you now, 
he is one of ’em.” 

“ Tam that,” replied the son, and he forthwith com- 
menced biting at the arms of his appreciative parent, 
by way of bringing her to terms. 

* Will he have some.cake or honey?” asked Aunt 
Sally ; “ or is it nothing I ean give him he wants ?” 

“ Why, the truth is,” said Mrs, Muggins, who had 
been anxiously expecting some such demonstration on 
the part of my aunt, “the boy has got a considerable 
appetite from the long walk we've had this. morning, 
tosay nothing of his having had rather slim fodder 
fora day or two, and he would like a little of your 
nice things, and Iam dreadfully afraid he will be 
obstreperous till he gets some.” -. ,' 

Thugs much,accomplished, and Mr, Graham's ancient 
housekeeper having at length completed her toilet 
and seated herself in order.for duty beside my Uncle 
Peter’s bed, she with the kindly purpose 
which “ brought her out so early in the morning.” 
it’s none of my business,” she said, 
but I’m such a fool I can’t help saying what I think, 
and I know a-mestif-you-would-send for my Indian 
doetor he would cure you; he has been with me in 
all my bad times, and levis just as nice and modest- 
spoken a man as you would wish to see. I'll say that 
for him. The way I heard of him was this :—I was 
over to granmam’sone day after I ‘was married ; there 
was a full moon I. know, andl wentover at night ; 
Lex him to come after me, but he didn’t come 
‘and I went homealone, ‘That's the way with your 
matried men, they. haven’t half as much gallantry as 
they had when they were bachelors.” 
‘| Here she glanced significantly at Rosalie. 

“Well; I was con of a pain in my wrist, it 
appeared like as [ had sprainted it, and granmam says 
she, ‘why don’t: you send for the Indian doctor ?’ 
* What Indian doctor?’ saysI. ‘ Why, Doctor Snake- 
root,’ saysshe. ‘What a funny name!’ says I, ‘it fairly 
makes:a body crawl!’ 

“It might seem ourioug fo sonie that granmam 
should recommend Doctor Snakeroot to me, instead of 
her own son, but‘them that’s been in a house as long 
as 1 was at Woodside, know things that theni don’t 
know that hain’t been in a house so farmilurly ; and, I 
tell you now,'a bedy finds out things that a body 
wouldn’t think of, by being intimately- into the house 
of some that are’dalled firstcut.”" 

“ T’ve seen strange things, in my time. Have you 
seo Staff Graham, girls ? or Doctor Graham, as he 
pretends to call himself,” she asked, abruptly; and, an 
our reply that -we. had not, she said she would just 
‘warn us not to fall in-love :with him, for though he 
was mighty good looking, and had a smile that was 
like an angel's, he was.as ‘proud as old Nivk, and she 
had seen 9 good many fine ladies try to catch him, 
who couldn’t come it, and she thought there would 
be a slender chance for the like of us. 

Rosalie replied by‘a disdainful smile, which made 
Mrs. M look a little mean; and she went on to 
say, ‘Iam such a big fool I allers say jist what I 
think ; thar.” 


; A 

“My good friend, whatabout the Indian doctor?” 
interrupted Uncle Peter. 

Why,” said Rachel, ‘he cured Jane Hill when all 
the doctors had given her up, and, in fact, she had no 
bse! of herself, as you may say; she sent for a 

preacher and made her peace; and after that, sho heard 
of Snakeroot, some way or other—I don’t know how 
it wag—and she sent riglit off for him—her brother 
rode all night a-most ; and whea he got there the very 
first word was, “Whilé there is life there is hope,’ and 
they said he set right to work like as if he-was‘in 
earnest.  He'said a good deal ailed her, but he could 
cure her. Qh, they say she’ was just as white asa 
corpse. They say she took her meditine out of a oup 
that was made of a bear’s ear; I don’t know whether 
he would give it to you that way—likely what is 

for some ain’t good for others. Now, when I have 
my bad times, he always tells me to eat rabbit's meat ; 
he mostig traps them when he is out chopping. Jane 
wears the skin of a black snake round her left ankle 
—she wears it under her stockings—nobody sees it; 
it’s a charm.” 

(To be continued.) 
—————— 

Nava OgpNance.—We believe that it is intended, 
on the promotion to flag rank of Captain Astley 
Cooper , O.B., to offer him a seat at the Board 
of Admiralty, where he will, it is understood, take 
charge of all matters connected with naval ordnance. 
The only wonder in our minds is that such an ap- 
pointment was not made years ago. We have no lack 
of guns. There are now three 300-pounders—for 
want‘of ships to receive them—lying on the jetty. in 
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Portsmouth Dockyard. Then, again, if these were 
shipped, we are still without carriages on which to 
mount them. We are waiting the result of experi- 
ments, which, it is hoped, will be fairly and honour- 
ably carried out. Then, again, if we had ships and 
carriages ready for the ordnance, we very muchdoubt 
if we have a stock of proper ammunition for the 
latter. We are a very procrastinating people, and 
we fear that even the terrible experiences of the Ori- 
mean war have failed to cure us of our national vice. 
We are apt to rely too much on our powers of pro- 
duction. These, no doubt, are great, but “the stiteh 
in time” is as valuable to nations as it is to. the-holder 
of a simple pair of breeches, 


—_—_—_—_—_—__" 
THE CULTIVATION OF MEMORY. 


I HAVE @ decided opinion that the cultivation of | better imag 


memory beyond a certain point, is fatally calcnlated 
to injure the thinking faculty, and destroy everything 
like originality, . Reason atid isi n. are. both 
sufferers by it. Indeed,.a ver¢.ger verbal memory 
is wholly inconsistent with gentas, 

Any reflecting person mayyeasily satisfy himself of 
the truth of this, by atten te the process of his 
own mind, when he is endeavouring to recollect a 
certain number of ‘words. His attention must be 
closely concentrated on what he is about: he must 
exclude every ye be is pies from what ne is = 

aged upon. If, during the contemptible mechanism 
ot getting a thing by rote, & useful; a noble, or original 
thought should arise in'the’ mina of the mechanist, he 
must instantly discard dt, .° ‘ 

No matter if the pursuit of it should lead to the 
sublimest combinations, or the most important dis- 
covery. It has no business in his mind; it only 
serves to intercept the train of impressions which he 
is then endeavouring to establish. 

The pedagogue tells you, that when you are com- 
mitting anything to memory, you must be careful to 
keep yonr mind from wandering; i. e. you must 
chain down the whole power of your perceptive 
faculty to a dozen or two of. sounds, (for it is ten 
to one if any ideas are announced to them,) and shut 
yourself out altogether from that field of contempla~ 
tion, where alone it is possible to gather the flowers 
of fancy, or the fruits of reason. 

By pursuing this subject we might discover the 
cause of the want of genius among men of what is 
called regular education. Itis, that almost the whole 
system Of instruction for youth consists in the culti- 
vation of a verbal memory. to the neglect of almost 
every other faculty. This plainly shows up the truism, 
that nature is more powerful than art. 


VeceTaste Srrx.—Signor Potenza, an_ Italiam 
produces what lie calls vegetable silk from fine fibres 
in the bark of the mulberry tree. By pruning the trees 
once in two years, he obtains a quantity of branches, 
which are exposed to the stun to facilitate the separa- 
tion of the bark, and the latteris boiled in water pure, 
or acid, or alkaline, according to circumstauces, after 
which the fibres are prepared for spinning either by 
hand or bya machine. ‘Ten kilogrammes of branches 
yield ong and a half kilogrammes of the vegetable 
silk, This can be woven, by itself, but is said to be 
best suited for mixture with real silk in the fabrication 
of various tissues. 

A PaRApIsE FoR Beereaters.—An_ Uruguay 
correspondent. writes:—" Where I am now we have 
the best grass for animals all the year round to eat, 
at acost of from £1 10s. to £2 ahead. This is, the 
price of the animal alive, The supply.is unlimited, 
and the meat is of the very best description, and free; 
from. all disease, cattle plague being here unknown. 
I have killed of my own-estancia here ‘shots’ of four 
years old, giving of grease and tallow alone 56 lb,, 
and these were all grass-fed. Here artificial. feeding 
is unknown, and would not pay at present. . Why, 
therefore, should England. ever want. beef, when it 
can easily be got from this province, dead or alive, 
as cared for, and to any extent, within the space of 
thirty-seven days by steamer from here to England, 
at very little cost? . Here the. best beef is only 1d. per 
1b. in the market.” 

SoMNAMBULISM, EXTRAORDINARY. ~A remarkable 
case of somnambulism occurred in Devonport last 
week. , The family amongst whom the ease.cccurted 
are respectably connected.’ About two o'clock in the 
morning, the,servant.was atoused by the front door of 
tle house being slammed leudly, and knowing. that 
the door had been fastened securely on the previous 
night,.she feared that something was wrong. She 
dressed herself and aroused her: master, and having 


informed him of the circumstance, they ed .to | 


the door, and to their astonishment found ‘that it had 
been unbolted and unlocked from the inside, somebody 
having evidently. left the house, Mr. —— at once 
proceeded to the room of his gon, a young man about 
iwenty-two years. of age, to.arouse. him, but was sur- 


Psed to find that he was gone, though his clothes 
Were lying to all appearance where he had placed them 
on the previous night. No case of somnambulism 
haying before occurred in the family, Mr. —— had no 
idea of any such thing, and naturally became alarmed. 
As quickly as he conid he’ passed through the small 
garden in frontof the houseinto the street.or roadway 
to see if any persons were near. He walked on to 
the head of Ford Hill, when he was amazed to sve 
a human form ina pai staph walking up the 
hill towards him. He wpited till the form approached 
him, and then, in unspeakable consternation, he!beheld 
that it was his who p him without noticing 
him. He followed at a short distance, but presently a 
man overtook him another direction and aroused 
14 fright of the young man, 
yoke ent might be 
“Ag in all 


yenet about mh ‘stated. that he ut that he 
ad been to 1p," i sleep, in his dream, 
dreamt where the’ sag wa. He. ed to tho 
spot, when he.awoke “in his dream,” and there found 
the ring. Extraordinary to relate he had the ring on 
when aroused, by the person alluded to. 


_& WORD, ABOUT GIPSIES. . 

Tue gipsies were first seen in Bigland about 1512 ; 
but they had-come into Scotland seventy years 
before. . tas 

In the reign of Henry VIII, laws were en- 
acted ‘‘ againstan outlandish valling themselves 
Egyptians, using, no cont or feat+of »merchandise ;” 
this was the 10th-¢hap,/of the 22nd:of Hen. 8. Their 
sins were that they “‘wandered from shire to shire, 
and from place to place, in great company, and used 
great subtlety and craft to deceive the people,” telling 
fortunes, and also committing ‘‘ many heinous felonies 
and robberies.” 

Under Queen Elizabeth a jaw was made by which 
it was made felony, without benefit of the clergy, for 
any person being fourteen years, whether “ natural born 
subject or stranger,” who should remain with them 
one month at once or at several times. Many gipsies 
were transported to the Continent, anc many were 


A few years before the Restoration, thirtecs «’»sies 
were hanged at oné Suffolk Assizes. In tjucen 
Elizabeth’s time there were computed to be ten 
thousand gipsies in England. In Scofland'they were 
more numerous. At first they passed themselves. off 
as persons of consequénce from Egypt and pilgrime 
under orders from the Pope. 

Jamés the Fourth wrote a letter to the King of 
Denmark in 1506, on behalf of Antonio Garvino, Earl 
of Little Egypt, and the other afflicted and lamentable 
tribe of his retinue, who, by command of the Pope, 
were‘ pilgriming over the Obristian world.” The 
gipsies continued in good report, or rather were not 
found out, for many years. 

James the Fifth of Scotland entered into a league 
with John Faw, “Lord and Earl of Little Egypt,” 
anda writ in favour of this Prince or Rajah was “ sub- 
scribed with ourhand and under our Privy Seal at 
Falkland the 15th day of February and the 28th of our 
reign.” This writ, which is long and complicated, 
recognizes the laws andcustoms of the gipsies amongst 
themselves. 

But this! was their last. gleam of prosperity, for they 
quartelled bitterly amongst themselves and got into 
the courts of justiee, whereby their trae eharacter 

peared. 

But the most fatal thing for'them was an adyenture 
which befell King Jamés the Fifth. As he was going 
on one: of his roaming expeditions, disguised as a 
gabérlunzie man; he fell in with a party of gipsies, 
whorwere carousing in a cave near Wemyss, in Fife- 
. shire: whether it was a drunken. quarrel, or that the 
disguised King made.Jove to.one of the gipsy women, 
is uncertain; but a scuffle ensued, in which his sacred 
Majesty was near being killed, and when order was 
restored, he was kept prisoner and made to carry their 
wallets, and treated with much harshness. 

Itis possible they did not know him; at last, after 
some days, he contrived to writw ona slip of paper, 
which he bribed a boy to earry to Falkland, about 
ten miles off, to tell his nobles thatthe ‘ guid man of 
Ballangiek” was in captivity. As soon as assistance 

i hé King caused two of the gipsy tinkers, who 
had treated him the worst, to be hanged on the spot. 

When he got back to Falkland, he lost no time in 
passing an Order in Council by which, 
sies were seen together, any one who chose might 
lang, two of them, letting: the third one go free.” 
This order was followed up by ‘other’ enactments 





“ if three gip- | ding 


origin of the secrecy which ‘the gipsies observe abo 
themselves and their race to this day. 

In spite of-the laws, the gipsies continued to livs 
and flourish, and to be a nthe 1g amongst themselves. 
They were tinkers, skitfu] workers in metal, hor-e- 
deniers, farriers and potters. Some ‘gipsics acquired 
wealth and dressed in fine clothes: Johnny. Pan, s 
handsome gipsy, ‘a Lord of Little Egypt,” of the 
same tribe as the foregoing, induced the wife of the 
Earl of Oassilis to elope with him, in the absence of 
her husband, who had gone to attend the Assembly 
of Divines in Westminster, 1643. The husband on 
his return pursued his wife and recovered her; the 
bybr=s\ coe were hanged, and the lady shut up in 
lonely tower to the day of her death, 

"were fifteen valiant men, 
Black, but very bonny, 
And all lest their lives for one, 
The Bash Oassilis’ lady. 

Mr. Browning's * of the Duchess” is a poetio 
version of a similarelopement, without the tragical 
ending. Gipsies. seem’to have a touch of genius in 
whatever work do; but fickleness and want of 
staying power, as call it, ere the badge of all 
their tribe, and the real curse upon them.’ 

The word “ gitano,” Spanish for gipsy, signifies also 
a flatterer ; and all the derivatives ring the changes 
upon wheedling, enticing, flattering, blandishmente— 
all being synonyms for‘ gipsy-like.” The sins of 
the gipsies against their neighbours have been mostly 
confined to robbing, cheating, and flattering; they 
pated very seldom murdered, exvépt amongst them- 
selves. ; i 

The author's conclusion of the whole matter is, that 
“it is impossible to say where the gipsy soul may not 
exist at the present day, for if always remains gipsy ; 
cross it out to the last drop of the original blood, 
where that drop goes the gipsy soul accompanies it.” 
One p of gipsy blood makes a man kin to all 
gipsydom. After this, let all men look to their 
pedigrees. 


A pieerase is killing the oysters in France by thon- 
sands. ‘Ihe disease consists in the introduction into 
the shell of the oyster of a parasite, which, armed 
with a screw-shaped shell, sharp as a file, manages to 
drill a hole between the scales of the under shell, and 
making its bed beneath the body of the mollusc, te 
suck out its juices, leaving thecreature dry, hard, and 
according to the judgment of the physicians consulted. 
decidedly poisonous to the human frame. 

Ovrious Counrer-CurRENT IN LAKE Erte.—Tho 
Cleveland Herald, of « recent date, notices aphonomenon 
in Lake Erie. Many persons gathered along the banks 
of the Cuyahoga river to see the water fuwing tawards 
the source whence it came, carrying with it logs, 
blocks, and other floating materials. In the afternoon 
the river rose about two feet, being at its highest stage 
about four o’clock, when, from some cause, the water 
began to flow in an opposite direction from the lake. 
The wind was blowing a stiff breeze from the south, 
which makes the matter more singular. 


Ancient Pyramips in CaLirorniA.—Another of 
those numerous edifices of civilized antiquity in the 
New World has just been discovered, in the shape o! 
a great stone pyramid, composed of courses from 
eighteen, inches to nearly three feet in thickness, and 
five to eight feet in length. Ithas a level top of more 
than fifty feet square, though it is said to be evident 
from the remains that it was once completed. This pyra- 
mid differs, in some respects, from. the Egyptian pyra- 
mids, being more slender or pointed, and the outer 
surface of the blocks being cut to an angle that gav« 
the structure, when new and complete, a smooth or 
‘regular,surface from top to bottom, 

Lyon KinG or Arms.—From the middle of tie 
15th century to 1796 the office was invariably held br 
a commoner—several Lindsays (including Sir Davi 
the poet), at least two Erskines, Sir James Balfour, & 
In England and’ Ireland, and every other country in 
Europe, the King of Arms, whether he be Garter or 
Ulster, has always been @ commoner. The opinion 
in Scotland, ene amongst the members of the 
“College of Justice” (bench, bar, and writers to the 
signet), the Royal Academy, Society of Antiquariee. 
&c., appears to’ be decidedly in favour of a commoner 
Ifa nobleman is appointed, the office’would be merged 
in the:peerage ; while it would be magnified if oop- 
ferred on a commoner. Moreover, there are certain 
duties ing to the office which are not consi- 
dered compatible with the dignity of » peer. Ao 
cordingly William IV. had to dispense with the ser- 
vices of the Earl of Kinnoull (the late Lord Lyon) «: 
investitures of the Thistle, when “Lyon” ought « 
attend as:an officer of the Order. Many of the leo- 

peers and commoners of Scotland. are: strongi« 
of epinion that, for these and other reasons, @ cot 
moner should be appointed, especially | if: he Jhapper» 





to be conversant with the ‘‘ gentle of he 


equally severe ; and these laws were doubtless the | raldry. 
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First Class. 


Third Class. 


(THE ROYAL (FAMILY) ORDER OF VICTORIA AND ALBERT.] 


THE ROYAL ORDER OF 


AND ALBERT. 


VICTORIA 


Weare, this week, by permission, and the courtesy 
of the Lord Chamberlain's Office, enabled to give our 
readers an elaborately executed drawing of the Insig- 
nia and jewels of the Hlustrions (fF amity) Royal Order 

Victoria and Albert. 

Cur readers have doubtlessly often, upon reading 
in the daily papers the list of names of illustrious and 
noble personages attending Her Majesty’s Drawing 
Rooms, wondered what could be the meaning of the 
line “Her Royal Highness the Princess Helena and 
the Crown Princess of Prussia (Princess Royal of Exg- 
land),” wore the “ Victoria and Albert Order;” at all 
events, the present writer has been long piqued to dis- 
cover something of the origin of this new Royal and 
iliustrious Decoration. 

First let us premise, that it is an Order conferred 
alone upon Ladies, like that of Isabel of Spain, and that 

‘ the Lady of the Jewélled Cross of Austria. Apropos 
of the latter, we bave before us now the card of a 
Conntess, after whose noble title runs—Dame Noble de 
Ordre de la Croix Etoilée d Autriche. 

Very eccentric, at least if we may believe the 
lagends, have been the origin of many illustrious Or- 
ders of Knighthood. To wit, that of the Golden 
Fleece, instituted by Philip the Good, Duke of Bur- 
cundy, A.D. 1429, which was supposed to commemo- 
«te the plentifulness of mutton, or, perhaps, generally 
tive great prosperity of that Sovereign Duchy, and that 
»f the Order of the Garter in connection with the name 
f King Edward and the Countess of Salisbury. 

‘Bhe illustrious Order of the Garter, now, perhaps, 
tle most illustrious in fhe world, is bestowed alone 
.o0n Sovereign Princes and great Nobles, (we be- 
lieve it was never but onceconferred upon a commoner, 
\' though it.is recorded that the late great statesman, 
Sur Rebert Peel, bad the distinguished honour of being 
enabled to deoline it); being, in fact, apart from her 
Royal favour, the one honour alene that the Sovereign 

an bestow upon him whom Her Majesty delighteth to 

1onoug and who possesses already the highest rank, 
tiiles, and wealth. 

Iliustrious, however, as is the Order of the Garter, 
The Order of “ VaorontA Ap ALBERT” will be esti- 
mated by posterity in even a greater degree: for not 
only is it ilusttious as beingy;in the first class, only 
vestowed upon the Praycgss£s OF THE BLoop Royat, 
nearest the Throne: in the second, upon the great 
Ladies of the Household, or friends of the Queen 
Reguant, or Queen Consort: and, thirdly, upon Ladies 





of the Household of a secondary rank. But, inasmuch 
that it derives its origin from the devotion of a Lady, 
as illustrious for her virtues as a woman, as for her 
ratk as Queen ‘of this: Empire, for the Memory of. a 
pare and Good Husband (the Father. of our Kings 
to be 

The Order of “‘ Victoria and Albert,”, was instituted 
on the 10th of February, 1862, by Queen Victoria, to 
commemorate Her Majesty's Marriage with ALBERT 
THE Goop. Thus runs the preamble :— 

“Vicrorta, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, De- 
fender of the Faith. To all to whom these presents 
shall come, greeting: Whereas, We, taking into our 
Royal consideration, the Happiness which We have 
experiencedin Our married state, for a period of more 
than twenty-one years, and the blessings which it 
hath pleased’Almighty Ged to bestow upon Us, aad 
our dearly-beloved and ever to be lamented Husband, 
His Royal Highness Francis Atpert AvcGustus 
CuarLes Emanvet, THe Pace Consort, Duke of 
Saxony and Prince of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, have re- 
solved to commemorate Our Happy Marriage by the 
Institution ofa Famimy Order of Distinction, to be 
enjoyed by Our Mosr Dear Children, the Princesses 
of Our Royat House, and upom buch other Princesses 
upon whom we, from time to time, shall think fit to 
confer the same, agreeably to the rules and regula- 
tions hereinafter declared: Now, know Yr, that for 
the purpose of carrying this Our resolution into effect, 
We have instituted, constituted, arid created, and by 
these Presents, for Us; Our Hetrs,and Successors, 
do institate, constitute, and ereate an Order of Dis- 
tinction, to be known and have for ever hereafter the 
name, style, and designation of 


THE ROYAL ORDER 


or 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 

And we are graciously pleased to make, ordain, and 
establish the following rufes and ordinances for the 
government of the same, and which shall from hence~ 
forth be inviolably observed and kept.” 

These rules are, as commanded and ordained by Her 
Masesty, as Sovereign of the new Order, 

1. That every 10th of February shall be deemed 
the Anniversary of the Institution of Taz Orper or 
Vicroria AND ALBERT, 

2. Thatthe Kings and Queens Regnant of Great 
Britain for all time shall be. the Sovereigns thereof. 

8. That itshall be competent for Her Majestyand 
her successors to confer the decoration’ of the Order 
upon such of the femate descendants and wives of the 


inction'of Vierorta AnD 





male descendants of Queen VicrorIa and ALBERT 
THE Goon, as they shall think fit. 

4. That their Royal Highnesses the Crown Princess 
and of Prussia (The Princess Royal of England), the 
Princess Alice (Princess Louis of Hesse) shall be the 
first members of the Royal (Famity) Orpgr of Vic- 
TORIA and ALBERT. 

5. So—characteristically of our good Queen—it is 
also ordered that from, and immediately after the solemn 
rite of Confirmation shall have been veceived by Our 
other Mosr Dear Davucnrers according to the Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Church of England, they shall 
become eligible to be nominated by Us, ovr Hetrs 
and Successors, members of the said order. 

6. The Queens and Princesses of Foreign Houses 
connected by blood or amity shall be eligible to be ad- 
mitted to same order. 

7. That the decoration of the Order shall consist 
of an Onyx Cameo having the effigies of Her Majesty 
and her Beloved Royal Consort conjointly therein, in 
an ornamental oval set with diamonds, surmounted 
by an Imperial Crown in precious stones, attached to 
a white moire Riband of an inch and a half in 
width, tied in a bow, and shall be worn on the left 
shoulder. 

8. That the Order shall be conferred by personal 
investiture with the Insignia upon such Queens 
and Princesses as the Sovereign Regnant may please 
to appoint.—In the absence from Englaa, however, 
of any such illustrious personage, it shall be compe- 
tent for the reigning Sovereign ‘to transmit ‘the De- 
coration of the Order; with an atitograph letter. 

9. The expense attending the Order shall be 
borne by the Sovereign, or by the Sovereign and 
Queen Consort jointly.—The Decoration, on the De- 
mise of the holder, to be returned to the Sovereign, 
saving and excepting in the case of their Royal High- 
nesses the Crown Princess of Prussia, and the Princess 
Alice, who had, prior to the establishment of these 
regulations, received the Decorationfrom Her Majesty. 

10. That a Register shall be kept, in which the 
names of the Royal and Illustrious Princesses who 
may be admitted into this Order'shall be enrolled. 

Lastly; Her Majesty reserves to herself, and her 
successors, full power of annulling, altering, abroga- 
ting, augmenting, interpreting, or vo errr with 
these regulations, or any on thereof. 

So far the;Iustitution of this Famty Order of Dis- 

ALBERT. 

Site then, ‘however, ‘Her Majesty bas sly 
thought fit to oreate and establish two other classes o! 
Tue Rora Orvrr of Viororié and ALBERT. 

The First, as we have stated, being for Princesszs 
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of the BLogp of VicrorraA and Atusert. The Se- 
cond, for the Mistress of the Robes, Lady of the 
Bedchamber, or any other lady holding office in the 
household of the Queen Regnant or Consort of these 
realms. 

Thus it is ordered that the Decoration of the Se- 
cond Class shall be similar to the First, except that 
it shall be smaller, ornamented with pearls and dia- 
ats and the Imperial Crown enamelled in proper 
colours. 

The Third Class is to be conferred upon such 
ladies as have held, or do hold, the office of Bed- 
Me eR or other office in the Royal House- 
ho 

The decoration of the Third Class shall consist of 
an oval-shaped monogram, composed of the lettérs 
V. P. and A.in gold, pierced and ornamented wit) 
pearls and diamonds, suspended from an Imperial 
Crown, enamelled in proper colours and ornamented 
with diamonds, attached to a white moire riband, 
and shall be worn in the same manner as those ap- 
pertaining to the First and Second Classes, 

One regulation we have omitted—viz., that every 
member of the Order shall, when. presented with the 
Insignia of the Order, give a written undertaking 
and promise for the due return’ of the Decoration 
of Tue Royat Orper of Victoria and ALBERT, to 
= Sovereign of the said Order in the event. of 


ecease. 

So far the Royal (Family) Order of Victoria and 
Albert. It must net, however, be forgotten that by 
the lamented Prince Consort's advice Her Majesty, 
about the clese of the Crimean campaign, instituted 
that Vicrorta Cross which is worn upon the breast 
of private and general, and—even the civilian, for 
acts of distinguished gallantry in the field. 

Again Her Majesty, with marvellous wisdom, 
sought to gain the love of our Indian fellow sub- 
jects by the institation of the Order of the Star or 
Ixp14. May we hope that some day there will be 
an Order of distinction conferable upon men dis- 
tinguished in Literature, Art, and Science? 

The last gracious act of Her Majesty is the institu- 
tion of the ALperT MxpAt, to be awarded for gal- 
lantry in saving life at sea, and of which we are also 
enabled to present to our readers a drawing. 


THE ALBERT MEDAL, 


Tuis medal is a copper-bronze garter, edged with 
gold, and bearing an iuscription in gold, in relief. 
The monogram is in gold, behind which lies a plaque 
of blue enamel. The ‘surmounting Albert crown 
is also of bronze, picked out with gold. The attach- 
ing ribbon is of dark blue, with two white stripes. 

The medal is from a design by Mr. Jemmett 
Browne, of the Wreck Department of the: Board of 
Trade. Mr. Browne has long: been known as an 
amateur artist of much wer 

The following is the Royal warrant instituting the 
new order :— 


Victoria R.—Victoria, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith, &c., to all to whom 
these presents shall come, greeting :— 

Whereas, we, taking into our Royal consideration 
that great loss of life is sustained by reason of ship- 
wrecks and other perils of the sea, and taking also into 
consideration the many daring aad heroic actions per- 
formed by mariners and others to prevent such loss, 
and to save the lives of those who are in danger of 
perishing by reason of wrecks and perils of the sea; 
and taking, also, into. consideration the expediency of 
distinguishing such efforts by sone mark of our Royal 
favour :—Now, for the purpose of attaining an end 
so desirable as that of rewarding such actions as 
aforesaid, we have institutedand created, and by these 
presents for us, our heirs and successors, institute and 
create a new decoration, which we are desirous should 
be highly prized and eagerly sought after, and are 
graciously pleased to make, ordain, and establish the 
following rules and ordinances for the government of 
the same, which shall from henceforth be inviolably 
observed and kept :— 

1. It is ordained that the distinction shall be styled 
“ The Albert Medal,” and shall consist of a gold oval- 
shaped badge or decoration, enamelled in dark blue, 
with @ monegram composed of the letters V. and A. 
interlaced, with an anchor erect, in gold, surrounded 
with a garter, in. brenze, inscribed in raised letters of 
gold “ For gallantry in saving life at. sea,” and sur-~ 
mounted by a representation of the crown of his Reyal 
Highness the lamented Prince Consort, andsuspended 
from a dark blue ribbon’ of five eighths of an inchin 
Width, with two white longitudinal stripes. 

2. It is. ordained that the medal shall be suspended 
from the left breast. 

3. Ttis ordained that the names of those upon whom 
we may be-pleaséd to confer the decoration shall be 
published in the London Gazette, and a registry thereof 
kept-in'the Office'of the Board of Trade. -- ~~ °° 
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4. It is ordained that any ene who, after having re 
ceived the-meda}, again performs an act which, if he 
had not received such medal, would have entitled him 
to it, such further act shall be recorded by a bar 
attached to the ribbon by which the medal is suspended, 
and for every such additional act an additional bar 
may be added. 

5. It is ordained that the medal shall only be 
awarded to those who, after tlie date of this instru- 
ment, have, in saving, or endéavouring to save, the 
lives of others from shipwreck or other peril of the 
sea, endangered their own lives; and that such award 
shall be made only on a recommendation to us by the 
President of the Board of Trade. 

6. In order tomake such additional provision as shall 
effectually preserve pure this most honourable dis- 
tinction, it is ordained that if any person on whom 
such distinction is conferred be guilty of any crime or 
disgraceful conduct which, ip our judgment, dis- 
qualifies him for the said decoration, his name shall 
forthwith be erased from the registry of individuals 
upon whom the.said decoration shall Lave been con- 
ferred by an especial warrant under our Royal sign 
manual, and his.medal shall be forfeited; and every 
person to whom the said medal] is given shall, before 
receiving the same, enter into an engagement to return 
the same if his name shall be so erased as aforesaid 
under this regulation. It is hereby further declared 
that we, our heirs aud successors, shall be the sole 
judges of the circumstance demanding such expulsion; 
moreover, we shall at all times have power to restore 
such persons as may at any time have been expelled 
to the enjoyment of the decoration. 


The issue of the new medal isinaugurated by con- 
ferring it upon the actor in the heroic deed recorded 
in the following paragraph :— 


On Friday, the 23rd March, during a heavy gale 
from tlie south-west, a barque was observed close in 
shore endeavouring to weather the Start Point; 
failing to do this, she came ashore on the Prawle 
tocks, half a mile to the west of Start Lighthouse. Mr. 
Popplestone, the occupier of the Start estate, who had 
been anxiously watching this ill-fated ship, and who 
was the only witness of the disaster in this lonely 
spot, proceeded at once over the precipitous cliffs ; and 
with a rope succeeded in saving three of the crew at 
the imminent risk of his own life—one sea having 
washed him off the rock, but in the returning wave 
he régained his footing. The vessel proved to be the 
Spirit of the Ocean, R. Cary, master, registered 550 
tons, bound for Halifax. She struck en the rocks at 
half-past six p.m., and parted amidships immediately 
on striking, the fore part, in which were the crew, 
turning over keel uppermost; the passengers, being 
in the stern of the vessel, were all drowned in the 
poop cabin. ‘I'he sole survivor from jthat part of 
thé ship was the mate, who was rescued from his 
perilous position at tep p.m. by Mr. Poppleston, with 





the assistance of the coastguard, who arrived at 
eight from the Tor-cross station with their rocket 
apparatus. Of the crew, only Creighton Jenkins 
(mate), William Impett (boatswain), and Muller and 
another German (seamen) are saved. 


A LiguruousE SHAKEN BY AN EartuQuakE.-; 
The Flugga Rock, situated about a mile and a half 
from the north shore of North Unst, in Shetland, tie 
most northern portion of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
was visited by an earthquake on the 9th ult. Tho 
rock, of a conical form, rises 180 ft., and is sur- 
mounted by a lighthouse. The light-keeper gives 
the following report of the occurrence :—“ On the 
9th ult., when I was on watch in the light-room, 
at 1.20 a.m., the tower began to shako terribly, and 
Crow and Sutherland (the assistant light-keepers) 
called up to me from the bed-room to see what was 
the matter, as the tower was shaking. I had not 
power to answer them, for the- red shades com- 
menced to rattle, and wére like to be shaken out of 
their frames, the shaking lasting thirty seconds. 
There was no wind nor sea toscause the tower to 
shake, and we think it must have been the shock 
of an earthquake.” 


Ancient Cititzs Dsscoverep.—The American 
Department of State bas received despatches from 
the Consul at Tobasce, Mexico, dated January 3, 
1866, in which he communicated the discovery of 
the ruins of two ancient cities, which have remained 
unknown since the days of the Conquest. The 
first, he says, from its topography and situation, he 
is led to believe is one ocenpied by Cortex at the 
time of his invasion of Tobasco, and is situated 
about fifteen miles to the west of Frontera, a town 
at the mouth of Tobasco or Grijoloa river, tho other 
is situated in the north-eastern portion of the 
State, nearly opposite the present city of Laguna de 
Los Terminus, and was known before the Conquest 
as Xicoconea. The traditions connected with it trace 

its origib to a period at least two hundred years before 
the Christian era. 


A cuRIous menage has just been established in ihe 
Jardin des Plantes. In aniron cage have been placed 
@ young lioness, an Algerian wild boar, and a little 
dog. ‘This last is quite the master, the lioness gener- 
ally amusing herself with teasing the boar. When, 
however, the lioness goes too far the dog interferes 
and re-establishes order. 


Microscoric Wonpers or THE Drer.—Amongst 
the objects which crowd the ocean, is the family of 
minute plants called Diatomaces :—" The pieces or 
joints of which these plants are composed are called 
JSrustules; and each frustule consists of a single cell, 
whose coat is composed of a very delicate mombrane 
madé of organized silex. That these plants have thus 
the power of withdrawing silez, or flint earth in some 
manner from, the waters of the sea, and fixing it in 
their tissues, is certain, but the exact methodin which 
this is effected has not been ascertained. A remark- 
able point in their history results from this power of 
feeding on flint. It is this: their bodies are inde- 
structible. Thus, their constantly accumulating re 
mains are gradually deposited in strata, under the 
waters of the sea as well asin lakes and ponds. At 
first, the effect produced by thingsso small—thou- 
sands of which might be containedin a drop, and 
millions packed together ina cubic inch, may appear 
of trifling moment,when speaking of so grand an ope- 
ration as the deposition of submarine strata. Bai as 
each moment has its value in the measurement of 
time,to whatever extent of ages the succession may be 
prolonged, so each of these atoms has a definite rela- 
tion to space, and their constant production and ‘e- 
position will at length result in mouatains, Tho 
examination of the most aucient of the stratified rocks, 
and of all others in the ascending scale, and the in- 
vestigation of deposits now in course of fortuation, 
teach us that from the first dawn of animated nature 
up to the present hour, this prolific family has never 
ceased its activity. England may boast that the sun 
never sets upon her empire, but here is an ocean 
realm whose subjects are literally morenumerous than 
the sands of the sea. We cannot count them by mil- 
lions simply, bat by hundreds of thousands of millions. 
Indeed, it is futile to speak of numbers in relation to 
things so unaccountable. Extensive rocky strata, 
chains of hills, beds of marl, almost every description 
of soi!, whether superficial or raised from a great 
depth, contain the remains of this little plantin greater 
or less abundance. Some great tracts of country are 
literally built up‘of their skeletons. No country is 
destitute of such monuments, and in some they con- 
stitute the leading features in the structuré of the soil. 
The world is a vast catacomb of Diatomaces; vor is 
the growth of those old dwellers on our earth dimi- 
nishé@ in its latter days."—Dr. Harvey's Sca-side 
Book. 
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Miss Buryix Auive Acawx.—The Berlin, journals | 


contain the following curious paragraph:—‘ A Hun- 
pee gisl, borm at Oedenbourg without hands, now 

twenty years of age, has been giving some curious re- 
presentations in the Prussian capital. She performs 
with her mouth the functions of hands. She sews, 
embroiders, exeoutes the most delicate work with 
pearls, even threads her needles, and makes kuots, all 
with the tongue, apparently without difficulty, and 
certainly without the assistance of anyone.” 





BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER-: 


By B.D. B. N. Souruwogzsy, 
Author of “&edf-Made,” “AU Alone,” de, &s. 
—_—__@———- 
OHAPTER L&. 
‘ound, sound the clarion—fill, fill the fife! 
“tro all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious strife 
is worthan age without a mame! 
‘Tyas bustle im the street below-—— 
“Forward! march |" and forth they go! 
Steeds neigh and trample all aroand— 
Steel rings, spears glitter, trumpets sound! td 
cOtl. 
Youne Exwen remained the honoured gaést of the 

id parsonage. He had been relieved of the command 
of the Sea Scourge and promoted to the rank of first 
lieutenant, and he was now waiting orders. 

But neither arguments nor entreaties. could induce 
Miss Conyers to profit by the large-hearted hospitality 
of the Rosenthals, and take up even a temporary resi- 
dence under their roof. 

She found cheap board in a respectable private 
family, in the suburbs, near the parsonage, and she 
visited her friends very olten, and went every day with 
Ermiuie to the b ospitals 

Justin, very soon after his retarn home, made knewn 
his inteation of enlisting in the army. 

This announcement filled the hurt of his sister with 
dismay. All ihe latent pride in the gentle bosom of 
the Lath evau minister’s meek child arose in. arms. For 
ner idolized brother, she was more ambitious, and she 
could not endure the thought of the hardships, priva- 
tious and humiliations he would have to suffer as a 
soidier. 

Jasiin went and enlisted in a new regiment that was 
being formed to go to India. 

And his sister saw no more of him jor a week, at 
the end of which he re-appeared at the parsonage with 
his fine auburn bair cropped close to his head and sur- 
mounted by the,,soldier’s cap, and his athletic form 
displayed to the very best advantage in his uniform. 

The three young ladies were alone in the drawing- 
room when he was ushered in in this dress. 

Hali laughing and half crying, Erminie sprang to 
welcome him. 

With visible emotion Bsitomarte also offered him 
ber hand. 

Aud Elfie openly expressed her opinion : 

* Justin, you were .cut out for a soldier! I never 
saw you look so well in my life. But then the close- 
Sitting uniform certainly does show off ‘a fine figure 
of a man,’ as uo other dress in the world could 
Somehow or other, I think of a gladiator, and of an 
Apollo, and the Golossus of Rhodes, when I look at 
you in that tight fit, Mr. Rosenthal.” 

Miss Fielding, I am your, slave and your knight, 
Were it permitted in the ranks, I would pin your 

glove upon my cap for a feather !" said Justin, laugh- 
img and bowing. 


“No, dou’t! Britomarte would put a spider in my 
duw pilin!” 
“ Eifie!” indignantly exclaimed Miss Conyers. 


“You kuow you'd poison me if I should dare to— 
nem—be a Siend of Justin’s! Oh, I know! I’ve 
read. the story ef the dog in the manger! how the dog 

uldn’t eat the hay and wouldn’t let the heifer eat it!” 
waghed the girl. 

“You are privileged to jest roughly, I suppose,” 
eaid Miss Conyers, coldly. 

“T know I am,” admitted Elfie—“ privileged to, do 
everything but fiirt with Justin. If I was to dare to 
do that—hush, girls! you know how Britty can hate 
men, but you will never know how she can hate 
women until some unlucky woman gives Justin her 
glove to wear in his cap!—Mercy! there, I’ve done!” 
exclaimed Elfie, shrinking from Britomarte’s flashing 
eyes. 

, “ Aud now we'll change the subject.” 

Britomarte boarded with a widow of the name of 
Burton, who Lad three grown daughters. They lived 
n @ small white cottage, in a large, shady garden in 
we north-eastern suburbs of the city, aud not very 
far from the parsonage. 

The mother and daughters supported themselves by 
‘aking in plain sewing. As Britomarte was their only 
ovarder, and was contented to share their own simple 
and frugal meals, ler living was inexpensive, and she 


Every hour of the day that she did not devote to 
visiting with Erminie, was employed in this work, 
and the stroke of midnight often found her still at 
her needle. 

And yet, with all this industry, Britomarte could 
scarcely make € h to pay ber small expenses. 

Justin and Erminie guessed all this, and felt great 
but vain regret; fer so 4s Miss Conyers remained 
so obstinately proud and mdependent, they could do 
nothing on earth to assist her, 

“It seems to me,” complaimed Erminie, ‘‘ that if I 
were in Britomarte’s place, I would allow those who 
love me to improve my eondition.” 

“You cannot understand her, and I do not blame 
her,” answered Justin. 

Once Erminie said: 

“ Britomarte, dearest, if you will be so independent, 
why cau you uot be go mae tar? arrsaebla war — 
agreeable to yourseli? Why doyou wi pive wusic 


lessons ?” 





“Because, my dean, I only want transient work, 
something that, con give upat any m ‘moment without 
wronging any one.” ; 

“But w you mean by Beitomarto ?” 

“My oe nen uncertain.” 

“ Oh, Pray that. Where will you go?” 


pass” ago teeta Mize Conyers, 
ergss-question- 


bmn 
So Erminie sighed anid ke 

ane was DOW, 60 ed that she 
seldom got tospend am evening at the parsonage. 
Something like a fortnight had elapsed since that 
evening wher she had takem tea with ,Erminie, and 
laughed at Justin for his mere camp promotions; and 
since then she had not visited their house. 

One afternoon she sat diligently sewing, when Mrs. 
Burton came up to her room and told her that there 
was an old man below asking to speak to her. 

She went down stairs and found Bob, who handed 
her a note from Erminie. 

It was very short, and ran thus: 

“Dear Bpitomartse,—Please come to me at 
once, for lamin great distress. ERMINIE.” 
“Whatis the mattex, Bob 2?” she inquired, 
“Ma'am?” 

“Is there anything amiss at your Louse?” 

“No, ma'am, not asI know.of; Miss Erminie is 
crying, but I ain’t heard ne bad news.” 

Britomarte ran up to Ler reom,and puton her bonnet 
and shawl, and came down aad joined the old sarvant, 
and started for the parsonage 

But her fleet steps soon distanced his feeble oues, 
and she arrived at the house first, and burried im- 
mediately to the library, where she found Erminie in 
tears, 

“ What is it aH, my dearest?” inquired Miss Con- 
yers, throwing off her bonnet and shawl, and taking 
Erminie in her arms. 

“Oh, Britomarte,; I- have no courage at all when 
the test comes,” sobbed Erminie, dropping her head 
upon the bosom of her friend. 

“But what is it, dearest?” again inquired Miss 
Conyers, with a misgiving heart. 

“Oh, can’t you imagine’? Oh, Britomarte, Justin 
is.to leave this evening.” 

Even Britomarte for an instant reeled under the 
blow, but in anotlier she rallied and replied : 


“That is well. We don't want any more camp 
heroes, Erminie.” ' 
“But it issudden. True, we were expecting this, 


or rather hearing of it, every day. But it had got to 
be an old story: I began to think that he would're- 
main in Englaad, when about an hour ago came an 
orderly sergeant with this note from Justin—listen 
to it,” said Erminié, anfolding little note and 
readings 
“My Dearest SistER,— We have received our 
orders. Wego by the six o'clock boats this afternoon: 
I will try to see you before we leave. If I cannot get 
to the house, will you be at the wharf? -And as you 
love me, send for Britomarte, and prevail on her to re- 
main with you at the house, or accompany yon to the 
wharf, as case may require. Meaven bless you 
JUSTIN.” 
“ Itis now two o'clock. ‘Shall you stay here or go 
to the wharf?” inquired Britomarte, in a tremulous 
tone. 
“*T shall remain here reg five o’clock. If he’ does 
not come before that hour, I shall know that he will 
not come at all, and that the only chance we shall 
have of taking leave of him will be at the wharf,” 
replied Erminie: 
“My darling, if he isnot here within a very few 
moments, he will not be here at all; for you Ww 
he vmue ee time enough after Visiting you 
t 
ad phat’ is true. Still, it is not worth while for us 
to leave the house. before five o'clock, as they will 





“ Yon are right,” agreed Britomaite. | 

“And oh! 1 still hope. that he. may come’ here, 
It will be dreadful to have to bid him ye at 
the wharf, in the muititude of men ut if I do 
have to go to the wharf, you will go => wah me, Brito 

marte?” Erminie, 

“ Certainly,” replied Miss Conyers. 

“And oh! 'Britty, Britty, if you weuld only give 
him a little hope—a: little hope to.cheer him on his 
way.” 
“Don’t speak of it, Erminie. I would die for 
pour brother rather than sacrifice my principles 


Erminie sighed and forbore to reply. 

Even while she spoke, the door bell rang sharply. 

“That is Justin!” she exciaimed, springing to her 
feet and running out to meet. bim. 

Britomarte remained pale and breathless where 
Erminie had left her. 

There was a sound of meeting, and: of sobbing, and 
of cheering words; aad then: the: brother and sister 
entered the library. 

Britomarte.arose and gave her hand to Justin.’ Ho 
pressed it in silence. ‘They cauld not trust themselves 
to speak just then. 

“How long—bow long can you stay with us, my 
brother?” said Erminie, striving -hard to contre! her 
emotion and to speak with composure. : 

“T may remain with you until five o “clock, dear.” 

‘“ Thank) heaven, for~ so much) grace!”: replied 
Erminie, as she turned and leit the room. 

She went out from a two-fold motive—to order 
dainty dinner prepared, so:that they all might par- 
take of one more meal together, and also to give her 
brother the — of making one more last appeal 
to his obdurate loy 

When they were ilove together, Justin and Brito- 
bone remained for a few moments silent and motion- 
oss. 

Both. were too full of suppressed emotion to trust 
themselves to move or speak. 

Justin was. the first to master himself. When’ he 
had done so, he approached Britomarte, stood ‘before 
ber a moment, and then taking her hand, said, in 
tone thrilled with passion : 

“T promised ‘you never again to speak of the subject 
nearest my heart.” 

“ Then keep your promise, Justin,” she said, in « 
gentle, solemn voice, 

* You will not free me from it?” 

“T cannot.” 

“ Britomarte!” 

* Well!” 

“ Do you kuow why, after so long a delay, we have 
at length received such sudden orders to India ?” 

Britomarte started as if she had suddenly received 
& stab; but quickly recovered herself. 

He took her hand, and sought to read her face ; but 
she turned away her head to conceal the emotion she 
could not quite control. 
They were interrupted by Elfie, danciag into the 
room. 
« So you are really off, are you, Justin?” she in- 
a aa | him’her hand. ‘ 

Elfio—really off at last,” replied Justin, 
ocismnant? 


Erminie, hearing the voices in the library, thought 
it would be of no = for‘her to remain out any longer, 
depriving herself of her brother's society. 

So she camein. And after thatthe conversation, 
— the auspices of Elfie, become general and cheer- 


A very nice dinner was served at four o'clock. 

And Justin and, the three young’ ladies sat down to it 

together. 

Major Fielding ‘and Lieutenaut Etliel were not at 

, and not expected before six o’clock. 

After dinner Erminie sent out for a carriage. 

“You must let us ride down to the wharf with you, 

Justin, and see you off,” said his sister. 

* Yes, ha Pye just what I wish,” he answered. 

“ Britomarte, dear Britomarte, you, too, will go with 
” pleaded Erminie. 

“ Of course, I shall, love,” murmured Miss Conyers, 


y- 
“ Elfie, dear, I know that ‘you must stay here to re- 
ceive your father when he comes in ‘to dinner, else 
Se ee 
“'Phanks for nothing!” laughed Elfie. “I can’t 
go, and I don’t want'to go; andas Captain Rosenthal 


| 6 neither my SctGhey nae ing: lover, there is no neves- 
ye meee va 


he carriage wae.at-the door at five ‘o'clock. 
Tontiewnel hascnet ar or yee for Major 
Fielding and Lieutenant Ethel, and then entered the 
= - rere rescore and Erminie ‘were already 








peid lox it by weedlework. 


not be at the boats before balf-past five,” said 
Erminie 





A half hour’s rapid driving hevenht them; to the 
steamboat wharf, w was now a scene ol.grops ex- 
citement. 


The troops were embarking ; aud a.great number of 
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people—relatives, friends; an@ even mete acquaint- 
ances—were assembled to see them off. 

The regiments were embarkéd by companies. “And 
while one company would be passing on to the'boat 
in files, those ‘remaining on*the wharf’ were “at 
rest.” 

Some were devouring fruit and cakes at the stands 
on the’ ground;:some were shaking hands with 
friends; and others, many others, were bidding good- 
bye to mothers, wives, sisters, or sweé agsem- 
bled there, “to see the last of them.” 

In the crowd'one boy attracted Britomarie’s atten- 
tion. 

Though he wore the uniform of a soldier, he did 
not seem to be more than fifteen years of age. A 
bright, spirited-looking lad he was, but he seemed 
quite alone im'that crowd. 

No one accosted him, and he spoke to none. Brito- 
marte watched him with some interest. 

“ He belongs to my compary,” said Justin. 

Britomarte and Erminie now got out of their car- 
riage and stood with Jastin, until the company imme- 
diately before his ownfell into order to embark. Then 
it was the turn of Justin’s company to form. 


“T must leave now, Erminie! be a woman, my) 


little girl!” said Justin, hastily but fervently pressing 
his sister: to his bosom. 

“ Heaven bless you! Oh, heaven bless you, my bro- 
ther!” she cried, trying hard to swallow and keep down 
her sobs and tears. ' 

“Good-bye, Britomarte!” said Justin, solemnly, 
giving her his hand. 

“Good-bye! May heaven strengthen your arm, and 
preserve your life, and send you back’ with victory! 
Gootbye!” she answeéred, wringing his hand and 
dropping it, and turning away her head to hide the 
strong emotion all but too manifest in her counte- 
nance. 

A sigh réached her ear, and then the piteous words: 

“ Well, there is no onein the world to bid me good- 
bye, or ask Heaven to bless me. Oh, well, 80 much 
the better may be, forif I’m killed there'll be nobody’s 
ieelings hurt.” 

Britomarte looked up. 

It was the lonely boy who had spoken, and now he 
stood there with asmile that was moré touching than 
tears could have been. 

Britomarte’s pity moved for the friendless lad. 

“Yes, my boy, I will bid ‘you good-bye, and pray 
Heaven to bless you, and to bring you back to us safe!” 
she said, taking the lad’s hand, stooping and pressing 
a kise upon his brow. 

Justin saw it all; but not a shade of jealousy 
clonded his‘own mind. | He understood Britomarte too 
well. 

“Heaven bless you for that, noble woman!” he 
whispered. “I will look after the lad as though he 
were my younger brother, or yours.” 

And these were Justin’s parting words to Brito- 
marte. 

While he was leading his men on to the boat, Bri- 
tomarte and Erminie’ returned to the carriage, where 
they sat watching until the few remaining companies 
embarked, and the boat got up her steam, and steamed 
away from the wharf. 

Even then they continued to watch the boat as long 
as she remained in sight. 

And finally they gave the order to drive back to the 
parsonage. When they arrived, Erminie tried to per- 
suade Britomarte to alight and go in; but in vain. 
Miss Conyers felt that she needed the solitude of her 
own chamber. 

“Goin, dear Erminie, Elfie and her father will 
cheer you up this evening. To-morrow I will come 
to you,” she said, embracing her friend, and then 
drawing her veil over her face and turning her steps 
homeward. Britomarte reached her residence and 
entered the neat little parlour where the Jandlady and 
her daughters were seated at tea. 

Mrs. Burton arose in a little ‘bustle to get another 
cup and saticer, and saying, apologetically: 

“We wnited an hour for you, Miss Conyers, and 
then we concluded that you were spending the even- 
ing with your friends, and so we thought we would 
have our tea. But I will make some fresh for you in 
% moment.” i 

““No—pray do not disturb yourself. . T can not take 
anything just now. By-and-bye, may be, I may come 
down and make a cup for myself,” said Britomarte; 
passing hastily through ‘the parlour to the back room, 


and mingled freely with their fellow-creatures, each 
little event that had come between herself and her 
lover, to part them ever for a day, had been felt like 
the stroke of a cleaving sword dividing her bosom. 

Even the first little parting in the city, when she 
went temporarily to a hotel, and he went to his home, 
a few streets off, was a sharp pain, although she knew 
that she would see him every day. 

The second parting, when he enlisted; was a much 
sharper pain, for she knew that she should see him 
only every week at oftenest. 

But now this parting was insupportable agony, for 
she felt that she might not see him for years, if indeed 
she should ever see him again. 

Moaning and weeping in her anguish and despair, 
she now realized how utterly her soul had passed 
into the soul of her lover, so that she lived only in his 


e. 

Yes, only in his life. Lifeless, except in its painful 
half-consciousness of death, seemed her own being; 
lifeless the great, om city; lifeless ‘the long 
lines of occupied ; lifeless ‘all, because he was 
no longer in the midst. While away down the broad 
river, somewhere, in one man’s bosom, beat the heart 
of all life for her. 

An ‘unsupportable sense of ‘suffocation, like the 
being stifled with graveclods, overwhelmed her. She 
struggled up and threw open the windows of her 
room for air. 

But it was a‘subtler air than any in her reach that 
she needed for her relief. And an intolerable long- 
ing to be near him, to: be with him at ‘all costs, seized 
her. 

She felt that she could not breathe apart from 
him; that there could be no evil in this world come 
to her so great as this evil of separation from him ; 
that there was nothing could be compared with it; 
nothing could be weighed against it; no cause on 
earth could or need justify such a mortalseverance. 

. Without him, the fairest, brightest scenes of earth 
would be to her as lifeless and as gloomy as the 
charnel house, while with him any scene would be 
endurabte. 

In the great bitterness of her anguish, she repented 
that she had not married him, aud gone with him to 
the field. 

That would have been ‘happiness, and the only 
happiness possible for her. But'then she was pledged 
to abjure his' whole sex in the wey of love or 


marriage. 

In ‘the midst of her impassioned aspirations she 
stopped short, sat down, and put her hands to ber 
temples and took herself to task. 

‘‘Am I mad or! morbid ?”’ she inquired. “ All this 
must be wrong and extravagant. There ate thousands 
and thousands of wives who are parted from their 
busbands, and »girls who are parted from their lovers 
every day, and they are very cheorful ever it.” 

And she arose and put back the dark tresses of her 
hair, while a wonderful ‘calmness and resolution 
settled her stormy features into stillness. 





OHAPTER, LXI. 
Danger, long travel, want, and woe 
Soon change the form that best we knew ; 
For deadly fear can time outgo, 
d blanch at once the hair ; 
Hard time’ can roughen form and face, 
And what can quench the eye's bright grace, 
Nor days old age a wrinkle trace 
More deeply than despair. Scott, 
Erminisz grieved bitterly ‘over the departure of her 
brether. 
The next morning she! had no time to grieve. A 
busy and exciting day was before her. 
Eafly in the forenoon Lieutenant Ethel, with ear- 
nestly grateful acknowledgements of the affectionate 
hospitality he had enjoyed for so many weeks, took a 


sorrowful leave of the 6. 
It is true that he need not have burried away to join 
his ship. 


But a fine sense-of delicacy suggested to hima cer- 
tain improprfety in his remaining the guest ofia house 
where there were only two young ladies left: to enter- 


tain him. ; 

So he took leave a few hours previous’to the depar- 
ture of Major Fielding. | 

“T feel really sorry that he is gone. He isa gentle- 
manly young: officer,” said ! Brminie,, looking: ‘after | 
the hack that was conveying: him te»the railway- 





from which the stairs ascended to her own chamb 
Arrived there, she bolted herself ‘in, threw off her 
bonnet and shawl, and drop down upon her bed, 
in a eollapse’of all her enthusiasm, and wept bitterly. 
For nearly three years ‘she had been the constant 
nion of Justin, under circumstances that threw 
them etitirely upon each other for mutual comfort and 
support; and the love that had first been inspired by 
per Poy personal’ excellence was now confirmed by 


Since they had returned to their metive country, 





“ Yes, but he was a nuisance for aliithat! anid Iam 
véry glad he is outiof the way,” said ‘Elfie,:who was 
standing by her side. 
bi, Ob, Elfie, how can you! say anything» so un- 

ind ” ¢ , tel ¥ 

“ It isn’t unkind ; it is true.” Int 

“He néver was'in my way.” |. ] | 

“No, because you: are'so: methodical—yeu never, 
can be put out by amything. You rise; dress, eat, | 


t] 





walk, read, and sleep'by rule: Now; Pmditiferent.’ | | 


like to sail all over the house in a loose wrapper 
without the danger of meeting with one of the mals 
sect of Christians.’ 

Erminie’s thoughts had wandered to Britomarte 
so she let ‘her wild companion rattle on unheeded ané 
almost unheard. 

She reflected'that Britomarte had spoken of callihg 
to see her in the course of this day. Now the day 
was nearly over, and Miss Conyers had not come. 

“And I tell you what, Erminie, this is freeddém. 
No more addling our brains over incessant changes of 
dishes to suit their exacting appetites. Lor, Erminie, 
if it were not for the men, we would never trouble 
our heads with the study of a new omelette, or a néw 
sauce or gravy, would we? But those gormandizing 
animals, you know, they think of nothing on earth al) 
day long’ but their blessed stomachs, wnless it is théir 
bothering shirt battons! I really do believe we 
women were the original creations, and men were 
afterwards inflicted on us'in punishment of our sins. 
They are such torments, Minie. And now they are 
all gone we shall have a glorieusold time! And I'm 
going to begin mine by——” 

Here a sharp, loud, impatient ringing of the door- 
bell put a sudden stop to the conversation. 

“That's Britomarte, now,” exclaimed Trminie 
starting up. 

“No, it isn’t. It’s not her ring,” eried Elfie. 

Then both paused and listened while Old Bob 
opened the door, 

A minute passed, and then the library door was 
opened by the old man, who announced: 

“Madame Vittorio Corseni !” 

And to the unbounded astonishment of the two 
girls, she who was once Alberta Goldsborough entered 
the room. 

“Oh, Alberta! Alberta! Tam so glad to see you. 
love!” exclaimed Lrminie, impulsively springing ap 
to meet with an overflowing welcome her beloved ald 
schoolmate. “You are welcome! welcome! thrice 
welcome! to my heart and home, Alberta. it down, 
love, and rest here, and let me take off your wrap- 
pings,” she said, gently forcing her visitor into the 
easiest chair, and tenderly untying and removing her 
bonnet. 

“You wonder at secing me here?” said Alberta 

“No, indeed; I wonder at nothing in these days,” 
smiled Erminie. 

“I must tell you, however, why I have intruded 
apon you.” 

“ Your visit is no intrusion, and you shall tell me 
nothing more, dear Alberta, until you are rested and 
refreshed. ‘T'ea will be ready very soon, and after 
you have had it, you shall share my chamber, and in 
its privacy tell me what you like. Just now it is 
_— for me to see that you are weary and sorrow- 

ul.” 

A strange, discordant laugh broke from Alberta’s 
pallid lips, and jarred harshly upon the ears of her 
hearers. 

Erminie felt that she would rather have seen her 
weep than heard her laugh so strangely. Her act was 
too much like*hysteria or even madness. 

The girls bad been sitting in the light of the fire, 
which the chill of the early autumn evening rendered 
very welcome. 

But now Erminie arose and lighted the gas. 
then they saw their visitor plainly. 

Alberta wasawfully changed, and Erminie shuddered 
as she gazed on her. Her dress was all black, but 
rusty and travel-stained. Her face and form werestil) 
beautiful, but the “glory” ‘of their beauty was 
“obseared.” Her once oval face was lengthened and 
hollowed, her perfect features pinched and sharpened ; 
her fair complexion sunburnt, her brilliant bair faded, 
her graceful form emaciated. 

“Oh, how mueh you seem to want repose! Stay 
with me‘and rest, oh, poor, storm-beaten friend!” 
murmured Erminie, gently caressing her visitor 

“TI knew that you were humane and tender- 
hearted, Erminie, and I felt encouraged to come to 
youto youof all'the world—in the hour of my dis- 
tress.” ; 

“* You are down, I see,” said Elfie, “ but blest if 7 
know whether you have fallen’ down, or whether yor 
have crouched down for a fatal spring! By the gleam 


And 


| of your eyes, ‘Alberta, i should say ‘the latter.” 


“Don't mind Elfie, dear. She is rightly named 
She: is an elf+a tricky spirit. She mocks at everr- 
thing, even, alas! at her own father!” said Erminie. 

“(I odo ‘not “heed her‘ sin¢e you trust me,” replied 
Alberta. i 

“Tian expecting Britomarte every moment; ané 
when she’ comes, we four, who. used to be eatied the 
‘Belles of Bellemont,’ avid to be inseparable companions 
will be together once more—be together forthe firs! 


| time since that happy summer we spent together a! 


your father’s lovely home, ‘ The Rainbows.” 

* Phat happy summer before the war: Oh heaven | 
‘Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is the memory of happier - 
days,’” said Alberta, mournfully. 
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“ Be comforted. You areyoung yet, and the happy 
days may return again,” said Erminie, kindly. 

And she rang the bell and ordered the tea brought 
in there, 

“ Britomarte? I read a very strange account of her 
having been shipwrecked upon a desert island in the 
Indian Ocean, and rescued. Wasit true?” 

“Jt was all true—every word of it,” said Erminie. 

The tea service was brought in and arranged upon 
the neat table. And the three young women seated 
themselves at it. 

Erminie presided over the urn. 

* Oh, Alberta! what a fate for you, delicately reared 
as you have been! But it is all over now, love; you 
bave come iv to us and all will be well!” said 
Erminie, 

But you bave not heard my story yet,” murmured 
Alberta. 

“I will hear it very soon; and no matter what 
it is, or has been, now that you are with us, Alberta, 
will hold you to my heart of hearts,” said Erminic. 

They finished drinking. tea and arose from the 

Aud stil] Britomarte did not make her appear- 

She will not be here to-night! It is now too 

» to expect her,” said Erminie, as she rang for a 
vant to come and remove the tea service. 
* Now, Alberta, dear, I will show you to our room. 
me dear,” she said, leading the way from the library 
owed by Ler guest. 
(To be continued.) 





AN OFFICIAL BLUNDER. 





Suortiy after the establisument of the Empire of 


poleon tie Third, it became necessary for the go- 
-rpment to be on its guard, tothwart the plots which 
e Socialists were organizing against it in every part 
i the country. 


One morning, Eugene Laromie, who had been told 

ty huis chief a few days before to hold himself in 
aliness to obey a summons from the government, 
eived a message to attend a certain high official 
thout delay. Upon repairing to the presence of 
ut personage be was reccived politely. 

Monsieur Laromie,” said the official, “the Chief 
of the Secret Police has designated you as the person 
ost deserving the confidence of the government in 
conducting certain matters of importance. A conspi- 
vey agaiust the state is known to be in existence. 
iv suspicions have been aroused by this paper, 
which was found in the street in front of the resi- 

ence of Count ——, the ambassador ef ——. You 
,ust put us in possession of the remaining facts in the 
case, 
As he spoke he handed the young mana small per- 
med sheet of note paper, containing only the sen- 

e, “Rivoli. 48. 10. 6. 63.” 

‘May noi this be merely an assignation, instead of 
the evidence of aconspiracy?” asked Laromie, smiling. 

Monsicur Laromie,” replied the official, shrugging 
Lis shoulders, “the government has an especial rea- 
son for believing itself to be right in this matter. It 
can give you no che but this paper.” 

iaking the hint so given, Laromie left the offi- 
cial to his duties, avd started out to think over the 
task assigned him. It certainly promised to be very 
aificult. Ie had only an unintelligible paper to work 
pen, and the government expected him to discover 
tue whole matter. Laromie was a shrewd man, and 
now that he felt that his reputation was at stake, he 
resolved to exert himself to the utmost to succeed. 
The paper was found in front of the residence of the 
simbassador from , whose government was known 
to be hostile to the empire. 
Remembering this, Laromie proceeded to the office 
c! his chief, and procured a complete list of the entire 
iewation, from the minister himself down to the hum- 
biest adlacaé 
He studied this, and watched the mansion contain- 
ug the parties for a couple of days, but without being 
suy the wiser for bis trouble. 
~ Why siouldu't it be an assignation, after all?” he 
«sed himsel!, going back to his original idea. “ Why 
siiculdn't Rivoli stand for Rue Rivoli, and forty-eight 
the number of a house in that street? But then 
wiet do the other figures mean? Ha! I have it,” a 
sudden inspixation flashing through his mind. “Ten 
stands for the tenth of the month, six for the sixth 
month, which is June, and fifty-three for the year. 
‘There, 1 have the whole sentence—Forty-eight Rue 
liivoli, tenth of June, 1803. Why, it’s as plain as the 
nose on ® man's face, It's an assignation beyondia 
doubt, and the ministers are worrying themselves over 
an effort directed at nothing but the peace of some 
pretty woman. I'll stake my reputation on it that I 
am correct. Now to see what sort of a place is number 
forty-eight.” , 
Acting upon the impulse which had possessed him, 





and which was one of those sudden inspirations that 
s0 often befall men trained in his profession, Laromie 
set off for the Rue Rivoli. 

The more he thought of it, the more he felt con- 
vinced that he was right. . No conspirator would have 
made use of so simple a cipher, and the perfumed note 
paper, and the delicate hand in which the sentence 
was written, made it plain that a woman was concerned 
in the matter. 

Reasoning thus in. his mind, be entered the Rue 
Rivoli, and soon came opposite the mysterious number 
forty-eight; 

The house was a large, handsome, private residence. 
It was evidently the dwelling of some person of wealth, 
and upon inquiring of a gendarme who stood near by,, 
Laromie learned that. the house was the property of 
Monsieur D’Encourt, a wealthy banker. 

Being of a very communicative nature, the gendarme 
added that Monsieur D’'Encourt was 4 happy man, in- 
asmuch as he was the husband of the most beautiful 
womau in Paris. .He had married her only a year 
before, when she had been the reigning favourite at the 
Théatre Comique. 

“ Ah, there she is now,” he exclaimed, as a carriage 
drew up before the house. 

Laromie was all attention, and placed himself so as 
to command a good view of the lady as she alighted 
from her carriage. She deserved all that her humble 
admirer had said of her. She was regally beautiful. 
She passed into the: house almost immediately, and 
Laromie, after loitering about for a short while longer, 
left the street, and was soon in the presence of the 
chief of police. 

“ Do you know a Madame D'Encourt of this city ?” 
he asked the chief, carelessly. 

* By reputation, ony. You know I have to keep 
myself informed concerning every one of note here.” 

“ What is her character?" 

* She is a weak, foolish woman, young enough to 
be her husband's daughter. She doesn’t care for him 
at all, and married bim for his money.” 

“Do you think her capable of conspiring against 
the government. 

The chief burst into a laugh 

“ Nonsense, Laromie. She has too tender a feeling 
for a certain member of the government to seek to do 
itany harm. No, my friend; the only intrigues she 
cares to engage in threaten more harm to therepose of 
her husband's mind than to the emperor.” 

That evening Laromie posted himself at the princi- 
pal entrance of the Grand Opera, having learned 
from Madame D’Encourt's coachman that she would 
be there. 

At last the lady arrived. Suffering her to pass in 
to her box, he waited patiently until the close of the 
performance, and then placing himself immediately 
behind her, followed her towards her carriage. Just 
before they reached the street entrance, he took ad- 
vantage of the.crowd around them, and leaning to- 
wards her, said, in a low, distinct tone, ‘ Rivoli; 
forty-eight; ten; six; fifty-three.” She uttered a 
slight scream, and turned sharply around, but the 
detective had drawn back among the crowd. There 
was an anxious look on her face as she glanced around. 
Laromie felt convinced that he had found the writer 
of the mysterious note. 

The next day Madame D’Encourt was informed 
that a man desired to speak with her. She bade the 
domestic: show bim iuto the room where she was 
seated. She glanced at him in surprise. His beard 
was worn much heavier then was the custom in 
France, and bis hair was long and inclined to curl. 
His forehead was traversed by a decp scar, which 
terminated in the corner of his left eye, giving hima 
singular and not very attractive expression. 

“You wisli to see me, I believe," said the lady, as 
he entered. 

“ Madame is right. I have heard that she wishes 
to employ a confidential servant—one upon whose 
discretion she cau always rely,” said the man, calmly. 

“Well?” 

“T have come to solicit the-place, feeling sure that 
I can give entire satisfaction.” 

* You? Why you look like « brigand,” said the 
lady, laughing. “I should never sleep in peace with 
you in the house.” 

“ Nevertheless,” replied the man, calmly, “I do not 
think madame can do better." 

“ What are you good for? What can you do?” 

“T can keep a secret, madame. I can see thata 
lady does not suffer from too much suspicion on the 
part of her husband,” was the significant reply. 

“Madame D'Encourt’s colour heightened, and she 
looked at the man searching!y; but he met her gaze 
calmly and without embarrassment. 

“ What is your name ?” she asked, abruptly. 

“ Eustache Peloubert.” 

“ Why do you wish to enter my service?” 

“Why does the bright flame draw the poor moth 
to it, madame?” was the cool reply. 








“ That shows you have tact. But, mark me,” she said, 
sharply, “ don’t venture too near the flame. You may 
meet with the moth’s fate.” ' 

The man bowed low, with a.singular.smile. 

“Does madame accept me?” he asked, 

‘What wages do you expect ?” 

T leave that to the bounty of madame.” 

Then listen to me,” said the. lady. “I will take 
you into my service, for I think you will,suit.me. | 
will offer you no wages. If you please me you shall 
be amply rewarded. If I do not like you I will give 
you nothing, and will also discharge you. Does tl 
arrangement suit you?” 

“Perfectly, madame. © When shall I commence ?” 

“To-day. You will always bo.in the neighbour- 
hood of this room, unless I give other orders, 80 that 
you may be within the sound of my bell.” 

‘*Madame shall be obeyed,” .was. the reply. And 
with a low bow the new domestic passed into an ad- 
joining room, leaving Madame. D'Lincourt to ponder 
over the strange scene. + 

the time wore on she liked her new servant 
better, and at the close of a week came to the con- 
clusion that she bad .been very fortunate in securing 
him, 

A few hours after forming this conclusion, she sum- 
moned him to her presence, and handiag him a letter, 
said : 


“© Take this to its address, and wait for an answer.” 

Eustache took the letter, and left the room. As he 
entered the street he glanced at the address, and au 
exclamation of surprise escaped his lips. 

He hastily sought the nearest café, and calling for 
some boiling water, held the letter over it until the 
gum by which the envelope was fastened was 6olt- 
ened, © 

Then opening it, he took out the enclosure and read 
it. A strange smile overspread his features, and after 
a moment's hesitation he copied the letter in a small 
note-book which he took from his pocket. Then 
placing the letter back in the envelope, le re-sealed it, 
and in another hour had placed it in tlle hands of the 
party for whem it was intended, and had received 
instructions to say to his mistress that the matter 
should be attended to. He delivered the message 
promptly. 

Monsieur D'Encourt had been called away to Lon- 
don on important business, and would be gone several 
days, madame said to him, when he had delivered the 
message. 

* Eustache,” she added, “the gentleman to whom 
you gave the letter may call this evening on business 
of importance. You will see that we are not inter- 
rupted. Should there be danger of such an occur- 
rence, you will be careful to warn me promptly by 
three taps on the door of my boudeir.” 

Enstache bowed. 

“ Madame’s will is my law,” he said, quietly. 

Late that evening he admitted to the presence of 
his mistress the gentleman he had seen in the morn- 


S You will remember my instructions, Eustache,” 
she said, as he passed out of the room. 

Some hours later he was summoned to see that the 
way was clear for the visitor to depart unobserved. 
His report was favourable, and he accompanied the 
gentleman to the door. 

“Madame has. engaged you as her confidential 
valet, she tells me,” said the stranger, as he paused 
for a moment at the door. 

“ Yes, monsieur.” ' 

“ You can be trusted, I suppose ?” 

“T think so, monsieur.” 

“ And you are not troubled with the faculty of re- 
collecting things and persons that do not concern 
you.” And the stranger dropped a couple of bright 
nev Napoleons into the valet’s hand. 

‘* Monsieur,” said Eustache, gravely, “ what passes 
in at one ear goes out at the other, or into my pocket.” 

The stranger laughed, and added : 

“Very well, my good man. Act on this principle, 
and you wil find great deal going into your pocket.” 

Eustache bewed low, and the stranger disappeared 
in the darkness of the street. The valet stood gazing 
after him for awhile, softly chinking the coins in his 
hand, and laughing in a quiet, meditative way. Then 
he shut the door, and went up to his chamber, which, 
owing to his important position, was somewhat better 
than that occupied by the other domestics. 

The next morning Eustache Peloubert left the 
house at an early hour, and bent his steps in the 
direction of the Bureaa of the Secret Police. 

Some hours later hig mistress rang for him, but he 
was not to be found on the place. A few hours later 
still in the day, as she was impatiently awaiting his 
return, she was informed that a gentleman desired to 
speak with her immediately on important business. 
Very much surprised, she bade the servant admit him 
to her ce. He was a tall, handsome man, and 
bore himself with an ease and grace that impressed 
her favourably. 





“You can fatter, I see,” said the lady, laughing. 
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“ Well, monsieur,” she said, “to whom am I in- 
debted for the honour of this visit?” 

“My name is Eugene Laromie, madame,” replied 
her visitor, bowing. 

“ Well, Monsieur Laromie, what is the business that 
you consider so important ?” 

“Tt is a matter that I would rather not trouble you 
with, madame. First let me say that I am one of the 
secret police of Paris.” 

Madame D’Encourt looked at him searchingly, and 
asked, haughtily : 

“Well, monsieur, what have I to do with the 

olice ?” 
ae I will explain. It has become known tothe autho- 
rities ra thy have been guilty of a great imprudence 
lately.” e lady started and turned pale. “ In short, 
madame, it is believed that you are engaged in a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the government, and I have 
special orders from the emperor to investigate the 
matter.” 

“There is. some mistake here, monsieur,”. said 
Madame D’Encourt, energetically. “‘ The emperor has 
no more devoted subject thaniam. What cause is 
there to suspect me ?” 

“I willtell you. A mysterious note has been found 
in front of the residence of a foreign minister whose 
government is known to be hostile to the emperor. 
‘This note bas been traced to you. A short while ago 
you employed a domestic for a service which you did 
uot wish to be known. You sent him with a letter to 
a certain gentleman of this city.” Madame D’Encourt 
started violently. “The letter was delivered, but it 
was first opened and copied.” 

“The wretch!” exclaimed the lady—'‘to. betray 
“me.” 

“This letter,” continued Laromie, not heeding the 
interruption, “‘ was, like the first, written in cipher. 
The suspicions of the government have been very 
strongly excited against you, madame, and if you can 
explain this matter, I trust you will do so now. Other- 
wise it will be my duty to arrest you, and I need not 
tell you that I should regret that exceedingly. Here 
is the first letter, and a copy of the second.” He laid 
two papers in her lap, and sat calmly waiting for her 
to speak, 

Madame D’Encourt took the papers and glanced at 
them. Her face and neck grew crimson, and a faint 
smile hovered around her lips. 

“Monsieur,” she said, in a tone of relief, ‘I assure 
you these notes have no connection with a conspiracy. 
‘Chey do not mean the goverament the slightest harm. 
1 assure you I speak truly.” 

“IT am ready to accept your assurance, madame,” 
said Laromie, “in my private capacity; but I have 
the emperor’s orders to clear up the mystery, and as 
his servant I am compelled to require a satisfactory 
explanation.” 

“ But, monsieur,” urged the lady, with great embar- 
rassment, “ it is very trying to me. These notes con- 
cern & private affair of mine. I do not wish to make 
it public.” 

“It will not be made public, madame,” said the 
detective. “I willsimply report in sucha manner 
as to save you from annoyance. But to do this I must 
understand the whole matter. If you do not explain 
to me, you. will be required to do so to a court of 
justice.” 

“Ah no! not that. You are cruel, monsieur.” 

“Madame, Iam only obeying the orders of my 
sovereign.” 

The lady buried her face in her hands for a moment 
in extreme embarrassment, and Laromie could see the 
crimson of her neck and cheeks growing deeper every 
moment. Suddenly she raised her head. 

“ Ah, well, then, monsieur,” she said, speaking with 
a great effort, “I will explain to you, and will rely 
upon your honour as @ man to save me from any un- 
fortunate result to this most awkward affair.” 

” bowed ane “_ she at once yp upon nat 
explanation, uen pausing and covering her 
face with her ends to hide ber confusion. When she 
had finished, Laromie rose. 

“ This is most awkward, madame,” he said, calmly. 
‘I will make my report at once, and do my best to 
ne the matter, so that it shall trouble you no 

onger.” 

© bowed and left thehouse. Calling a fiacre, he 
set off for the cabinet of the official who had set him 
to work to ferret out the plot. Upon sending in his 
name, he was immediately admitted. 

“ Well, Monsieur Laromie,” said the official, as he 
entered, “ Itrust you have been successful.” 

“T have succeeded far better than I expected,” re- 
plied the detective, quietly, ‘‘'and Iam aow pre 
to lay the whole case before your highness.” 

“ Aha !” exclaimed the duke (for the official was no 
other than a cabinet minister), rubbing his hands. 
“ Proceed, my young Argus. 

“I are ew Ag at frst,” said Laromie, “that the 
a was an appointment for an assignation, you re- 
member.” 





“Yery foolishly, too,” interrupted the duke. 

“ Well, I started out with this idea,.and at last dis- 
covered that the paper contained an appointment for 
a meeting of the parties concerned in the affair. Fur- 
ther than this, I learned the locality at which the 
meeting was to take place, and upon following up this 
knowledge, discovered that one of the principal parties 
concerned in the matter is a wealthy and besutiful 
woman now residing in Paris.” 

“Of course,” exclaimed the duke, shrugging his 
shoulders; “always a woman at the bottom of every 
trouble.” 

‘‘Having brought to light one of the parties,” con- 
tinued Laromie, “ 1 was of course anxious to discover 
the others. Fortune seemed to favour me. I heard 
that the lady desired a servant, and as I was unknown 
to her, and there was no danger of my true character 
being suspected, I at once.resolved to apply for the 
place, I did so, and was successful.” 

“A very shrewd fellow, I confess,” said the duke. 
“But go on, monsiour, the story interests me.” 

“T had not been in her service long,” Laromie 
went on, “ before she entrusted me with a letter for a 
certain party. I took it and promised to deliver it 
with promptness. It was a aimee to a peer of 
France, my lord duke, one high in the confidence of 
the emperor. I suppose it is not neces ary to call 
names ?” » 

“No, Monsieur Laromie,” replied the duke, some- 
what quieter than before, “they are not necessary.” 

“TI opened the letter, and read it. It was in 
cipher, like the first, and like that, an appointment 
for a meeting. I copied the letter, then sealed it again, 
delivered it to the personage for whom it was in- 
tended, and received his answer, which I transmitted 
to the lady. That night I admitted the peer to the 
lady's presence, and stood guard during the interview. 
The lady’s. husband, my lord, is ignorant of the 
whole matter, and I was to give warning should he 
return unexpectedly. When the peer departed, he 
placed in my hand two Napoleons as the price of my 
discretion.” 

“He was very liberal,” said the duke, dryly. 

“Very liberal, my lord duke. This morning I 
called on the lady in my true character, and informed 
her that she was suspected of plotting against the go- 
vernment. She denied it, and frankly explained the 
whole matter. I have found, my lord, that it is, as I at 
first suspected, merely a love affair, with which the 
government has no right to meddle, and I promised the 
lady that it shall be hushed up. I think you will 
confirm my promise.” 

Whilé the detective was speaking, the duke nad 
been hurriedly turning over a mass of papers that lay 
on his table. As Laromie finished he took up one 
and glanced at it. Then turning to him, he said, 
hastily : 

“Monsieur Laromie, will you let me see the 
paper entrusted to your care, and also the copy you 
made ?” 

“Certainly, my lord duke,” replied the detective, 
handing them tohim. 

The duke glanced at them, and then burst into a 
laugh. 

“This is very awkward, monsieur,” her said, at 
length. ‘“ One makes some strange mistakes in a life- 
time. You were given the wrong paper. The go- 
vernment is satisfied with your skill in this matter, 
and now entrusts you with the true conspiracy.” He 
handed the detective another paper, and went on, 
“By the by, Monsieur Laromie, I think you told the 
peer last night, when you helped him to gain the 
street without notice, that what passed in at one of 
your ears, went out of the other, and all else into 
your pocket—in short, that you can keep a secret 
when it is to your advantage to do se.” 

“ My lord duke is right.” 

“Well, then, Monsieur Laromie, you will receive 
from the peer whose secret you have discovered a 
cheque forten thousand francs. You will then for- 
get what you have seen. I have the honour to wish 
you good morning, monsieur.” 

Laromie returned the duke's bow and left the office. 
The next day he received a cheque for ten thousand 
francs, signed by the Duke de ——, and later an equal 
amount in bank notes with a note of thanks, written 
in a woman's hand, but without a signature. 

Two months later he laid before the duke the de- 
tails of aconspiracy which had been for some time 
directly encouraged by the ambassador from —— and 
his government. J.D. M.C. J. 


Five magnificent blocks of black marble have just 
been extracted from the quarries of Golzines, and are 
now on their road to Antwerp, to be shipped to Eng- 
land. Each measures 12 ft. long by 3 ft. Gin. wide, 


and 2ft. 9in. thick, dimensions rarely obtained in 
perfect stones. They are intended for the Memorial 
to Prince Albert, and are remarkable for not having a 
single white spot. 
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In the meantime, life in the quiet valley farm-house 
was going on in its accustomed round, the monotony 
of which had grown as necessary te Margatet Holmes 
as it had become distasteful to her niece. 

But they never shared confidences, so that each 
was unaware of the thoughts or needs of the other, 
and Margaret was as ignorant of the wild fancies 
which teemed in Rachel's brain as the girl was of the 
part which her aunt kept so carefully shrouded iu 
the gloom. 

Miss Ophelia Hill watched them both without 
scruple, and made her comments accordingly, not 
having the slightest idea of keeping her reflections or 
conjectures to herself. 

Margaret never paid the slightest attention to her 
remarks: the probability was she seldom ever heard 
them; but to Rachel, solitary and restless, it was 
amusing to listen to the girl's clear, shrewd ideas, 
expressed in the trenchant, positive manner which was 
one of the remarkable female's prominent charac- 
teristics. 

The spring was deepening and growing more beau- 
tiful every day. Occupation and confinement in the 
house became more irksome to Rachel with each 
charm that betokened the approach of summer. 

It was useless trying to be industrious, and she gave 
up the idea in despair, flung the piles of unfinished 
needlework out of sight, and sought relaxation in the 
few amusements which her solitude afforded. 

The old mania for sketching came back on her, 
and from morning till night she busied herself with 
her labours. 

Nobody had ever told the girl that she possessed 
talent; she drew because it had been a passion with 
her all her life; when or how she began, she hardly 
remembered. 

Fortunately, in a town some twelve miles distant, 
there was a large school for young ladies, and artists’ 
materials were sold them, so she was never at a loss ta 
procure anything she wanted. 

Indeed, Rachel had once attended the institution for 
a year, butthe confinement wearied her : the girls with 
whom she was thrown in contact did not please her, 
and, after the vacation, she had refused to return. 

The minister in the village near her home was at 
educated and kindly man, and from him Rachel had 
received instruction, as well as from Margaret herself, 
so that, as far as all branches of solid learning were 
concerned, she was much better informed thau most 
of the misses who launched forth from our fashionable 
boarding schools with so much honour and more 
assurance. 

Margaret Holmes was not at all liked by hor 
neighbours, nor did she desire either their regard or 
their acquaintance. 

There was not «dwelling in the village that she 
entered more than once in two years, and as most 
people stood a little in awe of her stately, dig- 
nified manners, few visitors ventured to the farm- 
house. 

Often, for months, not a human being would pass 
the threshold, except persons occupied about the 
place, or old Mrs. Adams, the woman who had charge 
of Mr. Sherwin’s mansion. 

Margaret might have been a woman of great im- 
portance in the county if she had so chosen, but she 
preferred to go her own way. 

The magnates of the district were kept as much 
aloof as the plainest villagers, and years before, people 
had given up trying to make her sociable, taking their 
revenge by calling ber all sorts of unpleasant names. 

Everybody called her a stern, cold-hearted old mai 
whose greatest pride consisted in having a mode 
farm and being considered a better housekeeper than 
her neighbours. 

Cold aud hard Margaret was, but she smiled in a 
wintry way when she heard such speeches concern- 
ing her tastes and ambition, and perhaps, whatever 
her neighbours might think, she had made as much 
out of her life as you or I would have done under 
similar circumstances. 

She owned one of the finest farms in the county, and 
it had been broughtto its present state of perfection 
under her own supervision. 

Marshes were drained, orchards planted, worn-out 
fields renewed by some mysterious process, which 
neither you nor I could understand if I attempted 
to describe, and over every one of these reforms and 
oe Margaret presided. 

he superintended her household affairs, she made 
butter and cheese with her own hands, she worked 
in her garden, she was everywhere about her farm. 

You will think I am describing an ordinary house- 
wife, such as you know dozens of—no one who ever 
saw Margaret Holmes could have fallen into that 
error—one only wondered what co have forced 
her into pursuits so different from the tastes whiob 
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would have seemed natural to herclear intellect and 
cultivated mind. 

She had taken to occupation and labour because 
she found in them what was her only safeguard ; she 
needed constant occupation, and, more than all, she 
dreaded te have strangers about her, so even in the 
busiest season of the year she and Ophelia performed 
all the household labour, with such assistance as 
Rachel was able, er Margaret would permit her to 

ive. 
mp years before she had" put aside her romances 
and books of poetry; had allowed no thought of the 
young life, with its Italian plains and breezes, to dis- 
turb course, and rigidly forced her mind down to 
the actual. 

I do not say but that she made her life more 
barren than it need have been, but it was necessary 
for her to break every link which connected her with 
the past, and she had done it in her own way. 

ost old maids are supposed to have had a dis- 

appointment, but people seemed rather to think that 

vy ore had never married because she loved power 
and freedom too well. 

But they had only their own surmises as a founda- 
tien for their beliefs; nobody knew anything of the 
secret life of the pale, cold woman. 

Some terrible tempest had swept her youth from 
her, 2nd left her stranded on the shore of existence, 
but she made no moan over the treasures lost in the 
shipwreck. 


All her life Rachel had been kept at chill distance. 


from her, and the girl had nota friend of her own age. 
There was.no ene with whom she could find com- 
panionship, and it having been decided that she was 
as preud and unapproachable as her aunt, they were 
left to their solitude. 

Rachel longed for society, not that of young girls, 
but the excitement of the world, bustle, action, and 
lacking these, she followed out her own wayward 
dreams, and quieted her restlessness as best she 
might. 

AsI said, she thought but little of her sketches ; her 
artistic talent was the most marked gift she possessed, 
and as is often the case, it was the one she most under- 
valued. 

Still she worked, unconsciously finding more in- 
terest and peace in the pursuit than in any other of 
her numerous efforts to make her life pleasant. So that 
summer she went back to her labours with re- 
newed energy, finding herself more lonely than 
usual. 

She could row a boat with much skill and owned a 
little skiff; thus she was able to spend half her time 
on the water. 

She would float down the windings of the stream 
fer miles and miles, beyond the beautiful island 
that lay in the haze, or urge her boat far up the chan- 
nel above the valley, where it narrowed between the 
hanging cliffs which had lost scarcely a vestige of 
their original wildness, 

From the top of the mountain at the head of the 
valley there was a beautiful view of its whole length, 
and very often during the long summer days, Rachel 
would row over to its foot, and with her favourite 
volumes of poetry and her sketch-book under her arm, 
clamber up the rocky path which led to its summit, 
and loiter there till nightfall, reading, drawing, or 
oftener still, dreaming and weaving plans for the 
future. 

She grew hopeful again, believed that her life must 
soon find a change, and so the days did not drag 
heavily at her heart, though, unless she soon reached 
the long-expected opening, her strergih and courage 
would fail. 

One morning, as she was leaving the house with 
her little easel and box, she met Ophelia, who had 
been over to the village to make purchases for Miss 
Holmes. 

The moment the damsel beheld her, she lifted both 
hands as well as her burthens would permit, and gave 
utterance to an exclamation of astonishment. 

“What do you think,” she said, “ of all things to 
happen?” 

“What may it be?” Rachel asked, too much accus- 
tomed to Miss Hill’s wonderful surprises to feel very 
much excited. 

“Who do you think has come to-day at the old 
house up yonder?” 

* Was Mr. Sherwin come?” she questioned, with 
the flutter at her heart which that name always caused. 
“When did he get here, Ophelia—has he really 
come ?” 

“T never said so,” replied Ophelia, somewhat of- 
fended that her broken expressions had beep -nisinter- 
preted; “I hain’t mentioned his name.” 

“Then he has not come?” Rachel askea, with a 
keen pang of disappointment. 

“Mr. Sherwin hain’t; ’tisn’t noways likely he will 
I hate folks you can’t never depend upon—jest 
‘cause he’s got money he thinks he can do what he 
pleases.” 





“But who is at his house?” interrupted Rachel, 
for if not checked at once, Miss Hill was capable of 
entirely forgetting thesubject upon which she started, 
in ber indignation against Mr. Sherwin. for venturing 
to consult his own pleasure in his movements. ‘Do 
tell me who has come?” 

“A painter cha) f allthings! TI’d like to know 
what business he here, drawin’ off everything he 
comes acrost ?” 

She appeared labouring under the hey tyne that 
the artist intended tocarry off property bodily, instead of 
simple sketches, and she was as much enraged thereat 
as if she had owned every foet of land for miles 
about. 

“ What is his name—who is he ?” questioned Rachel, 
elated at the tidings. 

“Don’t know nothing about it: they told me he 
come last night. Afore the day’s over I'll make it my 
business to see Miss Adams, and find out the whys 
and wherefores—he'll get a piece of my mind if I come 
acrost him, I can tell you that.” 

Rachel laughed at her energy, and tried to explain 
his probable business, but Miss Hill could not view 
it in any such innocent light, and would not be ap- 


“ He hain’t no right to do it—I know that, if I ain’t 
a lawyer,” she said, “and John Sherwin ort to be 
ashamed of hisself to harbor sich critters in his 
house.” 

‘‘ How foolish you are, Ophelia! Can't you under- 
stand that he only wants to make sketches of the 
valley ?” 

“He hain't got no business to doit,” persisted 
Ophelia. 

“ Why, you have never complained of me.” 

“'Cause you live here. and you jest do it for fun; 
but what right has any stranger got tocomeand draw 
us all off, and go and make money out of it, when we 
don’t get a pennyworth of good ?” 

“You did not hear anything about Mr. Sherwin ?” 

“No; and I don’t want to; I hain’t any opinion at 
all of that man.” 

“You don't know anything of him.” 

“T don’t want to.” 

Ophelia had been so curious to see Mr. Sherwin 
and to have his house inhabited once more, that when 
he disappointed her hopes, she was ag much enraged 
as if he had especially injured her by his proceedings. 

She launched forth inst him and his whole 
family with renewed vehemence, but fortunately her 
eloquence was checked by a summons from the 
house. 

Margaret chanced to pass a window and saw the 
two girls idling in the garden. She went to the door 
and ordered Ophelia to her work in a tone which 
even that high-spirited female did not venture to dis- 


obey. 

She hurried towards the house, concluding her 
anathemas in a succession of muttered ejaculations as 
she passed up the steps. 

Rachel had her solitary langh out, then went 
down towards the river bank, where her little bc .t was 
moored. 

An artist in the valley—a real painter—the very 
idea was pleasant to her, even if she never made his 
acquaintance, 

She thought about it all the time that she was 
rowing across the river, and it gave her fancies a 
turn proper to the brightness of the morning. 

She was bound for the nearest island, and when it 
was reached, she pulled her boat up on the sand and 
took her way to the nook where she meant to spend 
the forenoon. 

She seated herself to make a sketch of a group of 
old elms that had twisted themselves intoa thousand 
fantastic shapes, and covered with their summer 
foliage drooped and waved in the breeze till their 
picturesque beauty filled her with loving admiration. 

The island was a charming spot, girdled with trees, 
a sandy beach stretching out into the river in the 
summer,dazzlingly white, while within the belt of sy- 
camores and elms, the enclosure was @ succession of 
breezy knolis and seeluded dells. 

It was just at the junction of the two rivers, and 
the nearest bank was covered with soft, green turf, 
and dotted with tall trees, beneath which the cattle 
sought shelter, their discordant bells making a plea- 
sant sound in the distance. 

It was a glorious day, and Rachel’s attention became 
sorely distracted from her labours by itsloveliness. Ever 
and anon a burst of sunlight would sweep through the 
tree branches and godancing over the grass—the mild 
wind brought the scent of the flowers towards her— 
the ripple of the waters came up with sudden dis- 
tinctness, and Rachel would drop her brush to enjoy 
that unexplainable sensation of delight which steals 
over onein a spot like that. 3 

Then she would recall her thoughts and go con- 
scientiously to work, until some new incident wiled 
her from her task. 

A bird settled on a tree near by and sent forth such 


gushes of melody that an uninitiated listener would 
ve believed a score of birds were singing at once. 

Rachel chirupped and heki out her hand towards 
him, but he only put his head on one side, looked 
saucily down at her and continhed his mimicry, 
much te the annoyance of the neighbouring song- 
sters. 

Again Rachel took up her brush and went back to 
her half-finished trees, but the sound of footsteps made 
her turn quickly, for it was not often that the seclusion 
of the island was thus invaded. 

She saw an elderly gentleman in a cap and blouse, 
carrying sketching utensils of a more su tial sort 
than her own, standing a little way off, and regarding 
her with a somewhat curious glance—she knew at 
once that he must be the artist. 

He looked so mild and good-natured that she could 
not feel any fear; besides, she could scareély have 
found a readier mode of introducing himself to Rachel’s 
favourable'acquaintance than the account Ophelia had 
given of his profession. 

“Am I intruding on your domain, young lady ?” he 
asked, smiling and touching his cap. 

She shook head, ing in return. 

“T did not expect to find a sister worker here,” he 
continued, approaching more closely. © “ Will you 
permit me to look at your sketch?” 

“ Oertainly, sir,” Rachel replied, although she was 
usually very nervous about showing her but 
the stranger looked so kind and venerable that sho 
could not refuse. 

“Where have you had lessons?” he asked. 

“T have never had any, sir; I took a few drawing 
lessons at school, but I did not learn much.” 

a“ Indeed ” 

Rachel glanced anxiously at him ; he looked at the 
sketch and then at her. 

“ This shows talent, young lady, great talent.” 

He stopped abruptly, for he was a thoughtful man, 
and it occurred to him that he might only do the 
ol harm by putting ambitious faces into her 


“You must persevere,” he continued, “ this is no- 
thing to what you will do.” 

He asked her permission to sit down, and they 
feil into a familiar conversation upon art and things 
eee thereto. He told her of the years he 

spent abroad, and Rachel regarded him with 
reverence. 

When he gave her his name it was one with which 
she was acquainted—Charles Seaman; he was a 
portrait painter of celebrity. 

“T was meant to paint landscapes,” he said, 
after she had spoken of his pictures; “but circum- 
stances compelled me to adopt the line that paid best. 
However, this summer I was determined to have a 
long ramble, and sketch as much’as I pleased, and Mr. 
Sherwin’ good-naturedly placed his house at my dis- 


posal. 

“And don’t you think it a lovely place?” Rachel 
asked. 
“ Very lovely; I do not wonder you havea talent 
and love for art if you have lived all your life 
here. 
“ All my life; down in the brown house you ree 
across the river.” 
"5 have noticed the place; it is quiet and pic- 


He looked as if he wondered how she happened 
to have been flung in that solitary place to live, 
eomey 5 did not understand the meaning of his 
glance. , 

At that moment Mr. Adams came down the little 
descent and approached them. 

“Ah, here ‘you be, as cozy as two blackbirds,” he 
said. “I was a coming to introduee you, but you've 
done it better for yourselves. Aphely telled me you 
was here, Rachel, so I just brought him over to get 
acquainted with you, only I stopped te look r 
that driftwood up yonder.” 

“I took it for granted,” said the artist,’ that this 
was Miss Rachel Holmes, of whom f bey pnw to me 
last night, so I told her my name, and made her think 
me impertinent by commencing conversation.” 

“Mr. Seaman’s going to our house for a few 
weeks,” the farmer explained to Rachel; “he knows 
Mr. Sherwin, and telled him the old woman and we 
would do the best we could. I expecthe’ll draw off 
pictures like smoke, and he was telling him last night 
you'd be just the one to show him the A 
“ He has lived abroad,” Rachel saii 


we. 

“T want to “know; you don’t say!” returned the 
farmer, not at all certain of her meaning, but prepared 
to consider his guest a wonderful man in every 
respect; and don’t you think Rachel does the pictures 
quite natural ?” he asked of the artist. 

“Tam astonished at her success,”’he replied; “ very 
much so.” 
Rachel coloured at his praise, and Mr. Adams 


with a sort of 
a 








was greatly delighted. 
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“T telled you she was uncommon bright,” said he, 
“and I expect you could help her.” 

“] shall be most happy, if she will accept any 
assistance I can give,” Mr. Seaman answered. 

“Do you mean you will really show me?” asked 
Rachel. “Iam very, very glad! Oh! Mr. Adams, 
please to thank him; I cannot!” 

‘Wal; them eyes of yourn is doing it better than 
I could,” said the farmer ; ‘‘’taint no use to putina 
word extra.” 

“Not theslightest,” said the artist, smiling; “Iam 
eufliciently repaid already.” 

“ There ain’t no likelihood of Mr. Sherwin’s coming 
yet, Rachel,” remarked the farmer. “The letter he 
sent by this gentleman says we're to have the house 
got ready; it was time, any how, and mabby he will 
get here afore the summer is over.” 

“Mr. Sherwin is always so much occupied,” re- 
joined Mr. Seaman, “that he cannot upon 
his movements go long in advance.” 

“ Any ways; he don’t eare much about coming back 
to the old place.” i 

“ T cannot see why,” abserved the artist ; “certainly 
he would not find a more*delightful spot.” 

“Like enough; but you'see his mother died there, 


and his all gone, 60 I ‘spose the old house 
would : 
“ There is a beautiful view, Miss Holmes, from the 


hill back of the is,” said Mr. Seaman. “I was 
up there this : “te ; +4) 

“That is one of my favourite walks,” replied’ 
Rachel. , mn 


“Tam oe like it.” 

“ Like it? Phe : is superb.” 

The — ‘te their conversation with a 
puzzled 1 ne, bees 

“Wal, I don’t Know,” he ‘taint much 
good on @ farm,. that side bill is s4éreadful barren 
spot. Howsumever I ‘spect yon kaow what you're 
at, so I'll just go back to my work and leave = 
two here. Rachy, you won't mind rowing 
Seaman home at dinner time.” 

She assented gladly, and the farmer left them to 
their pleasant talk, convinced that they were both 
remarkable people, but wondered at them notwith- 
standing. 

From that day during the next two months Mr. 
Seaman gave Rachel the benefit of his skill and ex- 
perience. 

He was struck with the talent she displayed, and 
he was too kind a man not to do allin his power to 
foster it. 

The history of his life would have been a story of 
self-sacrifice rarely surpassed, but he never told it to 
Rachel—seldom spoke of himself. 

While a young man he had intended to devote his 
talent to the landscape branch of art, for he was an 
ardent lover of nature, and his tastes all pointed that 
way. 

Riter his return from Europe he exhibited a 
number of landscapes, which were much admired, but 
art had not then taken a firm enough stand in this 
country to make them sell. 

Still he would have persevered, but destiny seemed 
against him. His onty brother died, leaving a large 
family of parentless children with no one but this 
uncle to whom they could look for support. 

Whatever the struggle might have been Mr. 
Seaman did not hesitate. At first, he believed that 
it would be necessary for him to give up art and 
settle himself in some money-yielding business. 

He was spared that pain at least. He painted 
several portraits which met with great favour, and 
in the end he succeeded, not only in maintaining 
his young relatives, but in making considerable repu- 
tation. 

Now, after all those years, he was in a position to 
have gone back to his former love; but he was too 
old, so he went quietly on in the path he had chosen, 
neither repining nor unhappy, although his life had 
been very different from the dreams ef his youth. 

During the time he remained in the valley Rachel 
made great improvement, and when deprived of his 
assistance was able to go on more understandingly 
with her work. 

The genial-hearted rustic holiday came to an end 
at length, and he was obliged to go back to his labours, 
and Rachel was alone again, feeling the solitude more 
irksome than ever, from its contrast with the pleasant 
companionship of the past few weeks. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE alterations at the old house had gone rapidly 
ou. The rooms had been filled with workmen fer the 
first time for years, the sunlight streamed through the 
great drawing-rooms, divesting them of their myste- 
riousness, and making things real and commonplace 
which hyd. ges vague and romantic before the 
deserted on had been Rachel's favourite dream 
haunt since childhood. 





It seemed to her that some eventful history must 
have been connected with its abandonment, and while 
rambling through the garden or climbing the hills 
which overlooked the place, she was wont to occupy 
herself with all manner of strange fancies. 

The house itself was nothing more than a commo- 
dious stone dwelling, flanked with wings, and ‘deco- 
rated with porches, the whole now so shaded by elms, 
and clothed in vines, that it became a perfect bower 
during the summer months. 

The grounds had fine old trees, pleasant nooks, and 
sloped down to the river, which took a picturesque 
curve in front of the place. 

Beyond the mere externals there was a dearth of 
romance, so far as that house and its past were con- 
cerned. 

There were quaintly furnished rooms; long halls, 
silent and dim, but Rachel could never learn that 
any remarkable event was connected with them, and 
had not her fertile imagination supplied material, the 
old mansion must have stood upas prosaic and every- 
day like as possible. . 

ince Rachel’s remembrance, the house had not 
been inhabited except by the tenant who worked the 
farm and lived in the back rooms, for after the death 
of his father the present proprietor had seldom visited 
it. &o the girl was free to dream there as much as 
appeared good to her. 

rs. Adams allowed her to wander through the 
apartments whenever she liked, and a library on’the 
ground floor had always been a favourite resort with 
her. 

It was a pleasant old room, with handsome though 
faded furniture, two of the windons opening upon a 
terrace overgrown with wild sweetbriar. Rachel used 
‘to unclose the heavy shutters, and establishing herself 
on the window-sill, spend hours poring over the books 
with which the apartment was stored. 

By these means she had acquired a range of infor- 
mition unusual with girls of her age and retired 


The romances and poems possessed the greatest 
charm for her, and the day that she discovered a 
volume of Waverley was an era in her existence. After 
that she read much, turning from works of fiction to 
huge volumes of philosophy and travels, but Shak- 
speare and Scott she studied. 

She had few companions, for her mind had never 
possessed anything in common with the young persons 
with whom she came in contact, and the creations 
of those lofty souls had become her familiar friends. 

So she had gone on towards womanhood a dream- 
ing, enthusiastic girl, wholly ignorant of life, full of 
grand visions whose impossibility never occurred 
when laying plans and weaving a future for herself 
which should lead far from the tranquil existence she 
had hitherto passed. 

Rachel confided to no one her strange fancies, and 
the very secresy in which they were cherished in- 
creased their power. 

She had grown so visionary that the most impro- 
bable event arriving to change the whole course of her 
destiny, would have seemed perfectly natural. 

When alone in that gloomy library, had a figure 
suddenly appeared before her, she would unshrink- 
ingly have regarded it as the long-looked-for being 
who was to lead her forth to a new life, and have gone 
onward unterrified in the appointed path. 

Few persons understand the strength with which 
such dreams fasten upon an imaginative mind, cast- 
ing their influence through a whole life, and often- 
times blighting an existence which, properly cared for, 
might have been a great and useful one. 

Rachel had no adviser; no one to warn her of the 
fallacy of her visions, the absolute sin of wasting her 
youth in idle dreams. 

Margaret seldom talked to her; she was occupied 
with her household duties, going about grim and 
silent, with tireless feet and busy hands; or if at 
times some softening in her manner was perceptible to 
the girl, it passed quickly, leaving the spinster harder 
and sterner than before. 

She had tried in vain to make Rachel useful, and of late 
had left heralmost wholly to her own devices, contenting 
herself with occasional chill rebukes, to which Rachel 
was so accustomed that she scarcely heard, forgetting 
them half an hour after in the mysteries of a romance 
or play. 

Weeks passed ; the changes at the old house had been 
completed and the workmen were gone, leaving it as 
quiet and deserted as before. 

Still Mr. Sherwin did not arrive, though the active 
housewife had established the most perfect order 
throughout her domain, and was impatiently awaiting 
the return of the owner. 

For a time Rachel ceased visiting thé place through 
fear of meeting the stranger, bat when the spring 
brightened into summer and still he came not, she 
resumed her usual mode of life, haunting the grounds, 
and dreaming in the library through the long, golden 
days after her ordinary profitless fashion. 





She was more restless and excitable than of old; 
she had wajted so long for the fulfilment of her 
dreams, and still it came not! 

She was weary of expectation—the days seemed to 
have doubled their length—the nights found her 
sleepless, ill at ease. 

Her long vigils grew more frequent, till often she 
watched the stars out in their silent course, weep- 
ing and murmuring from a vague grief for which she 
could find no source and no name. 

One day she had been confined in the house with 
some needlework, which had lain so long unfinished 
in her basket that she seated herself in desperation 
to complete it, and, like all persons who labour from 
impulse, had tired herself out with her exertions. 

As the sunset came on, she threw by her needle, 
and taking her bonnet, went down stairs for a walk. 
Aunt Margaret was knitting in the front room, and 
Rachel passed unheeded into the kitchen, where Miss 
Hill ruled in solitary state, 

“You're a going out!” she said, as Rachel entered, 
not asking the question, but flinging the fact down as 
if it had been a missile which it was her duty to throw. 
“Where are you goin’ ?” 

“To walk,” Rachel said, sitting down in a chair. 
“Oh, Ophelia, I am so tired!” 

“Of course you are—I neversee anybody like you! 
Taint often you take it into your head to work, but 
when you do no steamboat ever pushed ahead in the 
way you do.” 

“So tired!” repeated Rachel, slowly, but it was not 
bodily fatigue which oppressed her. 

More unwearied than her fingers had flown her 
thoughts the whole day long, finding no pleasant spot 
whereon to rest; drifting down, down, like tired 
birds floating passively over dark waters, and unable 
to rescue themselves from the rushing torrent beyond. 

“ What a queer girl you are!” pursued Ophelia, es- 
tablishing herself directly before her with the air of 
a judge about to examinea criminal; “ jest the queerest 
girl I ever see—now don’t say you ain’t, because it’s 
true.” 

“How am I different from other people?” Rachel 
asked, smiling a little. 

“Why you never go anywhere, you don’t know 
anybody, you do nothing but read and study, and 
draw all day long.” 

“ Do you ever get louesome, Ophelia?” 

“ Sometimes, but I work it off or run out somewhere 
and get overit. Ain't it strange that John Sherwin 
don’t come? But they always was a queer set, them 
Sherwins.” 

“Did you ever see Mr. Sherwin?” 

“Yes; when I was a little gal; he was quite a 
young man then. Gracious! Low he must be 
altered.” 

“Ts he married ?” 

“Never. He’s been abroad most all his life; his 
brother died there.” 

“ Did he have a brother ?” 

“ Wal, a half brother; it’s all the same, and a bad 
young feller he wastoo. Old Mrs. Adams told me 
that folks used to say-——” 

“What did they say?” questioned Rachel, im- 
patiently. 

“Your Aunt Margaret would be cross if shethought 
I told you.” 

“ Do tell it and be done, Ophelia!” 

“Tt isn’t anything ; only they said your mother was 
fond of John, and he of her.” 

‘Was it true?” asked Rachel, eagerly, “ was it?” 

“How can I tell—I wasn’t born! Any how, he 
went off, and all of a sudden your mother started up 
and married her cousia William. Your Aunt Mar- 
garet aud she used to think themselves a little better 
than anybody, ’cause they were sent away to school.” 

Rachel was thinking of her mother—of that past of 
which she knew so little! 

She strove to picture Aunt Margaret a young girl; 
she longed to question her concerning those youthful 
days—to learn something of her parents, but dared 
not intrude upon the spinster’s grim privacy. 

“Tf I could only have seen my mother!” she 
sighed. 

“They say sho was han’some; so was your Aunt 
Margaret, only with a proud way that folks didn’t 
like. She’s got it now when she pleases—pullin’ 
herself up like this.” 

The way in which Miss Hill drew up her lank 
form and put out her right foot set Rachel into a fit 
of laughter ; for the eontrast between her appearance 
and Aunt Margaret’s stately figure rendered her imita- 
tion particularly amusing. 

“ It’s lueky for you that your father left you money 
of your own, or wouldnu’t she have made you work ?” 
pursued Ophelia, by some miracle not taking offence 
at Rachel's merriment. 

“Never mind; you mustn’t speak of my aunt in 
that manner.” 

Miss Hill’s conversation was pattering and ceaseless 
as a noisy brook. She only required to have some 
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one in hearing ; whether her companion listened or 
not appeared a matter of supreme indifference; her 
narratives and discussions went on all the same. 

When Rachel next caught a fragment of her dis- 
course, she was deep in the details of a figured muslin 
gown that she had lately seen, and which excited ler 
warmest admiration. But her eloquence was checked 
by Margaret's voice, calling — 

“ Ophelia! Ophelia Hill!” 

“There she goes,” muttered the amiable damsel; 
“now I shan’t do another stroke of work to-night, and 
I'll tell her so.” 

Rachel passed on, without waiting to hear the ar- 
gument that was certain to ensue, and pursued her 
way towards the old house. 

It was already growing dusk in the grounds, and 
Rachel hurried to the side of the dwelling where Mrs. 
Adams’s rooms were situated. 

Neither the farmer nor Lis wife were in, and she 
sat down to await their return. In her restless mood 
quiet seemed doubly irksome, and confident that the 
house was empty, she crossed the hall and entered the 
library. 

The windows were open, and the twilight filled the 
room with shadows. She began walking to and fro, 
till the silence and the gloom made her fairly nervous, 
and she hastened down the terraced steps into the 
grounds, 

She passed out of them, followed the wood along 
the river until it left the brink of the stream and 
wound up among the hills. Rachel ascended the path, 
which was rocky and steep, and stood gazing down 
upon the valley. 

Suddenly, in the woods behind, she heard the tread 
of a horse rapidly approaching. Looking through the 
gloom, she saw that the horse had no rider, and that 
the bridle had fallen about his feet. 

A fear of some accident seized her, and physically 
courageous, without a moment's thought that there 
might be danger for herself, she sprang forward and 
grasped the rein. The horse stopped at once and stood 
quietly by her, while footsteps hurried down the road. 

A tall, middle-aged man came towards the spot 
where Rachel was standing, and taking the bridle from 
her hand, said courteously: 

“Towe you many thanks. My horse played me a 
sad prank ; I got off to allow him to drink, and he ran 
away from me.” 

Rachel's face was turned from him, and she only 
bowed in response. 

“TI believe this road comes out by the river, does it 
not ?” he continued. 

“ Just at the foot of the hill,” Rachel replied. 





[RACHEL MAKES AN ACQUAINTANCE. ] 


“Tthoughtmy memory could not deceive me, though 
I have not been here for many years.” 

Rachel gave a start—the stranger was Mr. Sher- 
win! 

‘Had my horse stopped here 2” he asked. 

“No, sir; I caught him by the bridle as he 
passed.” 

He glanced quickly towards her, but still her face 
was turned from him. 

“You are brave,” he said. 
less.” 

There was something very pleasant in the sound 
of his voice, and Rachel summoned courage enough to 
look at him. 

He was gazing down the valley, over which the 
moon had risen, giving the scene a tranquil beauty, 
soothing and sweet. 

Rachel saw the face—a quiet, melancholy one. It 
had been handsome formerly, but though no signs of 
age were perceptible, it had an almost painful look, 
from the sad expression of the eyes and mouth. 

“ Who lives now in that old farmhouse?” he asked, 
pointing towards her home. 

‘* Miss Holmes,” she replied. 

He turned at the name; the moonlight fell full 
apo her face; when he saw ithe started, and catching 

hand, said, in a quick, broken voice: 


” 


‘* Few girls are so fear- 


“Your name is—you are—— 

“Rachel Holmes,” replied the girl. 

The stranger dropped her hand and leaned heavily 
against the house; Rachel heard his breath come 
in gushes, like one, exhausted with fatigue or 
emotion. 

“Rachel Holmes,” 
Holmes?” 

The girl was trembling all over with feelings for 
which she could not account; he saw it, and com- 
posing himself, said more quietly : 

“T have startled you, young lady! 
—but I—I knew your mother.” 

“You knew my mother? If I could only have 
seen her; but they died, she and my father, before I 
can remember.” 

* And you live with——” 

“My Aunt Margaret.” 

“Surely,” he said, slowly, “I had forgotten, your 
Aunt Margaret.” 

He stood looking at her until she grew troubled 
beneath his gaze, and turned to go away. 

“Are you going?” he said. 

“ Yes, sir; it is late—good night.” 

He took her band again very gently : 

“And you are happy, child? Answer me that— 


he repeated; “you are Rachel 


Excuse me 





don’t be afraid of me! Though we never meet again, 
remember I was once your mother’s friend.” 

wz suppose I am happy, sir; I have no reason to bo 
otherwise.” 

“And Margaret—your aunt—she is fond of you?” 

“Not very, I think, sir; but it is difficult to tell 
what Aunt Margaret feels ; she seldom talks.” 

“Ts she changed—has she grown old?” 

“T always remember her as she is now—very pale, 
very cold”— 

“ And hard ?” he interrupted; “ hard, stern and un- 
forgiving. Without mercy for herself or others— 
pitiless and stern as iron—yes, that is Margaret!” 

“Was my mother like that ?” 

“Your mother—child, child! No, your mother 
was very unlike that—very unlike that.” 

“ And she is dead!” 

He grasped her hand tightly, and a strange pallor 
came over his face. 

** Dead,” he repeated, “ dead!” 

Suddenly he released her hand and sprang upon his 
horse. 

“T had no right to come here,” he muttered ; “I 
feel like a ghost come back to trouble the present—| 
will go away.” 

He leaned over and pressed his lips to her up- 
turned forehead, while his eyes grew misty. 

“ Good bye, Rachel,” he said; “ I shall not go on— 
I will trouble no one by my presence. The past is 
gone; why should Irake up its ashes? Be good 
and kind, Rachel, as you seem to be uow.” 

“ Going ?” she said sorrowfully, “ going ?” 

“For ever! Let thembe at peace—this time it is 
fer ever. Good bye, Rachel.” He kissed her forehead 
again and again with a caress that was like a silent 
prayer. “ You will not say that you have seen me— 
telI'no one of it.” 


He turned his horse and rode rapidly up the ascent, 
leaving Rachel overpowered with astonishment, and 
so shaken and nervous that, as the last sound died in 
the distance, she threw herself upon the grass and 
gave way toa passion of tears. 

“ And that was Mr. Sherwin! Whatcould he mean? 
He spoke as if he had known me all my life—I who 


never set eyes on him before. It might have been 80 
ras for him to live here, and now he is gone! 

ike all my dreams, it came witha promise and van- 
ished for ever. Howstill it is—oh, if I could but hear 
the tread of his horse again.” 

She arose and-listened ; shook her head mournfully; 
then went slowly away, oppressed for once with a real 
trouble. 

(To be continued.) 
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STANLEY LOCKWOOD. 


By W. E. Cuapwick. 
————_@—_—_ 
CHAPTER XL 


It is the very change of tide 
When best the female heart is tried— 
Pride, prejudice, and modesty, 
Are in the current swept to sea; 
And the bold swain who plies his oar 
May lightly row his barque to shore. 
Walter Scott. 

WHEN supper was announg@ed they were joined by 
the dignified uncle, Mr. Courtney, Flora’s guardian. 
He had been Deloraine’s guardian also during his 
minority, and most uprightly had he fulfilled the 
trust reposed in him. 

Deloraine and his sister were left orphans at a very 
early age, and as Mr. Courtney was entrusted with 
the sole management of their property, he had re- 
sided, ever since the death of their father, at Rudland 
Hall, where he had always been looked upon as its 
master, and,although Deloraine was now over age, 
he had requested his uncle to retain his position, until 
he should himself return from his travels, as Flora 
could not remain there without a protector. 

He was a very cold, silent gentleman, but studionsly 
polite in his manners. He was elaborately aristo- 
cratic in dress, in equipage, and his whole demean- 
our. He was oppressively polite to Stanley, whose 
position at college was so distinguished, and who, as 
the ward of Mr. Iasselton, he considered had a claim 
to some consideration. . 

Mrs. Lambert, who presided at the table, had a 
mild and prepossessing countenance, and performed 
the honours of hospitality with less show, but more 
grace, than the stately Mr. Courtney. 

Though he conversed but little, he sometimes made 
set speeches, and he deemed this a proper occasion for 
one. Laying down his knife and fork, and folding his 
hands, he said: 


“Tam very happy, Mr. Lockwood, to welcome you. 


to Rudland Park. I observed with great pleasure 
the manner in which you distinguished yourself at 
Oxford, and the high honours which you obtained. 
Mr. Hasselton is a gentleman, too, whom I respect 
very highly as a gentleman ; and, as a man of wealth 
and family, I am exceedingly particular with whom I 
associate or admit as companions to my nephew and 
niece. It is difficult to break off low associations— 
much better never to form them. I consider you in 
every respect an unexceptionable young gentleman, 





(DIRS. IASSELTON'S DANGER. ] 
aud I again repeat I am happy to welcome you to 
Rudland Park.” 

With a dignified and self-respecting bow, he then re- 
sumed his knife and fork. It was not without a great 
effort that Stanley preserved proper gravity of demea- 
nour during this elaborate address, for a bright eye- 
beam from Flora, full of mirth and mischief, played 
upon him with contagious power. 

Deloraine, too, wore a look of such assured and 
patient attention that Stanley found his only safety 
was in looking at Mr. Courtney, and appearing duly 
honoured by the august greeting. 

He replied with the simplest possible expression of 
gratitude, hoping he might be spared a similar inflic- 
tion. 

When the supper was concluded, and they returned 
to the drawing-room, be felt a rebound of all his facul- 
ties, so heavy had been the weight of Mr. Courtney’s 
overpowering aristocracy. 

He was convinced that had old Morgan made the 
same revelation before him that he had before the 
stranger of the boat, he would not have given him 
that studied welcome. 

Deloraiae placed Flora at the piano, and called 
forth her most exhilarating strains. 

At first she played only waltzes and other music of 
a light description, and Stanley feared the vocal 
charm was wanting to give a soul to her brilliant 
execution. But he was mistaken. Flora had a sweet 
and powerful voice, and one capable of expressing 
the deepest and saddest feelings. 

Tndeed its greatest fascination consisted in a certain 
tremulous, tearful, sound, expressive of unfathomable 
sensibility. 

It reminded you of Juliet weeping over the tomb 
of her Romeo, Cordelia mourning over her white- 
locked maniac sire, Viola hiding in her heart the love 
that fed upon her damask cheek. 

It was evident that she felt what she sang, for 
her countenance changed with every changing note. 
Stanley could not have believed it possible that it 
could express such depths of melancholy; but when 
she sat with her long lashes drooping towards her 
cheek, its carnation hue melting into the softest 
olive, and her arch and smiling lip quivering with 
tenderness, he repeated to himself again and again : 

“Ah! what a heart is there! what capabilities of 
love and passion lie hidden under that usually gay, 
brilliant exterior! what equal capacities for sorrow 
and despair! Charming, impassioned L’éclair, were it 
mine to awaken the first, how carefully, how jealously 
would I guard thee from the last!” 

“ Come, lady fair, give us a blither measure!” cried 
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| Deloraine. “Lockwood looks as if he were turning 
into a weeping willow, and I Lave saturated my white 
handkerchief already.” 

It was astonishing with what rapidity she dashed 
_ one of the most inspiring, exciting airs of the 

ay. 
The soft mist vanished from her eyes, the carnation 
came back to her cheek, the smile to her lip. The® 
Stanley said to himself, with a sigh : 

“Where there is such wondrous versatility of feel- 
ing, can there be really depth and strength? Is it no: 
superficial, after al]? She calls me an enigma. Never 
was there one like. her.” 

Stanley was to remain several days with his friend, 
and bright and pleasant days they were. 

Mr. Courtney at each meal inflicted upon him one 
of his formal addresses; but as he was now prepared 
for them he knew better how to reply. 

He found that Flora had a highly cultivated mind 
for so young a girl, and she was a passionate lover of 
books, with a marvellous memory that retained all she 
read. 

She took him to her library, a small and tastefully 
decorated room, opening by alow window into the 
garden. 

Full rich scarlet curtains shaded this window, looped 
up one on each side to let in the light, and a sweet- 
scented vine that came clambering up of its own ac- 
cord twined about the frame. 

“T know,” she said, sweeping aside the folds of the 
curtains so as to give him a broader view of the gilded 
tomes—“I know it is very had tacte to have this red 
drapery to adorna library. It should be green—dark, 
classic green—or imperial purple;-but neither green 
nor purple will do to bring in contrast with my Egyp- 
tian face. I must contrast it with the brilliant scarlet 
or gorgeous orange. Thesevolumes,” continued she, 
pointing to some of more massive form and antique 
binding, ‘‘ were my father’s, aud belong by right to 
Charles, though I find much to admire and venerate 
in the old authors; and sometimes, when I change 
their position and wipe the dust from the binding, [ 
stand like Dominie Sampson mounted on that flight of 
steps, forgetful of time or place. These shelves,” 
added she, turning to a lighter, more ornamental 
range, “ are all my own—exclusively my own. It is 
here I feel the wizard spell of genius, and wander in 
the moonlight climes of poetry and romance.” 

“ And it is here,” said Stanley, laying his hand on 
a superb portfolio that was laid upon the table— 
“here you enclose the burning thoughts whose influ- 
ences other minds must own and feel. Here you 
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the coldest substance, and even pass through insu- 
lating mediums.” 

“Does Stanley Lockwood condescend to flatter?” 
asked she, with a dash of scorn in her manner. “ Oh, 
if you knew how I detest flattery. I have had so 
much of it, merely beeause I am an heiress and had 
the misfortune to lose my parents when I was very 
young. I was two years at a boarding-school, and 
found my true level there. When I .attended the 
Commemoration at Oxford I had returned, and 
found it very diffieult to persuade Charles not to ac- 
knowledge me as his sister on that occasion.” 

“If he had,” said Stanley, » colouring, “1 should 


have been saved some keen 

ton nmap eried she, quickly, without look- 
ing o 

& T ghould not then have mistaken the affection of 
a brother for the endearments of a lover,” he 
replied, emboldened by her vivid blushes. 

“ And why should a So being that 
you are ?” said she, mocking 
smile. “Is the heart so narrow that it can contain but 


one object of interest ? faith Geaueeh how the poor 
captive sits in solitary confinement, pining for the 
fresh air that struggles through the iron grate? Can- 
not I loye Charles and like you and fifty others, too, if 
I choose? I feel that I have a magnificently large 
heart.” 

“Flora L’éclair,” cried he, earnestly, ‘though your 
heart were as large as the whole universe it should not 
have room foranother love than mine, if I once 
gained there. I speak net of sisterly af+ 
fection, friendship, or esteem. I speak of loye—such 
love as you were born to inspire, and I was bern ‘to: 
feel. 

“ I wish you would not talk of love,” said she, flutter- 
ing the leaves ‘of'a book she held in her hand. “I 
want you to be my friend, my true and sincere friend. 
I waut you to tell me of my “—y as you did 
when we first met ai the university; to speak to me 
in that tone of beautiful solexme earnestness, to make 
me feel that yom are above me, that I kaye 
to reach after And attain. But don’t go to talking 
raptures, apd se forth. Don't try to make me feel my 
power. I shall grow wilful, haughty, and overbearing, 
and then P 

“ And then,” said Stanley, withcalm self-possession, 
“ you wouldhaveno poweroverme atall. Themoment 
you tried to make me feel the weight of chains, I could 
break them’as easily as the unshom giant didthe green 
withes that bound him.” 

“T have always dreaded the idea of love,” she said, 
more seriously, ‘* because I know if I once yielded to 
its power I should become its slave. There is some- 
thing terrible to mein the thought of giving one’s 
happiness so completely in another’s keeping; to hang 

trembling, palpitating, on the frail dependancy of 
another’s truth and constancy. No,” she added, com- 
manding the agitation of her voice, and waving back 
her ringlets with sportive grace. “Let me follow my 
own volitions for at least three or four years to come ; 
let me enjoy my emancipation from daily rules and 
echolastic discipline ; let my mind soar unfettered to 
the heights where I wish to stand, and then, per- 
haps, when Iam more worthy of the heart’s homage, 
I may be tempted to wear those bonds, which, though 
covered with roses, and seeming light as air, must be 
stronger than steel, and heavier than iron.’ 

* Listen to me one moment, Flora,” he said, taking 
her hand, and seating h ithin the shadow of the 
scarlet curtains, while he saj{-down by her side. “ We 
are both vesy young, | lgiow, but we may talk of 
the future; may ‘wo not?” 

“The future !” she repeated, “that seems a mighty 
shadow rolling far, far off.” 

“Of the past, then—those lightning letters.” 

* Ah! you promised never to allude to them.” 

“T did not promise, though you requtred the bond. 
Those letters sealed my destiny. They showed our 
minds were one. The divided unity has been brought 
together by those electric sparks, and thinks, and 
feels, and glows in unison. It was not chance that 
brought us together at the fountain’s side. It was 
not an idle whim that prompted you to write those 
brindling words. It was the impulse of the soul seek- 
ing its kindred soul, the heart reaching after the 
mutual heart.” 

At this'moment, when all the softness and sensi- 
bility ef womanhood mellowed the brightness of her 
countenance, and her lip trembled with unspoken 
words, Deloraine opened the door, and, laughing, was 
about to close it again when Flora sprang up and de- 
tained him. 

“Your friend is too metaphysical for me,” she 
said. ‘Icannot fathomhim. He isa Transcendenta- 
list.” 

“Well, I want him to ride on horseback with me 
ever the hills. That will clear away the German 
mists from his brain. Supposing you come with us, 
you will be a far better guide than I am, for there is 





Away flew Flora, apparently as much excited at 
the thought of riding as if there were no such thing as 
sentiment in the world, 

She soon appeared equipped in a dark riding-dress 
and cap with black drooping feathers. It looked like 
the same she had worn when he first saw her 
demurely waiting for her reereant pony, but as she 
had grown since that period it must have been 
another made in a similar fashion. 

Instead of the recreamt, brown pony she mounted a 
beautiful white horse, which displayed the dark out- 


lines of her figure to great advantage. 

Wild and fearless she dashed ahead, regardless of 
obstructions, and mocking the speed her com- 
panions. 


“This isimy A Psy -aalfeed heey ph nee. 
to admire Polling corn- 
Balds b before them. - — 

“I am a far better steward than the one my uncle 
hires. The field labourers will work better for me 
than for any one else, and sometimes I jump from 
my horse and help thehaymakers. You cannot think 
how. enjoy it.” 

“You must mot do that anymore, Flora,” said 
Deloraine. “It would do well enough in the school- 
co et mistress here, 
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so extremely juvenile in her 

ce with her curls wreathing and sporting 
the feathers that drooped over her cheeks, such 
freshness and , and life about her, that 
Stanley did think “would be pity to restrain that 
wild grace, and brush off that ides y bloom from her 
“ie. morning spirit. 

was about to say as much when she darted off 

ina vuew direction, leaving no guide but a gay laugh 
ringing through the woods, by which to follow her 
course, 
When they returned they found a visitor had 
arrived during their absence—a young gentleman 
named Russell, whose father had formerly been on 
intimate terms with Mr. Courtney, and who was well 
known to Deloraine. Stanley could not help feeling a 
natural recoil and disgust when he recognized the 
insolent stranger of the ferry-boat in the new guest 
at Rudland Hall, and the bow with which he acknow- 
ledged the courteous introduction of Deloraine 
breathed the very soul of haughtiness. 
He could not lelp it. He could not forget the scorn- 
ful stare, the supercilious smile, the air of conscious 
superiority, whieh had set all his passions boiling on 
that well-remembered day. 
They all left the room to dress before dinner, and 
Stanley’had time to reflect on the possible conse- 
quences of the meeting. 
He knew the scornirg pride ef Mr. Courtney 
would prompt him to look down on the son of a 
ferryman and steward, whatever other claims he 
might have to consideration and regard. 
Would Deloraine be governed by such petty pride ? 
Would Flora? He now regretted the silencé Mr. 
Hasselton had imposed on the subject. 
Had Deloraine known all the realities of his con- 
dition, and then invited him to his home, he could 
not fear the arrogance that now threatened to annoy 
him. 
He lingered in his room, fearing he might lose his 
self-control in the presence of Flora, if he ‘again met 
that insolent, measuring glance of scorn. 
Slowly,ie walked through the carpeted hall, and 
reached "the door of the drawing-room. Russell and 
Mr. Courtaey were sitting with their backs to the door, 
Deloraine and Flora in an oblique direction. 
Neither observed the approach of Stanley, so intent 
were they on the words of the speaker, who was 
Russell, the new guest. 
“T repeat,” said he, emphatically, “that his father 
was a low ferryman, and is now the steward of Mr. 
Hasselton’s estate. He was bred to the ferryman’s 
trade. I saw him push the boat myself. I heard the 
old soldier talk about his father. I inquired and found 
it was all true. I am willing to take my oath upon 
its truth.” 
“ "Tis false,” exclaimed Flora, in a 
“He brought up in a ferryman’s hut! 
steward! Never!” 
“This cannot be true,” cried Deloraine, indignantly. 
“IT was with him three years at college, and never 
heard a word of it before.” 


ionate tone. 
His father a 





nota nook or dingle you have not explored.” 





into the room, and walking in front of Russell, said, 
in rathera husky tone of voice: “1s it of me you arg 
speaking, sir?” 

“Tt is,” answered the young man, drawing back, 
few paces, and placing a chair between himself anj 
Stanley. 

“Deny it, Stanley,” cried Flora, “it is nothing bu; 
slander—we all know it is.” 

The earnestness with which she spoke, her excited 
countenance, the indignant looks which Deloraing 
darted towards Russell, the oold, austere-mien of Mr. 
Courtney, staggered the faith of Stanley in his own 
triumphant power to resist the prejudices of education 
on the part of his friends, and the narrow pelle of the 
man of wealth and family. 

But he was glad the trial eame when it aid. He 
wanted to see the innate nobility of Flora and Delo- 
raine put toa shining test. 7 

“T cannot deny it,” said he, f 


ek AR “I cannot deny fo tenth, apd nothing 
t 
Mr. Siedstady 2000 with baal at offended dignity. 
“This is very surprising,” said he, ‘a very surpris- 
ing case.: I did not imagine my friend lton 
would have imposed on us in this ‘manner, I, who 
poste ses. Snell aseen pe 
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knowifig” the world beter than myself, he was aware 
age were some contracted mi 
y their own narrow standard, would expose me to 
the insults of this hour. But let me tell you, sir, that 
my father is a man of birth to your own, aud 
of an education inferior to none of the maguates of 
the land. Of the misfortunes that im shed aud 
induced him to seek the solitude of the river's shore, | 
cannot, ought not to speak. If my young haad was 
taught to stem the current of the rushing river, it has 
only been nerved with stronger power to resist ”"— 
here he cast a withering glance at Russell, who was 
still intrenched behind the mahogany chair—“ to re- 
sist *')e arrogance that would degrade and the haughti- 
ness that would eppress.. Mr.: Hasselton, sir, visited 
us in the house of my father’s darkened fortunes, and 
seeing him to be a gentleman in education and manners 
equal to himself, and taking an interest in niy then 
boyisk self, drew us from the obscurity uncongenial 
to our eharacter and talents. It is true, my father 
has assisted in the management of his estate. It is 
true he has borne the heat and_burden of a daily care, 
in gratitude aud fidelity to his generous friend. But 
he is no hireling, eating the bread earned by mercenary 
wages. He is the honoured friend, the revered com- 
panion, the respected counsellor, the adopted brother 
of the first and best of mjpn. If I haveconcealed these 
circumstances, it is not {Iam ashamed to ayow 
them, but because I have been bound by a promise 
not to do so! I rejoice that they are revealed! 
They reflect lustre on my father’s present reputa- 
tion, for greater is he who has resisted temptation than 
the conqueror of nations. They give beauty and 
dignity to the name of Hasselton, aud they gild with 
honour, yea, threefold honour, my own springing 
laurels.” 
Stanley spoke with a fervour and enthusiasm and 
strength that brought the busning blood to his cheek, 
and a burning fire to his eyes, and a triumphant tone to 
his voice, that voice which was yet to ring like a 
silver clarion in the cause of justice and truth. 
Deloraine sprang forward, and seizing him by both 
hands, exclaimed : 
“Lockwood, you are a glorious fellow—I always 
said you were. I like you better than I did before, a 
thousand times better; and by the shade of Cicero, 
(this was his standing oath,) I would fight my own 
brother, if I had one, who should dare to speak disre- 
spectfully of your father in my presence. Flora tell 
him that you echo your brother's feelings. Let him 
not believe, for oné moment, that you could be swayed 
by mean aud sordid influences.” 
“T blush for the momentary pride I betrayed at 
first,” said Flora, with rragert : Son og mgrves “Tho 
circumstances, a8 he has explained them, have only 
ennobled him in my estimation, and they who sought 
to lower him have only elevated him in my 
eyes.” 
“Miss Deloraine, you are toe demonstrative,” said 
Mr. Courtney, with a stately wave of his delicate hand. 
“T see no occasion for any expression of feeling on 
your part. Remember, you have a dignity to main- 
tain, a station to adorn.” 
“ Dignity—station !” repeated Flora, in a low, scorn- 
ful tone, sheathing with their long lashes the light- 
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into a thumb-screw: the familiars of the Inquisition 
could not do it.” 

The dinner-bell rang, and Courtney waving his 
hand to Mr. Russell, who very gladly led the way 
from the room, where he could but feel that he had 
disgraced himself in his impotent attempt to depre- 
ciate another, turned to Stanley with another wave 
of the hand, but the young man stood still. 

“TJ sit not at your board, nor sleep under your roof 
again, sir,” said he, in a calm, respectful tone, “ till I 
am requested to. do it, as the equal of yourself, your 
nephew, and the gentleman now your guest.” 

“Lockwood, yon are my guest,” interrupted Delo- 
raine, hastily. 

*T was never deficient in the duties of hospitality,” 
said Mr. Courtney, “and Linvite you as the guest of 
my nephew to take your accustomed seat ; by so doing 
I hope I nentralize the effectof any remarks that 
may have offended your pride.” 

With a bow he crossed the threshold, and Stanley 
biting his lips and smoothing his brow took the arm 
of Deloraine and went to the dinner-table. 

He there conversed with his usual ease with Mrs. 
Lambert, Deloraine, and Flora, but he ate very little, 
and left the table soon after the ladies. In the course 
of the evening he said to Deloraine: 

‘We must leave to-morrow ; at least, I must. Your 
uncle does not look upon me as he did before, and the 
presence of this young man is intolerable to me.” 

“ Not more so to you than to me,” replied Deloraine. 
“He is an upstart, proud, ignorant, thick-headed, cox- 
comb, who has fixed his presumptuous eyes upon 
Flora, for nothing but her wealth. Hethought 
the proud heiress wonld look upon you with disdain 
after the knowledge he imparted. He aspire to such 
agirl as my sister? When a frog catches the star 
that shinesupon thepond, then Flora willlook down on 
him. Nevermind my uncle, Lockwood; hecan’tunbend, 
he is too proud. He never lost his perpendicularity 
in his life. Besides, I am the real master here; 
he is only the guardian, and invested with delegated 
rights.” 

“ Nevertheless, we had better start in the morning: 
it is best that we should. A few days more will make 
but little difference to you, and it may be of great 
consequence to me.” 

“Well, Iam ready. I dare say you are right, But 
I do Jvish that. block-headed Russell had stayed 
away. 

They made their arrangements immediately, They 
were to start very early in the morning, before the 
family ge and bade their adieus before retiring for 
the night. 

Flora, who would not sit. down with Russell, had 
taken a light and withdrawn to the library, while 
Deloraine and Stanley were making their hasty pre- 

ions, There the young men followed her. 

“ Flora,” said Deloraine, “-we have come to bid you 
good-by; we start in the morning, at day-break.” 

“I thought so,” said she, in an agitated voice. 
“You cannot wish to remain while that intruding 
guest is here.” 

She added this with an expression of the most 
sovereign contem ¥ 

“ We leave him to your tender mercies,” said Delo- 
raine, “assured that you will not forget what is due 
to the dignity of your station, as our sepient uncle so 
often remarks.” 

Stanley, when he was last in that library, had 
spoken freely and boldly to Flora of the strong sym- 
pathy that drew them to each other. Now he was re- 
solved to make himself a name and fame before he 
addressed the young heiress in the language of love. 
The time which would elapse before they again met 
would prove their minds and hearts. 

He felt confidence in himself, confidence in her ; 
but his eyes alone betrayed the emotions he felt. 

“ You will write often, Charles,” said she, when the 
parting moment came. ‘You will both write, will 
you not?” ‘ 

“T waited only for your permission,” replied Stan- 
ley. “Bat mayI not address you as L’éclair, when 
I write? No other name will seem appropriate as a 


c dent.” 

- Write as the spirit prompts,” said Flora, with a 
brilliant blush. ‘I believe in impulses after all.” 

Stanley felt bis stoical resolutions melting away. 
It was evident that Flora wished to convince him that 
malice had not shaken. the hold he had on her esteem. 
Never had she spoken so feelingly, so confidingly. 

“T don’t like long good-byes,” cried Deloraine, “so 
God bless you, sweet sister, and watch over you till I 
see you again.” 

Flora wept, as he clasped her in a warm, fraternal 
embrace, and clung to him in unwillingness to let him 


go. 

He was her only brother, and it was always painful 
to her to part. from bim for any length of time, and 
perhaps other regrets which she dared not own gave 

tensity to her emotions. 

It was strange to see tears flowing from her sun- 





bright eyes, and Deloraine wiped the moisture from 
his a several times. ot ” 

“Why, my brave sister,” he cried, releasing himself 
from her arms, “this will never do. Reserve one kiss 
and one tear for Stanley, your other, better brother.” 

Thus authorized, Stanley kissed the crimson cheek 
that rested a moment on his shoulder, It was the 
first time his lips had given, or her cheek received the 
kiss of love, and it was love, the first, the only love 
that had ever warmed their young hearts. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Look, look, red as blood, 
All on high! 
Rhee light that fills with its flood 
a clamour awe! 


Roars 
Weiolls on Wirongh the street, 
on throug 6 
And and 


Aloft moves the of fire! 


Ir is said that a course of uninterrupted prosperity 
hardens the heart of man, and makes him forgetful of 
the Giver of every good and gift; that he 
buildeth fine palaces and lordly , and saith with 


been very gracjous to me. I feel oppressed by the 
wage of his unmerited goodness.” 

r. Hasselton paused, and raised his eyes above, 
with reverential devotion, sesing in the moon, now 
rising higher and higher above the dust of earth, her 
crimson radiance melting into gold,'an image of that 
divine love whose influence he so deeply felt. 

He dwelt on this evening’s tranquil scene, because 
80 terrible a contrast was about to be presertted. Mary, 
unable to resist the attraction of Muza’s violin, went 
into the meadows to join the juvenile dancers. 

Muza was sitting under atree with the moon glim- 
mering through the boughs on his face, which was 
now bent obliquely over his instrument, then raised 
spveetaetienty and thrown back in a horizontal direc- 

on. 

He always seemed inspired when playing, and 
nothing delighted him so much as to soo the aphiph- 
like figure of Mary floating with gossamer grace on 
his evening serenades, 

He always said sho danoed just like Iris, and she 
looked like her too, only if she had black eyes instead of 
blue, and black hair instead of ‘brown, the likeness 
would be more complete. 

Mary was much beloved by all Mr. Hasselton’s 
people, and this night she seemed animated with un- 
wonted hilarity, for her mood was usually quiet and 


haughty self-elation, “Soul, make merry with thy | seren 


goods, and enjoy without fear the long banquet of 
e. 


It is not always so. Mr. Hasselton’s heart was not 
the elay that bakes and indurates in the sunshine; in 
which no seed will germinate, no vegetation take root. 
It was a sunny slope that produced the richest fruit 
and verdure, because the beams shed warmth on its 
surface, and it radiated them back to the atmosphere. 
The more prosperous he was the more grateful was he 
to God, the more benevolent to his fellow-men. 

Stanley had been absent more than a year. 
An unusually abundant harvest had crowned, the 
hope of the. farm tenants, and the corn ripened by a 
fervid sun was got in without being exposed to any 
of those autumnal rains which so often damage the 


crops. 

Indeed, it had been singularly dry, and now that 
the earth had given in its increase, nothing would 
have been considered a greater blessing than a shower 
to sprinkle the dusty shrubbery and the thirsty earth. 
The moon shone with a crimson hue through the dry 
and powdery atmosphere, and Dorothy said it wasa 
certain sign that something was going to happen 
when it had that colour. 

She did hope it was not to Master Stanley. The 
family sat in the verandah, and Mary, as she watched 
the blood-red orb slowly rolling up above the skirts 
of the woods, won if a pair of deep black eyes 
distant from her own were gazing on its disk and 
their master was thinking of her. 

Mrs. Hasselton leaned back in the chair in serene 
silence, while her husband and Mr. Lockwood sat 
and talked on themes of mutual interest. 

The strains of Muza’s violin were heard in the 
meadow and some ef the village children were 
dancing to the music. 

“I know not why it is,” said Mr. Hasselton, “ but 
I sometimes feel sad from the very excess of my con- 
tentment. I feel the impossibility of such a state of 

always lasting. I have -béén. so » 60 
favoured by Providencs, that dark days must be. in 
store for me, for I cannot expect to be exempt from 
the common lot. About the time I first visited your 
Welsh cottage Mrs. Hasselton was in delioate health, 
and I felt anxious on her account. Thatcloud passed 
away and left the horizon clear. Ever since then J 
have prospered. I believe your coming among us, 
Lockwood, you and your children, brought a blessing 
on the household. Yon have been an able coadjutor, 
a wise and faithful friend. I wonder now how I ever 
got along without you.” 

“T am sure I found: the blessing here,” replied 
Lockwood With grateful emotion. “This has been 
the gate of heaven tome. The events of that night, 
which brought you under my roof, were arranged by 
infinite wisdom and infinite mercy too. When I 
think what I then was, and what I now am—when I 
remember what you have done for: my children—my 
sweet Mary, my noble Stanley—my heart swells, I 
find no room for words.” 

“Speak not of what I have done. I have been re- 
paid a thousand-fold already. What we do: our- 
selves is like water ‘spilled upon the sand; 
what we do for others like that: dew on the grassy 
plain. I know, when I» come to my dying 
hour, the memory of what I have been enabled to 
do, to promote the happiness of my fellow-beings, will 
linger when all selfish enjoyments have passed away. 
I have never met with one instance of treachery or 
ingratitude in man. I have never suffered from those 
destroying elements which have often laid waste the 
hopes of others. Fire has neverconsumed my build- 
ing nor floods deluged my lands. God has certainly 





e. 

“ What makes Miss Mary so gay to-night, I won- 
der,” said Dorothy. “T fear at Bi Bony, ae to 
happen. The looking-glass up in mistress’s room was 
broke to-day, nobody knows how ; but it was a sperrit, 
sure enough, anda warning. If wo had an interpreter 
like Nabunezzar, who told about the hand that figused 
on the wall, we'd know what it do mean.” 

“ Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof, Dorothy,” 
said Mary, laughing merrily. ‘I suspect the spirit 
had a dusting brush in its hand, and was looking om 
itself too hard when the glass shivered. But, hark! 
there’s a breeze rustling among the leaves, and there 
is a cloud floatigg below the moon. We shall surely 
have rain to-morrow.” 

The breeze which blew from the north raised such 
a cloud of dust that Mary was glad to escape into the 
shelter of the house, and when the family retized to 
their slumbers they looked forward toa renovating 
shower. 

No one but Dorothy had a presentiment of evil, 
though it was brooding darkly and luridly over the 
fated mansion. 

All slept deeply, securely, lulled by the murmurs of 
the rising wind. But the deep sleep of Mr. Hasselton 
began to change to an uneasy slumber. 

e dreamed that he was in a trackless wilderness, 
in the midst of midnight darkness, and that a heavy 
roaring sound, as if wild beasts in the heart ef that 
wilderness, weighed upon his ears, when the darkness 
was suddenly illuminated by a thousand blazing 
eyes, gleaming through the shadows, making a living 
and terrible co ration. 

With a convulsive start he shook off the night- 
mare with which he was gasping, and sprang up. 

He was awake; but the same dull, roaring sound 
was in his ears. He was awake; but the blazing eyes 
were glaring through the window, blazing tongues 
were curling and hissing abroad, and ming ng with 
the roar were cries, shouts, and shrieks of suddenly- 
awakened voices, while one, loud as a trumpet and 

asa drum, pealed high above the rest: 

“Master—master! Fire—fire! Wake up, master, 
wake !” 

Mrs. Hasselton started from the bed with a scream 
of horror. 

The voice of Muza seemed rolling and echoing all 
reund the room. 

“ Eliza! Eliza!” exclaimed Mr. Hasselton, who had 

thrown his dressing-gown round, him, and rushed to- 
wards the windows to ascertain the extent of the 
calamity. ‘The flames are upon us! My God! how 
shall I save. you? The staircase, it must be on 
fire !” 
Seizing her hand, and throwing one arm round her, 
for she was paralyzed with terror, he opened the door 
that led towards the stairs, when the hot, scorching 
air drove him backward. 

The flames that were roaring below came rushing 
and leaping upwards, licking the bannisters with their 
long red tongues, then darting them forward like fiery 
serpents, whose huge convolutions were rolling and 
doubling behind. 

The floor quaked beneath their feet, the glass shook 
the walls vibrated. 

Mrs. Hasgelton fell heavily on the arm of her 
husband. She had fainted. 

“God of merey!” he ejaculated, dragging her to- 
wards the open window, where the flames, glared 
luridly on her pallid face, ‘I cannot save her! She's 
lost!) We are both lost! Poor Eliza!” 

Then with a sudden energy he lifted his voice, 


ing out: 
“A ladder! For the love of God. a ladder !” 
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Before the words had left his lips, a heavy soundr 
as of a falling body against the wall, was followed by 
an apparition that, seen at the open window, on the 
background of fire, so tall, so powerful, with blazing 
eyes and gleaming teetb, it looked like an archangel 
of darkness, coming on pinions of flame. 

“ Mistress! mistress!” it exclaimeg, “ Muza come to 
s.ve mistress, or die too!” 

The faithful servant beheld the death-like facé of 
lis mistress drooping back from the armofhis master, 
and springing in through the window, he caught her, 
like an infant, in bis strong arms, and disappeared 
shouting: 

“Come along, master; come “long, ‘fore he burn 


up. 

"Ne, Hasselton looked out and beheld Muza leaping 
fyom round toroundof the ladder he had placed against 
tho wall, the white night-dress of his mistress waving 
oud fluttering against his black figure, the flames re- 
i! cting on both a supernatural glare. 

Llow he followed he knew not, but he reached the 
ground just as the ladder, that had tottered at every 
step, slipped and fell, and he found himself in the 
rasp of Lockwood, who was calling in frantic accents 
for his daughter. : 

Mary slept in a room near firs. Hasselton’s, bat 
farther removed from the fire, her father in the room 
below. In his agonizing fears for his wife, Mr. Has- 
s-lton had forgotten poor Mary, and now he repeated 
ler name in accents of de “ 

At that moment a piercing shriek from the window 
they had just quitted cut them through the heart, for 
there she stood stretching out her arms, and they 
could see the hot flames behind ready to burst upon 


ber. 

The paralyzed bands of the father tried in vain to 
lift the heavy ladder, but swift as lightning Muza 
sprang into their midst, and adding his mighty 
strength, lifted it as if it were a feather’s weight, 
threw it against the wall, and vaulting upon it, was 
instantaneously on the topmost round. 

Mary threw herself into his arms with a wild appeal 
to. the mercy of heaven. 

Poor Dorothy, who had gone that night to stay 
sith a woman in the village who was suffering from 
rheumatism, was perfectly frantic during her darling’s 
danger. 

As soon as the alarm was given she had hurried to 
the seene of destruction, and seeing Mary at the win- 
dow, imploring aid apparently in vain, threw herself 
on the ground, screaming and tearing up the earth 
with her hands in all the impotence of wild despair, 
whilst the servants were rushing to and fro, doing all 
they could to save their master’s property and stop the 
progress of the flames. 

“ Lookee there!” cried Muza, pointing to the window 
from which he had just rescued Mary, who still clung 
trembling to his neck as he bore her towards the spot 
where he had left his mistress. “ Lookee there! Seehim 
coming! Run away back every one of you—long way 
off! He fall, he kill you dead as stone! Master, 
come away—don’t you see him ?” 

The fire was now indeed rolling in reddening 
volumes through every window of the house, and 
howling tempestuously withir. 

The northern wall of the building began to rock 
anf lean and part, and then fell with a terrible crasb. 
The imprisoned flames leaped up to the very heavens, 
and went roaring above the old pine trees, whose 
scorched and blackened trunks looked like gloomy 
pillars to a vast dome of fire. 

Nothing was now to be done but to gaze on the 
ruin, so awfully grand, while the destroying element 
was clothing it with such dread magnificence. 

(To be continued.) 





Prenisroric Remarys.—A great deal of interest 
was excited last year by the discovery of certain “ pre- 
historic remains”—bhuman bones, flint implements, 
and so forth—by Mr. Laing, in mounds at Caithness. 
‘I'he learned interpretations of Professor Huxley and 
Professor Owen were sought and obtained. The pecu- 
liar construction of the mounds was elaborately de- 
scribed by Mr. Laing. The adult skeleton was pro- 
nounced to have ape-like peculiarities; and the jaw- 
bone of an infant, which was submitted to Professor 
Owen, was said to have certain marks which were 
painfully indicative of the cannibalistic habits of our 
prehistoric progenitors. The Ethnological and An- 
thropological Societies had rivat discussions, and a 
great deal of erudite dissertation and debate took 
place, which is preserved in print. At the last meet- 
ing of the former society it was broadly stated by 
several persons who have since examined these 
roounds, that not any of them contain any traces of 
prehistoric age. The harbour mound is composed al- 
most entirely of limpets, and the churchyard mound 
of perriwinkle shells! ‘The harbour mound contained 
@ pair of weaver’s shears, and was itself the ruins of a 
common corn kiln of the country. The stone imple- 


ments were said to be chips, such as may be collected 
by the barrowful. The Birkle-hills, instead of being 
places af worship and sacrifice, were thought to be 
natural hiflocks of blown sand, which had served as 
the rendezvous of country folks on occasion of wrecks. 
The ape-like skeleton is declared to be the remains of ‘a 
Danish seaman; and the jawbone of the child, which 
afforded indications of cannibalism, to have been bor- 
rowed from a neighbouring churchyard. Coins are 
said to havebeen found among these “ prehistoric ” re- 
mains, belonging, not to the age of the great auk, but 
to the reign of William _IIJ. The controversy, 
on the authenticity of the Abbeville jawbone, will 
robably fade before the battle over these mounds at 
Keiss. Science will grieve and orthodoxy will rejoice 
at these widely-differing interpretations. 
—_—_—_—_—_— 


THE BRACE FOR LIFE. 

Ir was the wedding day of Monof and Xavina. 
The rapid flood of the river Osga rolled rapidly through 
the village, its boiling waves flashing in the sunshine, 
and mingling their voices along the cliff-bound shore 
with the sounds of merry-making among the rade 
Russian peasants, who had assembled in sports upon 
the green in celebrating the marriage. 

The priest at sunrise had made Monof and Xavina 
one, and after a participation in the manly games pe- 
culiar to the Russian ts of that region, the 
bridegroom retired with his wife, her mother, 
Esthonfa, and her brother, Zori, to their home on the 
banks of the river. 

“You never raced so well before,” said Zori to 
Monof, smiling. “Marriage inspires you.” 

“To ran away from me, perhaps,” said Xavina, 
gazing archly at her husband. “ Perhaps it would be 
better if he were lame.” 

“That may be true,” said Monof, “for then I should 
be in no danger of being seized for the wars, when- 
ever those accursed recruiting parties come through 
the country. One is already on its way hither, I 
have heard to-day ; and who do you think commands 
it?” 

“ We cannot tell.” 

“ None other than Chakof !” 

An exclamation of surprise escaped the family. 
Chakof was a young man who had formerly been a 
rival of Monof, for the favour of Xavina. 

They had quarrelled and fought, and Chakof, dis- 
comfited, had left the village and joined the army, 
vowing that one day he would return and be re- 
venged. 

It was true that he had obtained a leadership, and 
the tidings were unwelcome. 

A shade passed over the bright face of the bride. 
She looked gloomily upon the waters. 

“I begin to believe,” said she, “that this is an un- 
lucky home of ours, The roar of this stream’ has 
always been mournful to my ears. It is moaning, 
rough, and quarrelling, as ifan enemy to all peace. 
I am sick to see and hear it.” 

“Fie! Xavina,” said Esthonia. “You were born 
on its bank, and even 60 was Zori and your mother, 
before you. Its veice is sweet to me, though the tide 
isso fearfully swift hereabouts, and has been the grave 
of many among the rocks—but hark! Isn’tthat music 
—a trumpet ?” - 

They listened. The sound of a trumpet at intervals, 
and soon after the galloping of horses, borne upon the 
wind, announced approaching troo 

Monof and Zori looked anxiously towards the 
entrance of the village, and anon they saw a body of 
=e winding through a rocky descent to the main 
road. 

Xavina trembled. 

“Let us go in, Monof,” said she. “Tt must be 
Chakof. Let him not see you, or you will be taken 
away.” 

Monof’s lip curled with scorn at the thought of 
hiding from his enemy. 

“I will go out and face them,” said he, proudly. 
“Tt shall never be said that I shrank from meeting 
Chakof—-never, though this is my wedding day. 
Adieu for a short time, Xavina.” 

Kissing his pale bride, he strode towards the village 
green, where the peasants awaited the arrival of the 
troopers. 

Zori followed Monof, and with heavily beating 
hearts the young bride and her mother entered their 
cottage. 

Some fifty horsemen, chiefly Cossacks, with Chakof 
at their head, balted upon the sward. 

Their martial dress and equipments attracted the 
admiration of the serfs, who crowded around and 
humbly held their bridles as they dismounted. 

kof kept his saddle, and peered earnestly 
around the throng, and then, leaning over, whispered 
to one whom he knew. 

Suddenly his face grew livid with rage. 





“ Married! and to-day? Married to Xavina!” 








A fierce oath escaped his white lips, and hig 
hand trembled‘ on the ies. ‘ 

“But I am not altogether too late. My revengo 
will be as sweet.’ Whereis he? Where is Monof?” 

The question was needless, for as he raised his head 
to look, Monof and Zori stood close by, the former 
gazing at him defiantly. 

“ Aha! my gay bridegroom,” sneered Chakof, in a 
loud tone; “we have come rather late to honour the 
wedding. But we will honour You with a rido, never- 
theless. Seize that man !” 

In an instant Monof was seized by two of the dis- 
mounted horsemen—Chakof, with lifted sabre, menac- 
ing any who showed signs of disapprobation. 

“In the name of the Czar!” he shouted. “Who 
opposes it ?” 

“Shame, Chakof!” said Zori, red with indignation. 
“This is his marriage-day.” 

“T know it full well,” said the officer, with a bitter 
smile, “and the time is more fitting for my revenge. 
To the wars he goes, in spite of heaven! Other en- 
counters than those of love shall employ his strength, 
and we will see how they will work with his beauty. 
Men of Ischeva! ° I seize him alone, though I might 
take a score of you, if I chose. Monof shall go, and 
I will leave Zori to choose another mate for his 
beautiful sister, for I have no donbt Xavina will be a 
end orem A ot 

“Knave!” shouted Zori, springing forward, “ you 
shall not live to see it.” But Hee withheld Sin 
his purpose by his friends, who saw the danger to 
which his anger exposed him. 

But Monof was not so easily thwarted. The fore- 
most athiete of the village, his strength was immense. 
He was the leading leaper and runner of Ischeva; 
and embracing the moment when the movement of 
Zori averted the attentien of those who held him, he 
hurled them both to the ground, and instantly vault- 
ing to the back of the horse of Chakof, he clutched 
him by the throat, from behind. 

The steed, affrighted, dashed through the throng, 
sped away some twenty rods, and then reared and 
threw both riders, Monof still clinging to his foe. 
But the speedy assistance of the troopers relieved 
their captain from the impending death he merited. 

The adversaries were raised and separated, Chakof 
bruised, bleeding and panting, and hoarse with ex- 
citement. / 

Death might at once been the fate of Monof, in the 
hands of the Cossacks, but for their admiration of his 
daring and the bodily prowess he had displayed. 

“Slay the slave at once!” shouted Chakof. 

But the soldiers hesitated, and their chief suddenly 
bethought him of another mode of vengeance. 

Advancing to Monof,' now held by half-a-dozen 
—e hé stooped and flung a handful of dirt ia his 
ace. 

The dastardly act was followed with loud hisses and 
murmurs of disgust by all who witnessed it. 

“Venemous coward !” cried Zori, still held back by 
his fellow-villagers. “Ob that he had you on the fair 
field ; he would soon scatter you over the fair earth 
which you pollute.” 

“T will give him a fair field,” said Chakof, remount- 
ing his steed with a scornful laugh. “A fair field 
and a chance for life, as this—"he added, with a 
mocking scowl—* is his wedding-day. See! Itisa 
mile to yonder cliffs at the bend of the river. Monof 
isa goodrunner. It has been a boast for him that he 
could race with a horse of Tartary, and win. Set him 
a furlong in advance, and let a dozen horsemen follow. 
If he escapes their sabres and reaches the river, let 
the waters do as they will with him, and we will 
match away.” 

“Generous man!” muttered Monof. “But I accept 
the terms.” 

Murmurs at the cruel meanness of the conditions 
were general among the peasants, and even the Cos- 
sacks asked that the victim might have a weapon, that 
they might not be compelled te hunt so gallant a man 
unarmed. 

‘Give him a sabre,” pleaded Zori. 

“No, a club—a heavy club,” said Chakof, know- 
ing that its weight would impede the flight. 

“I will take nothing,” said Monof, ‘hopelessly. 
“ Farewell, Zori; bear my heart’s best love to Xavina. 
Farewell, friends. I am ready.” 

“Haste and place him,” exclaimed Chakof, impatiently, 
for, as he spoke, he saw, approaching the mother and 
the bride, Esthonia and Xavina, who had become 
alarmed at the confusion they had witnessed at a dis- 
tance, and feared the worst. 

Monof was led to the spot prescribed, and as the 
word was given, a shriek from Xavina, who had just 
beard the fearful truth, pierced his ears, but did not 
upman him. 

It put more nerve into his limbs, as he bounded 
forward on that race for life. 

Xavina sank senseless as she marked the twelve. 
horsemen follow, with shouts and drawn sabres, and, 
with her mother, was borne homeward by Zori and a 
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few friends—the rest remaining, with eyes intent upon 
the fugitive scene. 

With the'speed of the wind fled the hapless Monof, 
over the plains, his only hope in his well-tried limbs, 
whichhad so often enabled him to bear the ‘palm from 
all competitors. 

Now, life and love urged him to miraculous swift- 
ness, and his career extorted praise even from his fleet 
pursuers, who, well-mounted as’they were, could but 
joudly express their wonder at his wondrous progress, 
which for about the ‘first half-mile seemed about to 
equal their own. 

Chakof remained motionless in bis saddle for a while, 
conscious of the hatred with which he had inspired 
those around him, who uttered audible prayers for the 
intervention of heaven. : 

“He will never reach the gorge?” exultingly cried 
Chakof, as the‘horsemen were seen rapidly diminish- 
ing the distance between them‘and their prey. ‘“‘ Now 
they are almost upon him—and now they have over- 
taken him—now he perishes! But no—the rascals; 
they permit him to keep ahead again.” 

It was even’ so. On coming up with Monof tho 
Cossacks, two-thirds of the distance already eonsumed, 
by common consent slackened their speed, as if 
ashamed to destroy a man who contested tlie race so 
gallantly, and perhaps in their wild bosoms kindled 
some tender thoughts of loved ones whom they had 
left, and they thought of the bride with pity. 

Whatever the motive, they suffered Monof to gain a 
little, but ‘still pressed on, and soon overtoek him 
again— d him, encircled him, waved their keen 
blades above his head—but still forbore to strike. 

“They~are sporting with me!” roared the in- 
furiated Chakof, observing their movements, and 
putting spurs to his horse in pursuit. “I will soon 
end their game.” 

Astonished at the delay of his pursuers, Monof, 
who bad turned and faced them, expecting instant 
death, became emboldened; and as one of the Cos- 
sacks neared him, he leaped: lightly from ‘the ground, 
and dropping astride his beast endeavoured to unhorse 
him. f 

‘the desperate effort was too much for him, and he 
might easily have’ fallen a victim to the swords of the 

others, but for their increased compassion for such 
heroism. in misfortune. 

They kept aloof, and shouted to their comrade to 
lismount. ‘T6.the surprise of Monof he did so, leav- 
ing him to fix himself in the saddle. 

“I give you my beast and my sabre, good youth,” 
said the grim trouper. “Make the most of them, for 
see! Ourca is coming.” 

Monof looked ‘back and beheld the approach of 
Chakof, and forgetting for an instant the er by 
which he was surrounded, wheeled to meet and com- 
bat with his blood-thirsty foe; but the Cossack’s steed 
refused to Obey the new rider, rearing and plunging, 
and finally falling headlong to the earth, just at 
the perilous’ moment’ when Chakof, bis mouth 
tilled with curses upon the horsemen, rushed upon the 
spot. 

Aiming a blow at the nearest, he lost control of his 
steed, whose maiageless career bore him full upon the 
fallen horse, over which, with thundering shock, both 
horse and rider stumbled, and for the second time 
that day Chakof was rolled upon the earth—this time 
to the no little joy of the men of his command. 

Hastily rising, with gestures and imprecations, he 
demanded another horse, that he might overtake 
Monof, who at the very instant his own horse had 
become prostrate, retaining the sabre, had sprang for- 
ward on his course again with new hope, though 
greatly exhausted. 

“The furies seize you! Quick! Dismount! or he 
will escape!” shrieked Chakof, pulling an unwilling 
Cossack from his saddle, and mounting himeelf, again 
pressing on with bot haste, as he now saw the 
panting Monof nearing the rapid river, but with 
slackened pace. 

* Follow, knaves!” shouted Chakof, “and see me 
throw his carcass into the Osga.” 

Chuckling among themselves at his partial discom- 
fiture, the Cossacks followed at a moderate trot, 
shouting, at intervals, derisively, their famous war 
ery of “Hurrah !” t 

The shadow of the rocky gorge which opened to the 
cliffs of the ‘river was barely attained by tho flying 
Monof, when he heard the hoofs of Chakof's steed 
behind him, clattering against the sharp, loose rocks. 

“Holy mother, nerve me for one more struggle!” 
he exclaimed, and darting up a ledge on one side of 
the gorge, he gained a sufficient elevation to enable 
him to aim a sudden and effective blow upon the head 
of his pursuer, as he burst headlong into the passage- 
way. 

Chakof reeled in his saddle, and was unable to 
check the momentum of his beast, which pressed on to 
the very verge of the cliff which overhung the river, 
and there fell. 

Scarce had the groan of Chakof passed his bleeding 


lips, ere Monof was upon him, the blood streaming 
from his nostrils, and the’ river of hope at his feet. 

‘Now for the waters of the Osga!” cried Monof, 
with a wild scream of joy, as he pounced upon his 
half risen enemy. 

They clutched and’rolled together oven the dizzy 
height of the steep bank, into the deep and boiling 
gulf belew, the anguished cry of Chakof smothered 
inthe whirling: waves, as the'pursuer and pursued 
sank into their bosom. 

Tn their fall a small tree had beén grappled by 
Chakof, and, torn from its roots in the bank, was 
carried with them in their terrible descent. 

The Cossacks arrived at the summit of the cliff at 
the moment when the adversaries regained the sur- 
face, each clinging to the tree. 

But the gripe of Chakof was his death-gripe. His 
head had struck a hidden rock, and the living and the 
dead sailed down the stream together. 

The swarthy Cossacks shrugged their shoulders as 
they looked, and after a brief conference, turned their 
horses’ heads and rejoined their comrades on the plain, 
.and there among them it was resolved at once to 
march on, leaving the corpse of the leader they had 
hated tothe willof the waters, where he had meta 
death he merited. 

So they gathered in order again, and their tram- 
pets blew, and their mettlesome steeds bore the rude 
troopers away within the hour, but not till with eager 
satisfaction they had learned the fate'of Monof. 

Down the river he sailed rapidly, refreshed by the 
cool waters which wound their swift course towards 
his home, and there the river's bend brought him 
within a rod of theshore—the corpse of Chakof still 
clinging, ghastly, to the tree. 

The delivered bridegroom plunged into the stream 
and gained the bank, staggering with a faint cry into 
the arms of Zoriand Xavina, while the grey-haired 
Esthénia lifted her eyes and hands to heaven, in a 
prayer of thanks to the Strengthener of the helpless. 

And while the villagers of Ischeva were renewing 
their rejoicing at the happy termination of that 
threatening day the body of the malignant Chakof 
was borne on to unknown dissolution, and the echoes 
of the receding trampeters grew fainter and fainter 
among the Russian hills. Ww. O. E. 








OSMOND. 


CHAPTER &X. 


Ir was nearly fifteen minutes after Maxwell had 
given up in despair of receiving any assistance in his 
misery, though to him it seemed an age of torment, that 
he was aroused to a glimmer of hope by the sound of 
some one descending a ladder near him, and in a mo- 
ment more the light of a lantern shone into the bunk 
in which he lay. 

With a painful effort he turned over upon his side, 
and made out to distinguish the outlines of a human 
form standing near him. 

“For humanity’s sake, sir, whoever you be, take 
these cruel cords from my limbs!” faintly exclaimed 
Maxwell, as ‘he saw that the man was gazing into 
his bunk. “If I am to be murdered, let it be at once 
do not kill me by inches thus!” 

The man stood a moment, as if undecided what to 
do, and then he turned and re-ascended the ladder. 
Again Maxwell gave himself up to despair, and 
groaned in the bitterness of his sufferings; but ere 
many moments had passed the sounds of descending 
footsteps were again heard, and this time there were 
two men. 

“We isn't obliged to keep the poor fellow in suf- 
ferin’ ‘as I knows on,” remarked one of them, as he 
reached the floor. 

“No,” returned the other, “there’s no need o’ 
that.” 

“TI gay, shipmate,” exclaimed the man who held 
the lantern, “ find your ruffles a little uncomfortable, 
eh ?” 

Maxwell felt his heart swell at this unfeeling re- 
mark, but he had good sense enough to keep his in- 
dignation to himself, and in an imploring tone, he 
said: 

“They are killing me, sir—literally drawing out 
my life in the most excruciating pain. For the love of 
heaven, either loosen them, or kill me at once!” 

“ Well, if we'll let you goon deck to take a bit of 
fresh air, will you ;promise not to make any noise ? 
not to speak a word that can be heard outside o’ the 
lighter?” 

“Anything you rg’ ask I will most solemnly 
promise, so that you loose these cords and iet me 
breathe the pure air,” exclaimed Maxwell in return. 

The man who held the lantern set it down, and 
having called his companion to his assistance, they 
lifted the young man from the bunk, and proceeded to 
east off the cords from his feet and legs, after which 
they unloosened the pinions upon his arms. 











“You'll just excuse me for this, sir,” he of the lan- 
tern remarked, as he took the cord he had last cast off, 
and proceeded to bind Maxwell's wrists together in 
front, “’cause, ye see, we've got to look well to your 
honour, that ye don't get away from us.” 

The young man made no answer to this, for he saw 
that his captor was putting the cord on in such a 
manner that it would not pain him, and in a few mo- 
ments he was told that he might follow them on deck. 
As the cool night-breeze swept over the fevered 
brow of the prisoner his heart swelled with a new life, 
and though it had been with the greatest difficulty 
that he made his way up the ladder, yet when once 
seated on the low transom, with his limbs relieved of 
their torturing bonds, he felt almost as though he had 
not been so tortured. 

The tide thus far had been on the flow, and as there 
was but little wind, the lighter had made only a few 
miles headway, but shortly after Maxwell came on 
deck the tide turned upon the ebb, and with the wind 
from the northward and westward sho began to lumber 
along with considerable rapidity. There was light 
enough from the moon, which was just rising, to ena- 
ble our hero to distinguish the various objects on 
shore, but of course he knew nothing of the land- 
marks, and consequently had no means of telling 
where he was, only he knew that he was going down 
the river, as the moon, which made out to struggle 
through the fog, plainly indicated. 

There were six men on the deck of the lighter, and 
the young officer was confident that they composed 
her whole crew, while he who had unloosened his 
bonds seemed to be the captain. 

There was no light about the deck, the helmsman 
being only guided by well-known objects upon the 
shore, so that Maxwell could seo but little of the 
countenances of those about him, but from the con- 
versation and occasional exclamatiens that fell upon 
his ears he was not at a loss to tell that he was in the 
company of a precious set of villains. 

Under the influence of the fresh air, with his blood 
now circulating freely through his veins, the fever 
began to leave the young man’s system, and in the 
course of fifteen minutes after he came on deck, he 
felt greatly relieved. 

The skipper stood leaning against the quarter rail, 
close by the spot where the prisoner sat, and after the 
lighter had passed. Woolwich, Maxwell turned to him 
and asked: ; 

“ Have you the charge of my person ?” 

** Well,” returned the man thus addressed, in a sort 
of careless air, ‘‘I s'pose you're under my sailin’ 
orders for the present.” 

“And will you tell me what you intend to do with 
me ?” 

“* You'd feel full as easy not to be too wise'oa that 
p'int,” laconically returned the skipper. 

“But you surely do not intend to murder me in 
cool. blood !” uttered Maxwell, for the first time giving 
@ real thought to such a probability. 

“Couldn’t say as to that, sir. I'm under orders 
from them as is better able to judge about such 
matters.” 

“Tell mo that, at least,” urged the young man; 
“for I am not coward enough to quail before mortal 
power. Is it your intention to kill me?” 

“Oh, no,” returned the skipper, in a tone as cool 
and unconcerned as though he had been arranging for 
the disposal of merchandize. “I ain’t goin’ to kill you, 
only there’s one thing I should think you might know. 
Your company isn’t wanted in London, and them as 
has got you out o’ the way will take pretty good care 
that you don’t come back agin.” 

“But will you not tell me how far your orders 

>” 

“Couldn't possibly do it wnder any circumstances, 
but when it comes you'll know it, as the bo’sn’s mate 
said to the man as was strippin’ for a floggin’.” 

Maxwell saw that he shonld get nothing farther 
from the skipper of the lighter, and he determined to 
ask no more questions. 

His hope was not entirely gone, for iv tne course of 
his eventful life he had been nearer to the gates of 
death than he was now, and yet he had escaped. 

Something in his soul—a “ sti! small voice” that 
whispered seemingly from the book of fate—told him 
that all was not yet lost. With reviving strength 
came renewed the hope that his destiny was not yet 
told upon earth. 

Shortly after he ceased questioning the skipper, he 
felt the power of fatigue so strongly upon him that he 
laid bis bead back upon the tafferel, and fell into an 
uneasy, dreamy slumber. 

There was no point, no regularly defined idea to his 
dreams, but over him and beneath him, and all about 
him, there seemed to be a black mass of tumultuous, 
contending storm-clouds, with only one break in the 

whole frowning zoneless canopy, but from that one 
spot shone forth a single gleam of light that pene- 
trated his soul with a gladsome emotion. 





It seemed first to be his eastern star struggling 
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through the clouds, but gradually it took a new, a 
ter form, and the seft, beaming features of Rosa- 
lind Hubert looked forth upon him. 

How long he remeined in this region of varying 
dreamland he had no means of determining, but when 
he awoke it was from a rough shake of his shoulders, 
and he found the morning sun had gained eonsider- 
able advance in its diurnal journey. 

“ Come, sir, you'll have to go below for a spell,” 
said the skipper, with his hand still upon the young 
man’s shoulder. “ That ere town off there is Graves- 
end, an’ I expect the revenue officers ‘Il board ns. 
Now I want you to partic’larly remember ‘at you are 
a sick man ‘at we is carryin’ out to Sheerness. Yon’ll 
do it quietly, I s’pose?” 

The manner in which this was spoken plainly in- 
dicated that there was such a thing as forcing the 
prisoner to do his bidding, and readily assenting to 
the proposal, Maxwell went below and turned into 
bis bunk 


In the course of fifteen minutes a boat came along- 
side, but there was only one officer, and he passed 
the lighter without coming into the eabin, and after 
he had gone the young man was again permitted to go 
on deck. 

It was now past nine o'clock, the lighter having 
made only about twenty-five miles since she hauled out 
from the doek in London, but the wind had now 
freshened to a good breeze, and the tide, for the last 
three honors, had been in her favour. 

Maxwell had again taken his seat upon the tran- 
som, and was engaged in watching the various build- 
ings upon the shore when the skipper came aft and 
touched him upon the arm. 

Now that daylight had revealed the features of the 
man who held him in charge, Maxwell could not but 
shudder as he viewed them. 

Upon every lineament of them the word “villain” 
was written as plainly as mortal hand could have 
done it, and there was that coldness and heartless- 
ness about them that revealed a character befitting 
the hired murderer. 

"Well, shipmate,” said this specimen of depraved 
humanity, without other expressions than thatof a 
determined recklessness, ‘“‘we'll be out at sea ina 
little while, an’as I’ve no objections to any man’s 
prayin’ afore he dies, you can have the privilege, but 
you'd better begin pretty soon.” 

“Thou heartless, lying villain,” exclaimed Max- 
well, starting to his feet, “ you told me that you were 
not going to kill me!” 

“Neither is I,’ returned the skipper. “ I's only 
goin’ to lash your legs once more, an’ then give you 
a chance to swim across the German Ocean, that’s 
#).” 

The heart of Osmond Maxwell recoiled in horror 
from the idea of such a death, but ere he could utter 
a reply the skipper bad turned upon his heel and 
walked forward. 

Fifteen minutes more passed, and Sheerness Fort 
was brought in sight upon the starboard bow. The 
skipper again came aft, and ordered the lighter to be 
Brought up toa north-east course, and just as the 
sheets had been belayed the helmsman’s attention was 
arrested by the appearance of a large yacht which 
had just passetl Leigh on its way down the river, and 
turning to his superior, he remarked: 

“ Wonder what that chap’s doin’ out here?” 

“ What is that ?” asked the skipper. 

“That yacht.” 

The skipper looked a moment upon:the coming 
boat, and then said: 

“Some pleasure party, I s’pose, from Greenwich. 
She'll land on Sheppey Island.” 

“ No,” returned the helmsman, after watching the 
stranger for a few moments, “ she’s hauled her wind, 
an’ is stan’in’ this way.” 

The skipper went below and got his spyglass, and 
after afew moments’ observation he turned to his 
helmsman, and remarked : 

“She's nothin’. Only four men aboard—bound 
‘round on to the Essex coast somewhere.” 

The lighter lambered along through the water, 
while the yacht, with every rag of canvas on, came 
tapidly cutting her way through the waves, and in 
the course of halfan hour she had ranged up along- 
side, about two cables’ lengths to the windward. 

* What does that mean ?” uttered the helmsman. 

As he spoke the yacht had put up herhelm, and 
eased off her sheets, and as her head paid off; she 
seemed aiming to run under fhe lighter’s stern. 

Maxwell was for the time forgotten by the skipper, 
or he would have surely been ordered below, and as 
he now got sight of the yaeht’s deck his heart leaped 
with a wild delirious bound, for he recognized it at 
once as Lord Wilton’s. Every fear was gone, every 
pain was forgotten, for he knew that he had friends 
near at hand. 

The yachtcame cutting through the water under 
the lighter’s stern, and in a moment more she put 
down her helm, and ere the skipper was hardly 





aware of what wes going on, she had grated along 
upon his lee rail. 

Up from the yacht’s cabin came a score of the 
London police with old Paul Marline at their head, 
and with a loudshout the old man sprang apen the 
lighter’s raj] and-leaped down upon her deck. 

The skipper met him at the gangway and essayed 
to stop bis progress, but with one blow) of hie huge 
fist Paul felled him upon the main-hatch, and then 
sprang aft. 

Osmond Maxwell pnt forth his bound hands, and 
with a heart overflowing with gratitude and joy, he 
fell upon his foster-father’s bosom; but Paul spoke 
not till he had first cast off the corded manacles from 


the wrists nen phon gpl vap he clasped the young 
mex to his bosom, and while the happy tears rolled 


down his furrowed cheeks, he exclaimed: 

“Thank beaven, Max, you're safe |” 

Maxwell raised his head .end gazed into his pro- 
tector’s kind face, and while a gratitude that 
— not be spoken in words irradiated his features, 

6 uttered : 


“Oh, Paul, what do I not owe you. In half an hour 
I should have been lost to you forever, but you, you 
have saved me !” i 

“There, there, Max,—don’t — you'll make me 
blubber like a child,. We'll talk about it when we get 
back, Them willains ‘ll soon be bound, but I won't 
help, do it, for I feel happy now, an’’f I should 
my hands on their mean bodies *twould make me feel 


y. 

In fifteen minutes the lighter’s crew had been all 
bound and conveyed on board the yacht, and leaving 
poet bpemenpeere me « Tighe, Marline, the 
yacht’s crew took charge of the li , to her 
back te London, and long before night the villains 
were safely lodged im the hands of the authorities ; 
while Maxwell, hardly noticing the lameness of his 
limbs, sat within his own room at the hotel and related 
to Paul the circumstances of bis adventure, and,.in 
turn, received the old man’s account of the manner 
in which he got upon the chase. 


CHAPTER XI. 


WHEN Maxwell and Paul had finished their supper, 
the old man remarked to his protégé that he was going 
out for a few moments, and req the young man 
to retire to his room and seeck,that repose which he so 
much needed. 

An hour passed away, and Maxwell was beginning 
to feel uneasy with regard to his foster father’s pro- 
longed absence, when the door of the room was opened, 
and the object of his anxiety entered. 

“ Where have you been, Panl ?” asked Maxwell, as 
his countenance lighted up. 

“T’ve been to seea leddy, Max,” the old man re- 
turned, while a peculiar smile, half roguish in its ex- 
pression, played around the corners of his month. 

“ A lady, Pa ” 

“ Yes, a lady.” 

Maxwell gazed into the old man’s face, but though 
he spoke not, yet Paul knew the question he would ask, 
and in a somewhat serious tone, he centinued: 

“T’ve been to see Rosalind Hubert, Max, for E pro- 
mised her this mornin’’at I would let her know as 
soon as I found you. An’I tell -ye, Max, it did‘my 
old heart’ good ‘to see how she smiled and wept by 
turns, when I told her’at you was safe.. Ah, Max, 
I'm afeared she ain’t all right here about you.” 

As the old man spoke, he placed his hand signifi- 
cantly upon his heart, at the same time: bending upon 
his protegé a searching, meaning look. 

A happy, grateful smile lit up the features .of 
Osmond Maxwell as he heard the old sailor’s account 
of the manner in which Rosalind had received.the: in- 
telligence of his safety, and in a frank tone, he said: 

“] will conceal nothing. from you, Paul; but if you 
think Rosalind’s heart is not all right, then you are 
much mistaken. Shé loves me, Paul.” 

“* Yes, yes, Mex; L know that. Though I don’t 
know ’at I was ever in love wi’ anything but your- 
self an’ the flag of Old England, yet it'didn’t take but 
half a look to tell me ‘at the leddy was in love wi’ 
you. It’sa pity, Max, bat then she hadn't onght ‘o’ve 


done it. Howsomever, p’raps she'll soon get. over 


it.” 

Maxwell could not resist the smile that broke over 
his features at the honesty 
but at length, while the smile left Wis face, seeming to 
settle back upon his heart, he returned : 


“ You do not understand the: matter, Peul—Ross- | 


lind Hubert not only loves me, but I love her.” 
“ So much the worse, Max,” 


I amhers.” j 

A moment the old man gazed in. blank astonisb- 
ment upon the face of his protége. That astonish- 
ment, however, began slowly’ to disappear, and gra- 


dually a light broke.in that soon overspread. his’ 


of his old, friend, | 


| Of course we 
* But I have told her that I love her, and she has 
confessed her Jove in return. She is mine, Paul, and’ 





_ — 


features, and to himself he thought of the strang, 
questions that Lord Wilton had put to. him ; but 
pias heneng; te thoughts that moved; him, hy 


simply id: i i 
She's a noble girl, Max, an’ if she is ever your 
ie shel have as good a husband as ever trod thy 


“She'll have a faithful husband, Paul.” 

“ That indeed she will,” returmed the oki man. 

For some time after this remark. was made, the two 
companions remained given, up.each to his own 
.—— dwel: the 

wi it upon fair being who had been 
the subject of the conversation, while Paul, if one 
might judge from) the ,emzious glances which he 
furtively cast towards his was diving intos 
sea of pointless surmises on theieubjectof the strange 
manner in which Lord Wilton had questioned hin 
concerning young Maxwell's childhood. At length 
the young lieutenant raised his eyes to the face of his 
ar) sage peng ay oe : i 
“ Paul, all my hopes or, at least, of 
immediate happiness, depend upon our weathering 
Sir Philip Hubert. I have pledged myself ‘to the 
Lady Rosalind, that her unele’s powerover her should 
be overcome.” t 

“ An’ we can do it, Max.” 

So I believe,” 

“But I know it, Max.” 

# a me Paul 4s 

“Yea, Pve got the’ weather-gage of ’im, an’ I can 
overhanl him at any moment,” ' 

“ But tell me, Paul,” exclaimef-the young man, as 
he started from his seat, “ you have not——” 

“ Yoa, I have, Max,”. interrupted the old :man. 
“Dve- opened that locker, an’ I’ve found Sir Philip's 
number!” 

*“ And do you know him for the villain you thought 
him?” agked Maxwell, as he grasped the old man’s 
arm 


jist never told yey Max, ‘at I thonght he: was s 


“ But you surely intimated it,” uttered the young 
officer, in a sort of disappointed:tone, while the shade 
of his hope-grew a degree.less distinct. 

“Pr did,” replied Paul;,and then, taking 
Maxwell’s hand from his arm, he continued: “* Now 
you set down in your | big chair agin, an’ I'll spin ye 
the whole yarn, from beginnin’ to. end.” 

Maxwell did as his old friend had’ and 
having stowed away a fresh quid of pigtail within 
bis cheek—an aceompaniment without which he sel- 
dom ventured any extended: remarke—Paul ‘settled 
himself back into his seat and commenced : 

“The first year’at I was chief, bo'sn’s mate o’ the 
old Thunderer—that is ten. years) a was 2 
small boy, Max, only ten years.old, ‘an’ of course you 
don’t remember many.o’ the particulars ‘at turned up 
in that cruise. Our old ship. had been ordered : on to 
the eoast of Coromandel, to cruise arter a pirate ‘at 
had been troublin’ eur East Indiamen, and arter 
cruisin’ about for nearly a month we spoke a mer- 
chantman just off of Madras ‘at: had been: overhanled 
and robbed by this pirate the day before, an’ from 
her we learned ‘at the 'scamps hed hauled off towards 
the southern egast, arter they'd got all the plunder 
they wanted. Well, we got a pratty good ” scription 
0’ the pirate’s wessel from the; skipper 0’! the mer- 
chantman, an’ then we hauled our wind-for the coast. 
P’r’aps you. remember it, Max?” 

* No, mot distinetly, Pani.» P'¥e come! across so 
many such scenes that those which red.so far 
beck as that are rather mixed. upand mingled indis- 
tinctly together in my memory.” sie ry 

“Well,” continued Paul, “the next mornin’ ‘arter 
ins got on to the coast, = lockont at the fore-t’gal- 

crosstrees reported at he could see the top-hamper 
of a craft just over # p'Mt of land ’at made out a litle 
to the south’rd o’ St. Thome, Lhe capt’ called me 
aft an’ ordered me to take a glass an’ goaloft an’ sce 
‘fT could make out anything of her. So I took the 
glass, an’I hadn’t no. sooner'got,.it levelled, than I 
knowed ’at them spars—I could see as far down 13 


capt’n this, he ordered the top- 

be: taken in, an’ in belf an: 
pint and there, sure eneugh, ‘bout half a! mile ups 
ittle stream, lay the very chap.. (We know’d’at the 
old frigate couldn't git up there,iso we called away 


the barge an’ the three: cutters,:an’ with about: fifty 
men, all told, we steried off in the beats, . Qur first 
luff had) charge 0’, the first cutterpan’I was with ‘im. 
“nothin’, but ‘at, the pirate ‘4 
fire into us, but instead/o’ that they Jowered their 
boats an’ put for the shore, and as soon as our first luff 
saw'this game, he orderbd, all handsto landan’ give 
chase, The willains turned ‘an’, fired about. mess- 
pan full,o’ musket balls at ng, an’ then rum like mad. 
One of our middies was killed on the spot,’ an’, one or 
two of the men, was wounded ; but.‘at_enly made it 
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worse for them; for the moment the middy fell’ ev'ry 
one o’ the frigate’s men swore they’d ‘be revénged, an’ 
after ‘em we statted. 

“ About four cables’ lengths from the shore there 
wasasmall steep hill, an’ over this most o’ the pirates 
steered, but four on ’em hatled their wind an’ went 
‘round it on the larb’rd hand, an’ without noticin’ who 
followed in my wake I gave’em chase, but when I 
got ‘round the hill'T found myself in rather. a ticklish 
mess. Right ahead there was a deep jungle swamp, 
which separated me from them as had gone over the 
hill, an’ I had the satisfaction  o’ finding myself fetched 
up all stan’in wi’ all four 9’ the pirates to deal with ; but 
in a minute more I found ’at eld Jack Collar, one o’ the 
capt’ns ef our fore-top, had followed me, an’ [felt a 
good deal better. The moment the pirates fetched up 
agin the jungle swamp they turned, an’ one on’em 
I'saw was the eapta’n: I’ knowed him, cause he wore 
regular swabs. Well, Jack an’ I both fired, but as bad 
luck would have it, we both aimed at the same man; 
bowsomever herfell, so that left us only three to deal 
with, Thethree pirates fired, an’ Jack, got one’ o’ the 
balls in his. left arm,.but I wasn’t touched, an’ Jack 
didn’t notice his. hurt, much, for he drew his other 
pistol, an’ letrip at the willain nearest to.’tm, an’ wehad 
the satisfaction of seein’ him tumble on his ends, 
I hadn’t fired my second ‘pistol yet, cause I wanted it 
for sure aim, an’ just as the two. mem as was left fired 
again, I took, the chance and fired, too, and my ball did 
nobly, for it-knocked down. its man ;, but when I turned 
to look at Jack, | found bim settin’ on the ground wi’ his 
head in hig, lap, I didu't.stop to speak to him, how- 
somever, for--L-saw the pirate capt’n comin’ towards 
me, an’ whippin’ out my cutlass I stood ready for, him. 
He struck a blow: at head.as he came up, but I 
fended it off, an’ then at it.we went. He was savage, 
an’so was I. His:eutlass. was the longest, but m 
was the heaviest. He fought like a tiger, but _Isoon sa 
‘at | was,his better wi’ the cutlass, an’ at last, just as 
he fetched @ real ugly lunge at my breast, I give his 
cutlass. @ blow. ‘at: broke it; short off at the hilt. In 
course, I was,.sure.t bad ‘im then, an’,’f I'd struck 
soon enough..I should, but. the willain had another 
pistol, an’ jumpin’, back, while I stopped a second to 
take breath, he drew it an’ let drive at me. The ball 
struck me just below the right knee, en’ I dropped, an’ 
just then 1 heard a shout behind me, an’ in a few.mo- 
ments half @ dozen of our men came up, but the pirate 
capt’n took to the jungle as soon as he sée ’em, an’ 
we lost im. Poor Jack Collar never spoke agin, for 
he had a ball right through his head; but my, hurt 
was easily fixed, as the bone: wasn’t shattered much, 
an’ in the.course. of a couple o’ months I, was on my 
pegsagin. You remember that, Max?” 

“ Yes,” retuyned Maxwell, in breathless suspense ; 
‘but goon—goon, Paul.” 

“ Well, we got the pirate’s brig, an’ thirty-one o’ the 
pirates ves, an’ we only lost.six men. Now, 
Max, who d’ye think that pirate capt’n was?” 

“Who? Who, Pan?” uttered well, while by 
the nervous clutching of his hands he seemed to hold 
himself in his place. 

1 Osmond Maxwell, it was nobody but Sir Philip 
Hubert!” 

“Do you. speak honestly, Paul? Do you mean 
‘is ?” asked the young men, almost afraid to trust 
the evidence of his own senses.. ‘Do you mean that 
Sir Philip Hubert and this pirate captain are one and 
the same person ?” 

“It's just.as true as there’s a heaven,” returned the 
old man, 

Maxwell knew from Paul’s manner that he not 
only spoke the truth, but that he was confident of his 
strange recognition, and for some time he dwelt upon 
the event in silence. . 

At length be said, in a somewhat disappointed 


manner: 

“ And you, Paul, were the only one who ‘recog- 
nized him, or rather, saw his face distinctly at that 
time ?” ’ 

“Tnx the only one living?) © 

“0, I'm afi that the villain will get clear of 
your single testimony. You remember what Lord 
Walbourn ‘told us concerning:*the manner in which 
he had escaped a dozen such aceusatious as this.” 

* Yes, Tknow all that,” returned Paul “But I 
tell ye, Max, at we can’bring him up with a round 
turn now. Iknow’twas Bunk Walland ‘at got me 


off, an’ got-you eif'too~an’ I know ‘at he was with 
Sir P ten minutes afore you left the house lust 
night. Nowewe'll let the willains rest till Lord Wil- 
ton comes, an’ then we'll put the whole: bus’ness into 


his hands, an’ f he can't overhaul Sir Philip: with all 
these p'ints o” the compass for a leadin’ wind, then I'll 
go back to*the Irdies.an’ never set foot in England 
agin,’that’s all, Max.” 

“ Well,” returned the y/uog man, after a few mo- 
ments’ tion, “ [dont think you'll: be: obliged 
to do that. God will not surely’ let such a villain 
escape.” t 
And with this hepe, if not comviction, Magwell 


retired to his rest, for his limbs weré wéary and sore, 
and his mind tired beneath the varied weight that lay 
upon it. 





f OHAPTER XIL 
On the next morning, though Maxwell was by no 
means severely indisposed, yet he requested that his 
breakfast might be brought to his room. 
Old Paul, under the influence of a habit which he 
could not shake off, had already eaten his morning’s 
meal, and so while his protege was engaged in the 
same occupation, he sat near by ‘poring over the 
columns of the morning’s paper. The young man 
had nearly finished his meal, when an exclamation 
from the old man made him start. ° 
“What is it, Paul?” he asked, at the same 
ot laying down an egg-glass which he held in his 

D 
“Just read that,” returned Paul, as he handed over 
the paper, and pointed out the paragraph that had 
arrested his attention. 
Maxwell took the paper and read as follows: 
“Rear Hsrare ror SALE.—We are requested to 
state upon authority for the present holder that the 
splendid estate in Berkeley Square lately belonging 
to Lord Colford, now: deceased, will be immediately 
sold, together with all the furniture, plate, pictures, 
&c., &c. If not ‘sold within three days from date ai 
private sale, the same will be disposed of under the 
hammer, the holder being under the necessity of imme- 
diately returning to India. 
*P.5.—As a mere settlement of this estate is the 
only object ‘in view, this chance will afforda rare 
bargain to some gentleman who is desirous of pur- 
chasing @n eligible city residence.” 

“There, what d’ye think o’ that, Max?” uttered 
Paul, as the young man rested the paper upon his 
k 


nee: 

“TI think if Sir Philip is not soon brought up he'll 
escape us yet, for he evidently intends to make his 
escape from England as soon as possible.” 

Hardly had Maxwell spoken, when there came a 
rap. upon the door. 

“ Walk in.” 

“ There be two gentlemen below as wants to speak 
with ye, sur,” said one of the footmen, poking his head 
in at the door. ’ 

“Well, clear away these dishes, and then show 
them up,” returned Maxwell. . 

It was but the work of a moment for the servant 
to remove tlie salver updn which the young officer's 
breakfast had been served, and in a few minutes 
afterwards Lord Wilton’ entered the apartment, ac- 
= by an aged Stranger. 

“My dear Maxwell, I am glad to find you looking 
so well,” exclaimed his lordship, as he grasped the 
young man by the hand. “I have heard of your 
yesterday’s adventure, and I feared you might have 
fared worse.” 

“No, my lord,” returned Maxwell, not a little 
flattered by the friendly manner of so distinguished a 
noble; “thanks to my kind old foster-father, I got 
off in safety.” 

Wilton extended to Paul a friendly greeting, and 
then turning to where stood the stranger, he said, as 
he led him towards the young officer: 

“Mr. Marmaduke, allow ‘me to make you ac- 
quainted with Mr. Maxwell, the young officer of 
whom I havetold you. Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Godfrey 
Marmaduke.” 

Mr. Godfrey Marmaduke was a pale, sickly-looking 
man, with a look of uncommon inteHigence. He wore 
a grey suit of shert clothes, peculiar to the lower 
grade of the Yorkshire gentry,.his head being orna- 
mented by a huge white periwig which ended behind 
in a long, neatly bound 

His eyes sparkled’with ‘a peculiar light as he took 
Maxwell by the hand, and at the first glance our hero 
was assured that he saw @ mah in whom he might 
trust as a friend. 

“Have you'séeii the norning papers,Mr. Maxwell ?’ 
asked Lord Wilton, after the usual salutations be- 
tween our two friends and Mr. Marmaduke had been 


“Yes, my lord,” returned Maxwell, “I had just laid 
one of them down as you were announced.” 

“Sir Philip is commencing in good earnest,” re- 
marked Wilton. 

“He is, indeed,” returned Maxwell, “and we must 
be on the alert if-we would prevent his infamous de- 
signs. Have youseen Mr. Montfort yet?” 

“ Yes, I called = him last evening, in company 
with Mr. Marmaduke. I have been made acquainted 
with all Sir Philip's proceedings thus far, and,” con- 
tinued bis lordship, at the same time casting upon 
Maxwell » meaning, half-smiling glance, “I saw the 
Lady Rosalind last evening, and from her I gained an 
inkling of the proceedings of some one else, who, it 
seems, has some peculiar designs with regard to her 





welfare.” 


“Lord Wilton,” stammered the young man, while 
the rich blood mounted in a crimson flood to his some- 
what pale face. 

“There, you needn’t be ashamed of what you've 

done, my boy,” exclaimed Wilton, with a good- 
natared smile. “I happened to bein the house last 
night when Paul came with his message, though he 
knew it not, and I could not but observe the effect 
which his intelligence had upon her mind, and so, 
my dear fellow, I had the curiosity te question Rosa 
rather particularly; the result of which was, that I 
learned that, while her uncle was trying to rob her of 
her property, you had actually stolen away her heart.” 
“And 1 trust, my lord, that you will not blame 
me for that which I have done,” uttered Maxwell, 
gaining courage from the kind manner of his lord- 
ship. 
“ Oh, not by any means,” Wilton said, ‘‘ You have 
given your heart in return, and asthe lady seems 
satisfied with the exchange, I suppose the matter must 
rest there for the present. But, you know, Sir Philip 
must first be disposed of, for you may never hope to 
arrive at the consummation! of such a project till his 
power is overcome.” 

“ And that can be done, sir?” exclaimed Maxwell, 
with much energy. ‘ We have the most conclusive 
proofs of his connection with the cowardly attempts 
upon our lives, and Paul has recognized him as a base 
villain of an old stamp.” 

“ Ah,” uttered Wilton, turning to the old sailor, 
“and have you found your lost secret, Paul?” 

“Yes, sir—I know the villain just like a si’nal- 
book’ 

* Then let’s have it,” returned Wilton, as he turned 
his chair about, and disposed himseli in a listening 
position. ° 

Old Paul cleared his throat, and then spun the 
yarn of his adventure witu the pirates on the eoast 
of Madras, during which Lord Wilton and Marma- 
duke exchanged many and significant glances, seem- 
ing the while to be most deeply interested. At its 
conclusion, Maxwell said: 

“Now, Lord Wilton, can you not, with all these 
circumstances, contrive to bring the villain to 
justice ?” 

“Not yet, not yet,” returned his lordship, in a 
thoughtful mood. “I have another hold upon him 
now. He will not dispose of the property as easily 
as he imagines; for Mr. Marmaduke, here, has a full 
claim upon the Yorkshire estate, and he also holds 
Lord Colford’s own bond and mortgage upon the 
estate which Sir Philip has advertised for sale. I 
assure you, Mr. Maxwell, that Marmaduke’s visit to 
London at this time is most opportune, for, in days 
gone by, he has had some curious dealings with Sir 
Philip.” 

“Oh, sir,” uttered Maxwell, while his face became 
bright beneath the flashes of the hope just given him, 
“if Mr. Marmaduke-can aid us in this, my lasting 
gratitude shall be his, and if ever fortune brings her 

wheel about to an opportunity, I will repay him with 
more than words. Do not place my feelings to a 
wrong motive, sir,” the young man continued, as he 
noticed that Godfrey Marmaduke was regarding him 
with the most intense interest. ‘assure you, sir, 
there is no selfishuess in the feeling. Though | 
would give all but my own honest manhood for Kosa- 
lind’s happiness, yet had I resolved upon freeing her 
from this base villain’s power before I had dared to 
think of loving her. Throwing the peculiar position 
in which I stand to the lady out of the question, I 
would do only for her in this case what 1 would dofor 
any unprotected orphan.” 

Old Godfrey’s eyes sparkled with a strange light as 
the young man spoke, and grasping him by the hand, 
he uttered : 

“I believe you, sir—indeed I do; and now let me 
assure you that if some unforeseen circumstance does 
not prevent the execution of my plans, Sir Philip 
will have opportunity to commit but little more of Lis 
wickedness.” 

‘Blow me ’f I shouldn't just like to give ’im one 
more chance to put a ball through my knee,” uttered 
Paul, doubling up both of his: huge fists and laying 
them upon bis knees, as though he even now autici- 
pated the pleasure. 

Lord Wilton smiled at the old sailor's earnest re- 
mark, and then laying his hand upon Maxwell’s arm, 
he said: 

“Now, Mr. Maxwell, we will let Sir Philip rest for 
a while, and enter upon @ business which principally 
concerns yourself, and for which I have claimed 
Mr. Marmaduke’s presence at the present time and 

lace.” 

' ‘\A business relating to me, sir?” responded the 
young man, in some surprise. 

“Yes, Maxwell—and something, too, that can- 
not fail to prove highly interesting to one in your 
position.” ‘ 

Maxwell gazed at his lordship with a wondering 





look, and anxiously awaited an explanation. 
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“ Paul,” said Wilton, turning to the old sailor, “you 
told me, I believe, that it was nineteen years ago that 
you picked up the child, whom you have since reared 
toa man ?” 

“Nineteen years ago this summer, sit,” replied 
Paul, opening his eyes wider than usual, “I picked 
‘im up in the Bay o’ Bengal, an’ there he sets, now. 
He was tossed about then without the power to help 
himself, but now he’s a master.o’ the ocean, sir.” 

“Do you remember the name of the ship in which 
he was wrecked?” 

“ Yes, sir. It’s just as I——” 

Here the old man hesitated a moment, as though he 
might be revealing the fact of their former con- 
versation, but at a motion from his interlocutor, he 
continued : 

“The name o’ the ship was burnt, in big, fair 
letters on the yard ’at the child waslashedto. It was 
the Ajax.” 

“That was the ship, was it not, Godfrey?” said 
Wilton, turning to Mr. Marmaduke. 

“It was,” replied that gentleman, while a marked 
agitation gave its tone to his features. 

“You told me, I think,” continued his lordship, 
again turning to Paul, “that you had preserved the 
clothes which the child was dressed in, at the time yoa 
found him 2?” 

“ Yes, sir—ev'ry ragon’em., They're in my chest 
now, just in the next room.” 

‘And did you also preserve the strip of cloth with 
which the child was lashed to the yard ?” 

“+ Yes, sir.” 

“Mr. Marmaduke, will you have the kindness to 
touch that bell-rope?” said Lord Wilton to the old 
gentleman. 

“My lord, what does this mean? What is this 
for?” uttered Maxwell, after old Godfrey had rang 
the bell, in atrembling, doubting, and half-fearful tone. 
“TI conjure you, si, to tell me what end you have in 
view 2?” 

“ Rest quietly for a few moments, my dear boy, and 
you shall know it all, Ask no questions yet.” 

The young man gazed first at the speaker, and then 
at Mr. Marmaduke. Upon the features of the former 
there was a happy, joyous expression, with a slight 
mixture of kind playfulness, while upon the face 
of the latter, there dwelt an earnest, absorbing in- 


terest, with a searching look fixed full upon his own 
face. 
“ Your pleasure, gentlemen,” said a servant, at that 


moment putting bis headin at the door. 

‘ Conduct the female, who accompanied us, to this 
room,” said Wilton. 

The servant bowed and withdrew, andin a few 
moments returned and ushered in an old Jady, whose 
form must havesustained the weight of half a century, 
at least. 

* Hestor,” said Lord Wilton, as the female entered, 
“you remember the caution I gave you?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied she, as she cast her eyes about 
the room. 

Wilton was upon the point of speaking when he 
noticed that Hestor’s eyes had rested upon Maxwell, 
but anew idea at that moment entered his mind, and 
he remained silent. 

With an earnest,fixed gaze the woman regarded the 
young man for full two minutes—then she stepped 
forward, and, seeming to forget that the young lieu- 
tenant was a perfect stranger to her, she placed her 
hand upon his brow, and laid the nut-brown curls back 
farther from his face. 

A moment more she gazed, while the youth him- 
self trembled with a startling emotion, aud then said, 
in a measured, confident tone: 

“Mr. Marmaduke, do you want more evidence than 
that?” 

“TI would ask for no more, Hestor,” the old gen- 
tleman replied ; “‘ but since it is at haud, let us have 
itall.” 

“Lord Wilton, I pray you, sir——” 

“Stop, stop, my dear boy—this is my business, and 
you must let me carry it through to suit myself,” in- 
terrupted Wilton, as Maxwell, all agitated and trem- 
bling, attempted to gain an explanation of the strange 
scene. ‘Then turning to Paul, he continued: 

“ Now, Paul, bring us that bundle.” 

Had the old boatswain been ordered to level a gun 
upon his country’s enemy, he could not have moved 
quicker to obey the order. 

*‘ Stop—don’t untie it yet,” uttered Wilton, as Paul 
returned with the bundle and began to unloosen the 
cord that bound it. “ Hestor, can you describe the 
kind of dresses which the child had when it left 
England ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I think I can. 
had such a lot of them, sir. 
twenty frocks.” 

** But at sea, and especially ina storm, the child 
would have naturally bad on its warmest clothing, 
Hestor,” intimated Wilton. 

“ Sure enough it would,” returned the woman, and 


But then, you know, it 
There was no less than 


‘ 





then clapping ber hands in the joyousness of a lucky 
thought, she continued : 

“ All the woollen and flannel clothes that my lady 
had made for the babe I made myself, and I worked, 
with fine blue silk, the little fellow’s first name on 
every one of them.” 

“ Aud what was that name ?” 

‘* Osmond, sir,” f 

“ Just like a si’nal-book !” shouted old Paul, as he 
tore open the bundle and exhibited the clothes, which 
for nineteen years he had kept so faithfully. “I 
obeyed orders as far as I could, an’ for ’tother name 
I give ‘im the old*admiral’s. There ‘tis—see it?” 

As the old sailor spoke, he pointed out to Lord 
Wilton the simple name “ Osmond,” upon the 
Scotch frock, and also upon two flannel under-gar- 
ments. 

“ An’ here's the strip o’ cloth as Max was lashed 
to the yard with,” the old sailor continued, as he took 
out a long strip of cashmere stuff, which was knotted 
in i. middle, and had a silver eye-hook upon one 
en 

“ That was a piece of my lady's dress, I know,” 
exclaimed Hestor, us she took the cloth and examined 
it. ‘It was one that her—” ; 

“ Never mind that, Hestor,” interrupted Lord Wil- 
ton, 4 then turning to Mr. Marmaduke, he con- 
tinued : 
in Godfrey, mortal man could ask no more, than 

is.” 

“ Most assuredly not,” returned Marmaduke. 

“ And you are satisfied?” continued Wilton. 

“Satisiied? Why, my dear Wilton, I have been 
satisfied since first I placed my eyes upon the young 
man’s countenance,” said the old gentleman. ‘ When 
he was but a day old hisown mother was not more 
sure of his identity than I am at the present mo- 
ment.” 

As Marmaduke closed, Lord Wilton arose from his 
seat, and taking the young lieutenant by the hand, 
he said, while the unfeigned joy of his heart was 
pictured upon his countenance: 

“Mr. Maxwell, you must ere this have arrived at 
a conclusion of what we have in hand. When you 
were at my hotel in Windsor, your countenance told 
me that it was not impossible that I might fathom a 
secret that was hidden to you. St. Moorey’s account 
of your early life placed my curiosity upon the qué vive, 
and when I heard from Paul all the particulars of 
your entrance upon his care, I was sure that I knew 
your true birth and parentage; and now, my dear boy, 
I may give to you, without fear of disappointment, 
the joy of knowing that you are no longer the un- 
known, ocean-rocked foundling, but that you have a 
family name in England of which do man need be 
ashamed.” 

“And who, who, sir, were my parents?” uttered 
Maxwell, trembling at every joint beneath the excite- 
ment of this astounding relation. 

“You must pardon me for the present,” Wilton re- 
turned ; ‘‘ but not many daysshall roll over your head 
ere you know it all.” 

‘No, no, my lord,” urged Maxwell, with his hand 
still trembling upon Wilton’s arm, “do not keep me 
in suspense. Ob, I may surely know my father’s name.” 

‘ Maxwell,” said his lordship, in an earnest tone, 
“are you afraid to trust my judgment?” 

“Oh, no, sir—but I n= | en 

“One moment,” interrupted Wilton. ‘I assure you, 
my young friend, that it is for your own benefit that 
I postpone this communication, and when all is ex- 
plained, you will not wonder at it. . Marmaduke 
has much to do with your affairs, and I have paid you 
this visit at the present time because he would be as- 
sured of your ideutity ere he moved in other matters 
that demand his immediate attention. And now, as 
those matters press upon our time, we must bid you a 
short adieu. You shall hear from:me either to-day or 
to-morrow.” 

Maxwell would have spoken, but he knew not what 
to say. Godfrey Marmaduke grasped him by the hand, 
and bade him a hearty blessing, but even then he re- 
turned no answer, and when the door closed upon the 
retiring party, he sank back into his chair and gazed 
into the features of old Paul. ’ 

“ An’ shall we have to part company, Max ?” uttered 
the old man, while his lip trembled, and his eyes 
glistened with a swelling tear-drop. 

.“ Not on earth, Paul.” 

“Then, I’m still happy. But if they should take 
you away from me, Max, I shouldn’t care how soon 
my old timbers were sunk in the ocean. My life would 
be of ao use to me then.” 

Maxwell grasped old Paul's hand, and for a time he 
almost forgot the startling intelligence he had just re- 
ceived, in the noble love he possessed in the-bosom of 
Paul Marline, 

(To be continued.) 
—_—_: 


Proverss.— They embrace the wide sphcreof humaa 
existence ; they take all the colours of life; they are 


often exquisite strokes of genius ; they delight by thy 
airy sarcasm of their caustic satire, the luxuriance oj 
their humour, the playfulness of their imagery, and the 
tenderness of their sentiment, ‘They give a deep in- 
sight into domestic life, and open for us the heart o/ 
man, in all the various states which he may occupy. 
A frequent review of proverbs should enter into our 
readings ; and, although they are no longer the orna. 
ments of conversation, they have not ceased to be the 
treasure of thought. 





SCIENCE, 

Tue solfd content of the moon, as compare! 
with that of the earth, is as ito 49. The surfaces 
are as 1 to 16. - 

Aw alloy of eighty parts of zinc, ten partsjpf copper, 
and ten parts of iron is said to valuable pro- 
perties, and cas tb btn eine 

MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Svc is the designation of the latest novelty in our 
art-science—a designation which we borrow from a 
setisational advertisement in one of the daily papers. 

Its nature may thus be stated:—Two sheets of 
paper are supplied to the purchaser, together with in- 
structions. One of these sheets is albumenized, the 
other isa sheet of blottingrpaper. There is no picture 
visible on the albumenized paper; ‘but when,’ in ac- 
cordance with the instructions given, tho sheet of 
blotting-paper is moistened by means of a few drops 
of ‘water, and pressed in contact with the face ‘of the 
albumenized paper, a picture immediately springs into 
existence. i 

The question now arises—how is this accomplished ? 
Light has evidently nothing to do with it, seeing that 
the same phenomenon occuts beth in sunshine anid 
in comparative darkness. 

The following is the method by which the “ magic 
photographs” are produced :—Print a picture on albu- 
menized paper in the usual way, taking care not to print 
so deeply as ordinarily. Fix the print (without toning) 
in plain lryposulphite of soda, wash thoroughly, and 
then immerse it in a saturated solution of bichloride 
of mercury till the image disappears. Again wash 
thoroughly and dry. The paper now appears like a 
piece of plain albumenized paper, without any appear- 
ance of 4 picture on it, and in this condition it may 
be kept for an indefinite time. 

To cause the image to appear instantaneously, and 
in more than its pristine vigour, dip the paper in a 
weak solution of hyposul phite of soda; or, preferably, 
dip a piece of white blotting-paper in a solution of hy- 
posulphite of soda and dry it. 

This prepared paper may be kept in contact with 
the latent picture so long as moisture is excluded. 

When it is required to develope the image, moisten 
the blotting-paper with common water and press it 
against the albumenized surface of the print, when, 
presto! the “magic photogr:ph™” is produced, and is, 
when well washed, as perme nent as muny of the photo- 
graphs of the present day. The image, by being 
again immersed ia the bichloride of mercury solution, 
may be once more rendered invisible, and by the hypo- 
sulphite solution again restored as often’ as may be 
desired. 

Although we believe that this process of magic 
photography has been patented'a few weeks since, 
every intelligent photographer who has made himself 
acquainted with the past history of our art-scieuce, 
knows that many years have elapsed since this 
“magic” process was first practised. The’ amuse- 
ment that can tlius be introduced into the social circle 
by the“ magic photographs” may be easily conceived. 

SEA-WATER has a curious action on cast iron, con- 
verting it into a grey porous niass that grows rapidly 
hot in contact with air. Some cannons fished up 
nase Recent became so hot that they could not be 
touched. 


Tue Ex#avustion oF ovs Coat. Beps,—The 
Times says, with much brilliant power,of language, 
“In three generations, that is, im ithe days) of our 
children’s n, we are told. that all the coal of 
these islands that lies within 4,000 ft. of the surface will 
be exhausted, if we go on increasing our consumption 
at the present rate. Coalis everything to us, Without 
coal our factories will become idle, our foundries and 
workships be still as the grave; the locomotive will 
rust in the shed, and the rail be buried in weeds, Our 
streets will be dark, our houses uninhabitable. Our 
rivers will forget the paddle-wheel, and we shal! 
again be separated by days. from France, by . months 
from the United States... The post will lengthen its 
periods and protract its dates. A thousand: special 
arts and manufactures, one by ‘one, then in.a crowd, 
will fly the empty soil, as boou companions are gaid to 

i when the cask is dry. We. shall miss our 

dependence, asa man misses his companion, 
his fortune, or a limb, every hour and at every. tara 





reminded of the irreparable loss, .\Wise, Eogland 
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will them be the silly in without oil in her 
lamp. We shall be surrounded and overwhelmed by 
the unprofitable lamber of buildings and machinery 
that we cannot use, and even cities we cannot occupy. 
For who will care to live in Manchester? Who will 
be able to liyein the metropolis? It is not so diffi- 
cult to the state we shall return to, for it 
takes only 4 middle-aged: man to remember it.” But 
we think that, by that time, we shall have discovered 
a means of “ bottling up,” so to speak, the ceaseless 
and endless power of the tides and the waves, and 
even now means could be suggested for the purpose. 

THE MACKAY: GUN—FURTHER EXPERIMENTS. 

On the 28rd, 24th, and 25th of Aprikh Mr. James 
Mackay, of Liverpool, conducted some farther experi- 
ments with his £2-pounder windage adaptation guns, 
They were on # moré elaborate scale than any at the 
Crosby Range since the spring of 1864, and were in- 
tended to show the range, accuracy, and ricochet 
capabilities of the weapon. The presence ef a mem- 
ber of the Select Ordnance Committee, and also of 
Captain Pigeard;’ Imperial naval attache to the 
French , also gave special importance to the 
nee 

The firing was conducted by a Heutenant and a 
detachment of the Royal Artillery from the North 
Fort, at Liverpool. On the first day the experiments 
were for range at 10 deg. and 15 deg. elevation. At 
10 deg. the mean range was 3,600 yards, and at 15 
deg. 5,570 yards. On the second day some excellent 
practice was made with a cast-iron gun at a9 ft. 
target, placed 1,500 yards distant. 

Ten test shots were fired, and although half a 
blew across the line of fire, two of the last three shots 
scored centres, while the average deviation did not 
exceed twoor three yards. The elevation was ex- 
cellent. 

For a short time on the first day, and again on 
Wednesday morning, some experiments were 
with a view to tast the ricochet of the shot, which is 
declared to be for actual warfare, and egpecially for 
field and siegé service, one of the best features of the 
Mackay weapon. In the first instance the bolts, of 
full weight, were fired with only two ounces of 
powder. They were seento keepa perfectly straight 
line fornearly their whole distance, fully 800 yards. 
Firing at the 500 yards’ target, making the shot graze 
in front, and their ricochet through it was proceeded 
with on Wednesday, with equal success. 

It is a.well-known property of all rifled guns that 
their shot, when made to ricochet, deviate rapidly to 
the right, and the result is that usually they do no 
farther damage after the first graze. Smooth-bores, on 
the contrary, send their shot straight in ricochet, 
doing damage in their whole’course; and this is the 

roperty claimed for the Mackay gun, with, of course, 
mmensely increased range. 

Itis said, by those who profess to know, that these 
properties ‘will make this small gun unrivalled for 
tield service. The officer in charge of the ny bet 
clared that had the day been calm he could have 
struck the 1,500 yards’ target at each shot, and the 
artillerymen also spoke particularly of the guns being 
so cleanly, consequent on the smoke being consumed. 
Mr. Mackay has ordered some new guns, and the ex- 
periments will shortly be resumed. 

Tue Chinese mend holes in cast-iron vessels as 
follows :—They melt a small quantity of iron in a 
crucible the size of a thimble, andjpour the molten metal 
on a piece of felt covered with wood ashes. This is 
pressed inside the vessel against the hole, and 4s it 
exudes on the other side it is struck by a small roll of 
felt covered with ashes. The new iron then adheres 
to the old. oT 

M. AraGo, in measuring the difference in the velo- 
city of light while. passing through sir and through 
water, wished to give a revolving mirror a velocity of 
8,000 rotations per second. This he was unable to do; 
with the most. delicate and ect arrangement of 
cog-wheels he was able to impart 45°! 1,000 revo- 
lutions per second, to his mirror. M. Fourcault, by 
substituting for cog-wheels a delicate turbine acted on 
by a steam-jet, raleed the velocity to 1,500 turns per 
second. M. Arago, by removing the mirror aud iacn- 
ing the spindle alone, achieved, it is said, a velocity, 
even by. means. of secwteelt of 8,000 turns per 
second—equal to 480;000 turns per minute. 

Gems,—The artificial production of gems is a sub- 
ject of much interest. A new method of making 
rubies, has-been discoyered,. A mixture of fluoride of 
aluminium with a little fluoride of chromium is placed 
in a Hessian crucible lined with calcined alumina. In 
the midst of the:mixture.of fluorides. is placed a small 
platinum crucifjle containing boraeic acid. The outer 
crucible is well compres ough wen parpons “2 
temperature sufficiently to volatilize the 
boracic acid and the fluorides. The vapour of the 
acid decomposes that of the fluorides, fluoride of boron 
is formed, and, crystals of the mixed oxides of 
aluminium and chromium are depositet. If the mix- 


ture of the fluorides be made in the right proportions, 
these —— will have exactly the same ny ro 
speeific colour, lustre, and other properties as the mest 
perfect natural rubies. : 

A very rich oil well has just been discovered in 
the district of Natuchaitz, on the shore of the Caspian 
Sea. After boring a depth of 120 ft. in the solid rock 
a stream of oil made its appearance and flowed for 
twenty minutes. A deafening noise followed, accom- 
panied by a slight earthquake, which so frightened 
the workmen that they all fled. When the noise had 
subsided a jet of clear water, tasting very salt, spran 
up with great violence. After this jet had exhaust 
itself (which it took twenty-six minutes in doing), a 
quantity of froth, smoke, and stones issued out of the 
cavity, which was now found te contain nothing but 
pure oil. Since then from 1,500 to 2,000 pailfuls of 
the oil have been drawn out, the only instrument 
used being a common wooden syphon 2 in. in diameter. 


THE GERANIUM WREATH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Rove, ring, at the front door bell, and that was an 
unusual occurrence of an evening, I assure you, for 
Bessie and her father lived a life so secluded that, ex- 
cept for an occasional call from some old schoolmate, 
their front door was seldom opened. 

So Kathie quite in a flutter pulled off her apron, ran 
fora match to light the little hall lamp, and then 
opened the door. 

A moment after she brought a card upstairs, saying 
that the gentleman waited in the parlour. 

“ Edward Cleveland!” 

Bessie’s cheeks burned with sudden excitement, for 
he had come to visit her, he, the courted, the admired, 
the reserved, the impenetrable? She had met him at 
Nellie Lyon’s house a fortright before. 

Nellie had sent for her to come over and play back- 
gammon because she was so lonely, and in the midst 
of a game Mr. Cleveland came in’ with some message 
from his sister. 

He stayed a little while conversing very pleasantly, 
and when Bessie rose to leave he rose too, and ac- 
companied herto her home. She had felt a little pang 
of regret when he said good-by, thinking how unlikely 
she was to ever know him better in her quiet mode of 
life. 

But the regret was not very deep, because the in- 
terest could not be; still there was just enough of the 
latter to send the hot crimson iuto her cheek, and a 
trembling into her voice, as she went into the parlour 
and said : . 

“ Good evening, Mr. Cleveland.” 

That was a pleasant evening, her visitor was so 
truly polite, so finely educated, so full of bright 
thoughts and choice bits of knowledge. 

She liked to listen to him, but he would not let her 
do that very much, he led her on to talk of herself. 

She felt that he was trying to draw her out, but she 
did not object to that, for she had a sort of instinct 
that she might appear to better advantage than if left 
to her own awkward modes of self-expression. 

And there was no artfulness in that instinct, she 
only felt that he knew best how to harmonize her un- 
tutored thoughts, so she trusted him. 

He was one who had travelled a great deal, and had 
almost everywhere met with thrilling adventures, 
hair-breadth escapes, and curious rencontres; and he 
never missed any point of interest where he jour- 
neyed, 

He would have been ‘‘Eyes” twenty times over in 
the old story of ‘‘ Eyes and no Eyes.” 

So he made Bessie’s own two brown orbs open wide 
with wonder at his marvellous stories; and then by- 
and-by, apropos of some anecdote, making a skilful 
tura off into a disquisition upon character, he led Bessie 
on to give opinions of her own, and finally to maintain 
a spirited argument with him. 

Then they talked of books, and fortunate it was that 
Bessie had improved her quiet life in the improvement 
of her mind, for her visitor felt a great respect and 
admiration for the “ quaint little girl study,” as he had 
mentally termed her. 

Bessie appreciated. great! thoughts, and had some 
acquaintance with great books, as her new friend very 
soon found. ‘ 

So, the, conversation went on, and Mr. Cleveland 
stayed much longer than he meant, but not solong as 
he wished; and when he left, it was with the promise 
of another'call very soon, to bring an exquisitely illus- 
trated little volume of poems'for Bessie to see. 

And he did come, again and again. He was very 
much interestedin Bessie,and she with every interview 
became more interested in him. 

He had seen enough of people to bécome somewhat 
weary of the common varieties; and that was why he 
was often termed-“ proud and disagreeable, in spite 





of his good looks and good manners.” 





He had met many fair ladies in his life, but either 
they were not fair for him, and he cared not for their 
fairness, er else, on better knowing them, there was 
ome. little blemish of soul somewhere that steeled his 

eart. 

Still the man had dreams, as what man, however 
proud, or magnificent, or reserved, has not? And 
there was great wealth of tenderness locked deep in 
his heart, which he fully expected some little hand 
with a magic key in it would reach some day. 

Meanwhile he was waiting. Bessie was waiting too, 
but much more vaguely than he; she had not even 
reached se far in her experience as to have been dis- 
appointed, as to have found one idol. 

A man-idol, I mean, of course. The hero of her 
fancies had been very dimly distant, but now suddenly 
a distinct prominent figure came right into her dreams 
—the figure of Edward Cleveland. 

A crisis had come to Bessie. If a girl is to be loved, 
she may sit all her days in the chimney-corner knit- 
ting, but sooner or later the lover will come marching 
into that chimney-corner after her. 

And if « girl is not to be'loved, all the fine dresses, 
and balls, and watering-places, will never bring a lover 
an inch nearer. 

Bessie’s quiet life had been like a chimney-corner 
to her, but it cannot quite yet be told whether the 
lover had come. 

Mr. Cleveland was very much interested ; still he 
had been so many times before—he might beso many 
times again. 

a leveland had come to no decision in his manly 
mind. 

Meanwhile he liked to watch the bright face, the 
honest eyes, the sweet mouth; he liked to hear the 
glowing, enthusiastic thoughts, kaowing that none 
but he could win them to full utterance. 

And this feeling led him to talk more freely of him- 
self, no longer in a brilliant narrative style, but to 
really confide many of his dearest theories and aims, 

t fancies and prejudices, to the sympathizing 
Bessie. 


And it was in speaking of pet prejudices that he 
told her one evening what a ebilling malign effect 
he odour of the rose-geranium-leaf possessed for 

im. 

“Tam too sensitive to outer influences,” he said, 
“ T haveseen it wreathed so often about the coffins of 
my dearest dead, that its odour has become for ever 
associated with the horror of tomb andcharnel-house. 
A geranium-leaf has power to dashthe charm from 
the happiest moment.” 

“Ah! Cherie, have I found you ?” interrupted a 
gay, loud voice, and a brilliant flashing presence 
swept suddenly betweetthem. It was Elise Varian, 
as Bessie recognized in her bewilderment. Elise 
Varian, a distant cousin of hers, who had come it 
seemed to visit an olf school-friend in the village, 
and now hunted Bessie out as soonas she could. So 
Bessie greeted her, and made her acquainted with 
Mr. Cleveland. Elise was showy, Elise was captiva- 
ting ; Elise carried, as she sometimes expressed it to 
her confidante, ‘“‘threescore male hearts all on a 
string,” and with her the latest was best. She had 
heard of Mr. Cleveland before, had made certain 
little plans concerning him, and was delighted at this 
early meeting. 

“What spirit in my feet,” she asked, saucily, 
“brought me here on this night of all nights in the 
year? »My good genius must have known I should 
meet the renowned Mr. Cleveland!” 

“Good or bad? Quien sabe?” said Mr. Cleveland, 
quizzically. 

“ Ah, can you question ?” she asked, with a melting 
glance. 

“Pardon! I will not question so fair a lady ;” and 
his tone was mockingly humble. 

“Then you believe in chivalry ?” she asked. 

“ Who could help it here?” and his dark eyes shone 
full on hers. And sotheir badinage went on, almost 
ignoring Bessie, who could not talk at all im sucha 
style. She bardly liked to hear it either, her great 
friend Edwarddid not seem so great in the light of an 
incipient flirtation. 

It was hardly a flirtation, however; it was only 
that Edward Cleveland was a man, and amused him- 
self, when he saw bewitching eyes too ready ta 
answer to his. 

And he considered such amusement as morely a 
surface-thing, not at all a treason to whomever his 
heart -was hoarding treasures for. Ah, well! Men 
judge differently from women. 

“ Your cousin is a very brilliant girl,” he said to 
Bessie, when Elise was gone; and_Bessio said “ yes,” 
but could not have told why she said no more. 

Next day Bessie met Mr. Clevoisne walting or ties 
stroet with Elise Varian ; a few days atier she saw them 
driving togetaer. 

New, Mr. Cleveland had never invited Bessie to 
drive with him. But his kind, friendly calls at her 


| house continued frequent as ever, and the little pique 
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she felt against Elise made her prize them even more. 
Such is one phase of human nature. 

It was at this time that Nellie Lyon issued invita- 
tions for a little party, and included Bessie and Elise 
among the rest. 

The utmost latitude in dress; was to be allowed; 
that is, people might dress ‘in character” if they 
chose, if not, not. Elise came over to consult with 
Bessie. 

“You demure folks always have. heaps of ideas; if 
one can only get at them,” she, said; ‘now tell me 
what I shall be! Cleopatra, Queen of Sheba, Jessica, 
or what?” 

“Jessica would be very pretty.” 

“But, oh; how splendidly Cleopatra could dress, 
and I would make Ned Cleveland be Antony! Then 
he would have to be devoted to me all the evening !” 

‘*Would he?” asked Bessie, simply. 

“ Of course he would. I mean he shall be though, 
whatever] am. What part shall you take, Bessie?” 

“ Simply Bessie McLean.” 

“What is the dress for that character?” 

“I shall wear white, and white flowers in my 
hair.” 

“ And that will be lovely!” exclaimed Elise, ecsta- 
tically.. “You are right, what is simplest will be 
really most elegant. My tastes are too glaring. I 
will give up Cleopatra, but yet I want something 
characteristic, something a little brilliant, something 
that will enslave the fastidious Cleveland. Advise me, 
Bessie!” 

“T really do not know what will snit you, Elise.” 

“T have it! I will wear green—it becomes my 
complexion best, as the milkmaid said. I will be 
some character that belongs to green, @ nymph, or a 
Di Vernon, or something! What is it that dresses 
in green ?” 

“A wood-nymph would do,” said Bessie. 

“TI begin to see daylight! And what shall I wear 
in my hair ?” 

A strange, malicious thought born of jealousy 
darted into Bessie’s brain. For what else oul band 
made her suggest a wreath of geranium-leaves ? 

Bessie was. every day getting flashes and intuitions 
of life such as had never visited her before. She felt 
at that moment a sort of wild, helpless hatred of Elise, 
and yet what right had she to feel it? 

Nevertheless, with the quiek feminine instinct of 
self-control, her eyes were smiling, her voice assured, 
as she said: 

“Would geranium-leaves be pretty? I will make 
a beautiful wreath for you.” 

“Thank you! That will do splendidly! I'l call 
on my way there, and take b Then it will be per- 
fectly fresh.” 

O Bessie, Bessie! You wah oak-leaves would 
have been much more appropriate for a wood-nymph, 
but I don’t believe a girl in the world will censure 
you for your poor little stratagem to break the spell 
of the sorceress over Edward Cleveland. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Tue evening came. Elise called for Bessie, and 
took the wreath of geranium-leaves under her scarlet 
cloak. 

The wreath was thick and heavy; Bessie had 
toiled all the afternoon upon the fragrant thing, and 
when it was done, she bathed her hands in a dozen 
waters, that the least taint of the odour unwelcome 
te one might not remain there. 

In the dressing-room, it took Bessie bat a moment 
to shake out the folds of her dress, and adjust the 
white flowers in her hair; then with a backward 
glance at her cousin, she went down the stairs to the 
parlour below. 

Elise was harder to please; she shrugged her 
gleaming white shoulders, and calculated to a nicety 
the contrasting effect ef her leaf-green tissue. She 
looped a scarf about her with a pin of emeralds, and 
emerald rings hung in her ears. 

And then with an admiring glance she lifted the 
geranium-wreath to its place among her jetty curls, 
and here and there trained a little ringlet to run 
over it like a vine-tendril. 

The restless sparkle in her eyes, the crimson of 
her cheek, the deeper crimson of her lip, were all 
there to help her to be the wilful, bewitching queen 
of hearts. Because it is oftenest for such things that 
men elect their queens. 

And when she went down into the parlour, a little 
buzz of admiration greeted her, and she had willing 
subjects enough in a minute about her; while Annie 
Wilton, a ten times better girl, had none at all in her 
quiet corner—and Louise Lambert, a ten times 
sweeter girl, seemed quite contented with just her 
own brother. 

But Bessie, who could not help being very watch- 
ful, noticed that Elise did not seem wholly ab- 
sorbed in any word or deed, till Edward Cleveland 


He noticed it, too, and, as:he always could if he 
willed, soon managed to monopolize the conversation 
without seeming to do so, and one by one the others 
dropped away discomfitted, leaving Elise: just where 
she wished to be, téte-a-téte with him... 

She laughed and chatted, she swayed her graceful 
head, scattering fragrance on. the air with every 
motion. 








Would the charm of the geranium-leaves work ? 
Bessie’s heart beat anxiously, yet it was a silly little 
thing to give a thought to! 

Yet perhaps it did work, for, as she watched, she 
saw, slight weariness creep into Edward's rem 8 
dull sad look into -his eyes, and his tenes became less 
auimated. 

Elise grew yet more brilliant, her dark eyes burned 
Tuminously upon him, her wreathed head: bent nearer, 
and with a little gesture of distaste he closed the,con- 
versation and left her side. 

“ Good evening, Bessie,” he said in a moment more, 
approaching our ‘heroine 6f thé “fluttering heart ; 
and she, with no atom.of malice ,or pride left im her 
foolish little head, showed plainly by the telltale pink 
and the pleased voice how glad she was to see him. 
And now to keep him ! for she‘saw that Elise watched 
them both, and. unknown dangers were in such es- 
pionage. 

So Bessie laughed and talked after her owm eager, 
innocent fashion, and the dull sad look and the wear- 
iness went quite away from Edward Cleveland’s face 
and eyes. 

She thought there was never a pleasanter evening — 
and he? I will not say what he thought, ashe looked 
down into the bright young face so unstudiedly full of 
interest in him. 

“Come, come! No more ééte-a-tétes!” rang out 
Nellie Lyon’s clear toice, as she flew about the room 
rousing people up for a gay quadrille; and in a few 
moments Mr. Oleveland was standing up with Louise 
Lambert, and Hal Lambert with Bessie—a tall, hand- 
some officer with Elise, and as many more couples as 
Nellie Lyon pleased. 

Annie Wilton, however, did not dance ; she thought 
it was wrong—so she remained a very pretty and 
very contented wali-flower, talkiry with some other 
flowers of the same kind who ‘astized ver, aad with 
one or two young boys who 4:#med rather sstray 1 
the company. 
the only gentleman who talked to her ten minutes 
during the evening. 

“May I dance with you the next set ?” Edward 
asked Bessie, as they met in the figure. “She nodded 
and smiled, but Elise who heard it, too, did not 
smile. 

“How heavy my wreath fs!” she exclaimed, the 
next moment. 

‘* It is too beautiful to be complained of,” said Cap- 
tain Melville, gallantly. ‘‘ Allow me to relieve you of 
a part of it.” 

And with dexterous touch he severed a: rich 
cluster of the fragrant leaves, and shrined them in a 
buttonhole. 

The beauty was propitiated for a season, but the 
gloom came back into her eyes when, as dance after 
dance came on, she received noinvitation from Edward 
Cleveland. 

He danced with Bessie, and then again with Louise 
Lambert. 

Louise was a perfect little pearl of a maiden, and, 
moreover, Bessie’s dearest friend. 

She always knew just what to do and say, and 
always did and said it in the gracefullest way—a 
talent which made Bessie add wonder to her love, for 
Bessie herself did not always appear to 1am ty 
She made mistakes sometimes. 

Her life had been too quiet to teach many lessons 
to her impulsive heart, but she was earnest and single- 
hearted, and that covers a multitude of sins. 

Louise knew by a subtle instinct that a grand cha- 
racter lay dormant there; so she added wonder to her 
love too, and the girls were swora friends. 

“Oome, walk with me a little while, Bessie,” said merry 
Hal Lambert; “ your cavalier is talking to Louise, and 
we'll have time to criticize all the dresses before they 
want us.” 

Bessie smiled and took his arm, but the smile was 
partly because of the unwonted pleasure of hearing 
Edward Cleveland called her cavalier. 

They walked up and down the room, looking for 
all the characteristic costumes, but most of the girls 
had preferred prettiness to oddity, so there was 
nothing more striking than a few’ ladies in antique | on 
dresses with ruffs and stomachers, one little creature 
in Quaker apparel, the inevitable flower-girl, a jaunty 
sailor costume, and one brigand. 

“How handsom’ your cousin Blise looks to- 
night,” Hal said; “her green isn’t willow green, I'll 
be bound!” 

“She’s a wood-nymph,” Bessie stated, briefly. 





joined the circle. 





“She's a right jolly girl when she’s good-natured,” 


I believe the handsome officer, Captain Me!ville;t2z | 


said he, irreverently ; you must enjoy her compan. 
very much!” : 

: How: adiy third parties would narrared things for 
us sometimes! 

“I'm 4 little afraid-of her to-night; fhough," con- 
tinued Hal, “there’s. something elfishy ‘in’ her eyes 
when she looks over this way. FWheree: the captain 
who has been haunting her? Ob, Dees, | he <4 talking 
to Annie Wilton.” 

Ay,°and in Annie Wiiton's slender: hain lay the 
rich eluster' of géranian-leaves that Blisp hadso gene- 
rously allowed ‘to bestakem from: her'eoronal.. And 
the fragrance; of; mum was from that night al! 
her Jife. bai we dear, to, Annie. ;..S0 one’s bane 

another's, 
ane dance, ee ‘and again Blise seni 
her ; obs wandering after.Edward Cleveland, 
but he’ tha ellie. Lyon ome 5 for » in ae good ence Cap- 
tain Melville, who stood ood graces, 

secured Bessie, instead of a, 

However, she, hai, a-dozen eye aboose from, aud 
some of the girls tho. ithe much to, be envied, and 
soshe was, perhaps, by. those whose, envy runs in 
that Girection 

Bat it.is. one thing to have, just, the one you waut, 
and another to have a dozen. that you don’t, 

. It may. be that. there isa Nemesis in love ; Elise had 
made some. true hearts ache, before:she learned what it 
waa to be thwarted hersel, 

PPR fh oy sangeet apo she te dropped &@ gera- 
leaf at 

ary he knows opting be a be Syl iake sp wer 
come over ta; me,” ught, pa as reached 
a flower. stand in the window. 

Edward did pg see, the leaf, at once, When he 
did see it, he did not recognize it ag belonging to Elise, 
but mechanically setting his heel upon it he trod it 
down and crushed its life > Out while .he went on chat- 
as 7 puuccasary with Nellie Lyon, ' 

the privilege of. escorting Bessie home, 

pape the party broke up. Elie heard that, just as 

re managed to hear things, and when the 

mas ea gathered in the dressing-room, again, it was 

she who, brilliantand glowing, left. at first, and as 

she passed ont threw. a baleful glance over her shoul- 
der at. Bessie, who stood tying her white hood. 

Pane ra with Hal orig ® ac ams by the group 
of gentlemen 40 the hell, she_w tragically in 
Mr. Cleveland's eax, “ Li fu temute 7 a a 

‘No, I have not ate hoo?” he + answered, saucily 
and aloud; “and such pretty lips should:not call poi 

names!”. 
lise swept regnantly outof the door, and in a few 
minutes, Bessie came slily down, quite happy, but a 
little conscience-smitten about the geranium-leaves. 





CHAPTER TIL 


Tne days grew eventful for Bessie; she began to 
acknowledge 'to her own heart that a victor had come, 
and her life was disfigured... , 

Every word and look became fraught with sweet 
new meanings, and unwisely.she let herself dream on, 
not knowing that it. was uawisely.... But. Edward 
Cleveland, ‘kind and attentive as ever, had never yet 
said, ‘‘I love you, Bessie!” 

One day,Louise Lambert broughtover her sewing,to 
spend a long afternoon with Bessie, and the two, girls 
went up into the sunny,,airy chamber, which was the 
delight of Bessie’s heart. 

Her room was her castle, she said, and very few 
were allowed to enter there, Louise was one of the 
few. 

Her books, her treasures, the little indications of 
her unique earnest spirit, were all there, and 9 keen 


eye could find some revelation in e bing. 
Louise took a’ little low chair ‘by the window, and 
drew out a ‘dainty bit of embro which was a 


never-ceasing ‘mystery to le, who could accom- 
plish wonders in the way of plain sewing, ‘hut never 
touched a bit of floss silk. 

“ Ah, Louise! shd exclaimed, “let's take turns. 


I'll tead to you while you k, and then can 
read to me. * That ig my ; ‘ies of etna friendehip.” 
“ With'all my heart” Louise, who was es a 


devotee to perfect eniaablg “You must read first 
though, Bessie, for I am'so niegly at work already.” 

“Very well.” 

So Bessie chose a book with a story’ of “Gife'in the 
Iron Mills” in it, and began té read.’ 

She was deeply interested in the narrative, and her 
voiee grew fall of intensity and feeling as she: went 


The hero who suffered seemed: to live again iu that 
voiee as the sad pathetic words of the story auuee on 
the air. Louise looked up startled. 

“How can you read itso, Bessie ?” she asked. |“ It 
makes me shiver to hear you. It almost ‘seems as if 
you must have suffered terribly yourself.” 

“I believe T could suffer,” ‘said Bessie, only half 





lightly, “but the reading is just like ‘any amateur 
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actress. And. now, Louise, you must take your 
rs { 


ur 

t Very well,” sali Louise, “I see what book I shall 
take.” And she glanced at a blue and gold volume 
on the table. , 

“Only I'am not going to sew fn the meantime,” 
said Bessie. “I. shalllie here on my great buffalo- 
robe, and sée res of what you read.” 

“Your buffalo-robe,” exelaimed Louise. ‘ What 
do you Mean, you queerest of Bessies ?” 

“Why, it is one my Californian uncle sent to father. 
See what a great magnificent black es | it is: my 
father gave it. to me. I'll tell you what I wanted it 
for, Lou. I read & story once about a lady, and 
when some one broke her heart, she hid herself away 
in her room, and there she took opfum and lay upon 
a couch of leopard-skins in a bitter sleep, and no one 
saw her for three weeks. Then she came out of her 
room and went into the world again, a cold stately 
woman like marble; people almost worshipped her, 
but she never looked to right’ or left, she lived a 
lone proud life to the’ last. And I fee} as if I could 
be just like that lady,” Bessie went on, her cheeks 
fairly a-flame with excitement. ‘“I'like to press my 
cheek against this long black fur, that was once the 
covering of a wild, fierce animal. It seems as ifa 
breath came from the forests and jungles, making me 
feel free and strong!” ———. 

. Why, Bessie, I never heard so odd a thing!” ex- 
claimed Louise. 

“It is an odd thing, isn’t it ?” said Bessie, laughing 
good-naturedly, at herself, as the momentary excite- 
ment passed away. : 

Then making‘a great luxurious heap of the buffalo- 
skin in a corner, she threw herself down open it and 
clasped. her hands over her eyes, while Louise opened 


the volume antl chose an ae. vi esas 
: ne” to you,” she ; 


“Tam going to read 

“it is 80 lovely One can never tire of it. Mr. Cleve- 
land read it all’ aloud to me, the other evening at our 
house, and such a soft light came into those dark eyes 
of his a8 he looked ‘up at me and said, ‘I know an 
Elaine—can you gue$s wlio she is?’ It fairly took my. 
breath away to hear him s: so!” 

a Louise, with ‘her sweet, even voice, began to 


“Hisine’ the taft, Blaine the lovable, 
Blaine, the lily maid of Astolat,” 
while Bessie lay still with her hands clasped over her 
eyes. How quiet sometimes hearts are when blews 
fall heaviest! 8 Feit fe POR 

Poor little ‘Bessie felt"jast then as if she ‘never 
wanted to look up at the sunshine again; she did not 
stop to’ reason, it’ ‘saemed to her clear that 
mae Loon? a’ loved Louise. Indeed, how could 
be aj i iu 

She aid not feel Siigty, she did not feel jealous; she 
only felt helpless, hopeless, and utterly miserable. 

BAY CHecestt + ae 3 with Elise; 

8 not ‘try’ all her arts against 
her, the flirt! but no thought of resistance entered her 
mind with respect to Louise. 

It seemed so clear to her—how else should hs spend 
o sage there, and read“ Elaine,” and ask that 
question ay R 

Poor Bessie! she had dreamed that maybe some 
time he would éare fer ‘her, and the quick sobs rose 
in her at.at the thought; but she stilled them, and 
Louige, all uticonscidus, read, on sweetly and clearly 
the story of “ Elaine,” and how truly and all in vain 
she loved Sir Lancelot. 

But only heard the voice, and’not the words, 
till at last these sad. lines came softly in like tears, 

‘ Sweet is irpe Jose, though ven in vain, in vain, 
death an end to ; 
Andrea, which is ha pele not A 

Bessie was impulsive, aid she had’ the element of 
self-sacrifice ‘in ‘her character. The first bitterness 
passed away as she ‘lay there motionless, and feeling 

much lke Bain or some iy sont poo ree ye san 

up to go on pa ag jeart 
were not broken, and'to smile and be cheerful as ever 
when the day camé that Louise would tell her how 
Edward wooed and won." ~ 

“T will always love him just the' ‘same! but they 
never shall know it!" she said to herself, heroically, 
dashing away “two Tittle tears which would come 
poste their way out asif they wanted to betray 

= i 


“There! ‘isn’t that beautiful!” exclaimed Louise, 
laying down the book when thé poem was done. 
And , with an odd, pt ters 0 gesture, came 
up and kissed her, saying “yes ‘a steady voice. 

Louise went on with the rare bit of snowy needle- 
work, and Bessie busied herself in win floss for 
it, an cecupation which she heartily: but un- 
dertook as a sort of penne, though what imaginable 
ie ought to do penange for, I 


cannot 
After tes, the girls went out into the little garden’ | at all. 


and leaned against the fence, where the sweetbriar 


grew, so that the vision presented to Edward Cleve- 
land, who suddenly turned the corner, was as of two 
angels looking over a rosy cloud. 

He unhesitatingly invited the two angels to go 
down the river with him in his boat, which lay at a 
little wharf close by. So they ran in for hats and 
shawls, and in a moment they were going towards 
the water. 

How little people know of each other. Each of 
these three had a perfect whirl of emotion in the 
heart unsuspected by the rest—and they all walked 
calmly along and talked of the weather. 

Once on the river, what a sail they had! They 
floated hither and thither where the waves willed, 
only now and then Mr. Oleveland asserted his 
authority by a few oar strokes. 

Louise sat just before him with the moonlight full 
in her face, looking quite ina halo, and she made a 
great many bright little aoene which showed a 
happy heart. Bessie crouched fa the bows, resting 
her head on a coil of rope, and trailing her hand 
over the boat’s side, letting bits of seaweed tangle 
about her fingers.. ' 

A forlorn little figure she was, but Louise, with her 
back turned, did not nétice the forlernness, and 
Edward Cleveland, who-was as merry as a boy just 
out of school, made no remarks, though he often 
looked that way. 

“What are you thinking about, Bessie, that keeps 
you so still?” Louise asked at last, without turning 
her moonlit face... , 

Poor Bessie, whose mind was'never at a loss for a 
smile, was at that motient thinking how much she 
felt like Undine in the German story, wlien she goes 
sailing on the ‘séa, and Hildebrand loves Bertalda 
best. That would liardly do to tell, however, so she 
only said : 

“T was thinking about the river-fairies.” 

* What's: that?” exclaimed Edward Cleveland, all 
= a sudden, gazing intently over the side of the 

t. 


He had been busying himself about something in an 
underhand manner for two or three minutes, but now 
looked laughingly bs 

“There, catch it! it’s right by your hand, Bessie, 
don’t you see it glimmering? The water-mixies have 
sent you a token because you believe in them!” 

And indeed there was a shining thing on the water, 
coming within an inch of Bessie’s dripping hand. 
She reached and drew it in. ": 

Tt was a beautiful little bracelet of amber quaintly 
wrought, and light as foam, with a golden clasp on 
whioh was traced the ame “ Bessio.” 

A long piece of ribbon-wéed was twisted through 
and we it; which Bessie tore off and let fall while 
she looked at her waif. 

“Why! my name ison it!” she exclaimed, exci- 


J. 

of acc oy answered Mr. Oleveland, with great 
gravity. ““I told you the fairies brought it to you!” 

“But it is not really mine!” 

“T don’t know about that. It certainly is, if nobody 
a claims it; the waves brought it and you took 

Beasio turned it over with admiring wonder, she 
had longed so for a tiny bit of amber because of the 
eharm ‘in if, and heré‘was a whole string of amulets. 
Edward and Louise exchanged comical glances. 

Butthe moonlight was growing cold as well as pale, 
andthe next time they drifted aleng shore, Edward 
Cleveland put out an car and brought the boat to land. 
And ashe helped the girls to spring over on the land, 
he sang idly: . 

“Oh, which were best, to roam or rest, 
The land's lap or the water's breast, 
To sleep on yellow millet sheaves—” 
or ‘ lily-leaves,’ which is it ?” he said, forgetting his 
quotation, as he rejoined Bessie and Louise. 

‘Phey turned first into the road which led to Bessie’s 
home, and bidding them a hasty farewell at the gate, 
she ran into the house. 

That had decided it; he went home with Louise 
last! For girls have aqueer little code of their own, 
‘that if a gentleman escorts two ladies home, the one 
he takes last is the favourite, because he secures a 
few moments alone with her in that way ! 

And there may be wisdom in the code, but to- 
night it certainly kept Bessie awake with an avhing 


But she was a brave little maiden for all that; and 
determined not to cast a single shadein the way of 
her two friends’ happiness. Brave little Bessie! she 
‘did not know how soon allher own shadows would be 


OHAPTER IV. 


Bur next morning Bessic’s tem; 
was quite gone, and she did not f 


bravery 
like @ heroine 





The world seemed very desolate, and she the most 





insignificant little atom in it, yet with a heart to 
suffer. 

She wandered about the house, she opened the 
leaves of Elaine, and finally she thought she would go 
out for a brisk walk, and maybe that would reconcile 
life and her. 

Certainly, as a general thing, there is no better 
medicine. The pure air, the green foliage of trees, 
the lofty sky, and all the slight harmonious sounds 
of nature, give great rest and strength to the mind. 

So Bessie went walking, taking a circuit of the 
village, standing a little while by the river, and 
then turning her steps towards the poorer part of the 
town. 

For she had often read in good books how un- 
happy and diseontented people were set quite right 
again by visiting some home of poverty, or of suffer- 
ing worse than theirs. Se Bessie thought she would 
try it too. , 

Some little ragged children weresitting in the middle 
of the road painting each other’s faces mud colour. 
They stared curiously at her as she came near, and 
she, with a sudden instinct’of pity for the little 
fellows, unkempt and ill-bred through no fault of 
theirs, gave each a penny and a kind word, which 
set their little hearts afloat for that day. 

Her steps grew slower as she passed a little house 
where she knew a poor invalid cripple lived and 
suffered. She did not dare to go in, not knowing the 
girl, but she thought she would stand outside a mo- 
ment, and try to impress it on herself how much trou- 
ble there was in the world. 

Through the open window stole out the low clear 
voice of some one reading aloud in the sick room. 
She knew the voice, knew that it was Annie Wilton 
doing one of her kind deeds. She listened while 
the sweet hymn was read: 

“ Nearer my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee, 
Even though it be a cross that raiseth me.” 

Bessie turned away then: life and she were mo- 
mentarily reconciled, since it presented itself as disci- 
pline simply, and trial, all to win heaven at last. 

And so her quick ‘imagination went to plannin 
aguin ; she would be like Annie Wilton, not care at all 
for love and romance, but just try to be good and 
make others happy. : 

She would go to the benevolent societies, she would 
read tothe sick, find employment for the poor, and 
she would make herfather’s home brighter. 

She thought at that moment, with a little smi- 
ting of consclence, how worn and shabby the slippers 
on his dear feet were, and how it would please him to 
have her work a beautiful new puir. 

“IT can find duties enough to keep me very busy 
for a long time, and then after that, perhaps, I had 
better bea nun and renounce the world. But that 
would not do.” | 

So thinking, she reached the main street again, and 
was walking quietly down it, when whom should she 
meet but Elise Varian, and Elise stopped her, and 
insisted on kissing her then and there. 

“Well, my demure cousin, aré you going to be 
bridesmaid ?” she asked. 

“For whom ?” asked Bessie. 

“Qh, don’t pretend you don’t know what every- 
body is talking about! Why, when Mr. Cleveland 
marries Louise, of course. Didn't you know they are 
engaged ?” 

“No,” said Bessie. 
suspected it.” 

“Ah! did you!” said Elise, with a malicious gleam 
in her eyes. ‘Then you and I had better sliake hands 
over it, since we couldn’t either of us get him! I saw 
how it would be, that evening at Nellie Lyon's, when 
I wore the geranium wreath. 

So having done all she wanted to just then, in the 
way of wounding Bessic’s feelings, she kissed her 
again, and continued her promenade. 

Bessie walked on, trying to collect her scattered 
thoughts. abont duty and a life of renunciation, when 
suddenly a window opened, and a little head with flut- 
tering curls was thrust out, and Bessie stopped s mo- 
ment at Nellie Lyon’s eager call. 

“Oh, Bessie, Captain Melville just went by with 
another officer, the most beautiful one yeu ever saw. 
I guess he was@ major ora colonel. Do you su 
pose he will bring him to call on us girls? And did 
you know Edward Cleveland and Louise Lambert are 
engaged? They are, at least I think so, for I saw 
them coming together out of her house just now, and 
they Tooked perfectly devoted. Come in, Bessie— 
what, must you go? Well, good-by!” And the ourly 
head withdrew behind the curtain. 

Poor Bessie! it was quite too much. Her new re- 
solutions of a free, independent, good life seemed to 
lose all their consolation ; and like a very im ve 
and miserable little human being indeed, she hurried 
home, ran up to her own room, locked her door, and 
threw herself down upon the buffalo-skin in a passion 
of sobs and tears. 

Undignified, simple Bessie ' 


“T did not know it, though I 
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But then, I dare say the people who seem proudest, 

and most self-controlled, are just as undignified, and 
shed just as many tears in utter agony of heart 
eometimes, only the doors are locked, and no one 
Bees. 
Ring, ring, at the front door bell! And.in a 
moment Kathie came up stairs and announced 
through the key-hole that Mr. Cleveland was in the 
parlour. 

Bessie sprang up, and surveyed with dismay her 
tear-stained face in the mirror. 

“Run down, Kathie, and tell him I will come in a 
few minutes; and, Kathie, draw the curtains close, 
so that the sun will not shine in and fade the carpet.” 

Then she tried to brighten up her sad little face 
with smiles, and she thought she would go down as 
if sbe never had a care in the world. 

Perhaps he had come to tell her of his engagement, 
and she must be ready to congratulate him, and say 
something very pleasant. 

So at last she gathered up courage enough to face 
not the foe but the friend, and went down the stairs 
singing. 

The parlour looked quite dark as she went in, and 
that encouraged her; but Edward. Cleveland, whose 
eyes had become quite used to the dim light, saw at 
once thatit was not a singing face that approached. 

He detected the sad drooping of the figure, the 
mute patience of the face through its mask of cheer- 
fulness, and with a sudden impulse of tenderness he 
drew her close to his side. 

“ What is the matter, Bessie ?” 

“Oh, nothing! Isn't ita lovely day?” 

“ What is the matter, Bessie ?” 

For all answer she began to tremble. 

“ Bessie, darling, I came this morning to tell you 
my secret, if you will let me.” 

“I know it,” she said, hurriedly—‘ you love 
Louise.” 

“ No, I don't,” he answered, in utter amazement, “ I 
love you: will you let me always love you?” 

Did she hear aright ? She looked upinto his eyes, 
and their glance was tender and true. Edward Cleve- 
land had indeed made up his mind that earth had no 
sweeter treasure for him to win. 

He read hisanswer in her face,in her unconscious 
clinging touch, before she dared to speak it herself, 
And so at last the clouds cleared, and Bessie’s life- 
path stretched plain and beautiful before her. 

By-and-by she remembered to wonder about Louise, 
and why the engagement had been reported, and why 
he went home with her last the night before. Edward 
laughed at Ler mystification. 

* Why, hasn't she told you?” heasked. “ She has 
a little romance connected with a Cousin of mine who 
is away from home, and last night Thad quite an im- 
portant message to give her from him. It is, for his 
sake that I have called there of late.” 

Bessie wondered that Louise bad never told her— 
yet why should she wonder, since she had never 
whispered a word to Louise about Edward Cleve- 
land? 

There is always some little secret which we keep 
back even from our dearest friends; it may be love, or it 
may be something else, but there isalways that in our 
hearts that is never wholly known. 

I think the soul shrinks from too much self-revela- 
tion to another soul. No one knows us really but our 
Maker. 

Shortly after in the village there were three en- 
gagements to be talked over. Bessie’s, Louise's, and 
ove more, that of Aunie Wilton and Captain Mel- 
ville! 

So right, as represented by good true hearts, pre- 
vailed, and might, as represented by the fascinating 
Elise Varian, failed. Sometimes things do fall out 
that way. 

Oue day Bessie told Edward, with blushing contri- 
tion, about her strategy of the geranium-wreath, by 
which she tried te make him not care for Elise. He 
laughed at the simple manceuvre of the loving little 
heart, and said, kindly : 

“There was no need of spells or charms, Bessie. I 


a) 


loved you all the while! A.B. 





Tue IxFLuence or Hasrr ow Siegp.—Seamen 
and soldiers, from habit, can sleep when they will, and 
wake when they will. The Emperor Napoleon was 
a striking instance of this fact. Captain Barclay, 
when performing his extraordinary feat of walking 
one thousand miles in as many successive hours, ob- 
tained at last such a mastery over himself, that he fell 
asleep the instant he lay down. The faculty of re- 
maining asleep for a great length of time is possessed 
by some individuals. Such was the case with Quin, 
the celebrated player, who could slumber for twenty- 
four hours successively; with Elizabeth Orvin, who 
elept tliree-fourths of her life; with Elizabeth Perkins, 
who slept for a week or a fortuight at a time; with 
Mary Lyell, who did the samé for six successive 


weeks—and with many others, more or less remark- 
able. A phenomenon of an opposite character is also 
sometimes observed, for thére are individuals who 
can subsist on a surprisingly small portion of slee 
The celebrated General Elliot was an instance of this 
kind ; he never slept more than four hours out of the 
twenty-four. In all other respects he was strikingly 
abstinent, his food consisting wholly of bread,. water 
and vegetables, In a letter communicated to Sir 
John Sinclair, by John Gorden, Esq., of Swiney, 
mention is made of a person named John Mackay, of 
Skerray, who died in Strathnave, in the year 1797, 
aged ninety-one; he only slept on an average four 
hours in the twenty-four, and was a remarkably ro- 
bust and healthy man. Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
and the illustrious surgeon, John Hunter, only slept 
five hours during the same period. The celebrated 
French General Pichegra informed Sir Gilbert Blane, 
that during a whole year’s campaign he had not above 
one hour’s sleep in the twenty-four. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

If I can fasten but one cup upon him, 

With that which he hath drunk to-night already, 

He'll be as full of quarrel and offence 

As my young mistress’s dog. Shakespeare. 

Tr had Icng been an established point of tactics in 

the regiment commanded by the gallant Colonel Bar- 
ratt, when they wished to get rid of a man_ whose 
birth, character, or manners displeased the fastidious 
taste or prejudices of the officers, to make the intended 
victim drunk on the first night of his introduction to 
the mess—to force him, under the plea of good-fellow- 
ship, to commit himself—to place himself in taeir 


wer, 

P Then followed a series of insults, outrages, and mor- 
tifications, which terminated either in a court-martial 
or in the persecuted youth. demanding permission to 
sell out, as a means of avoiding disgrace. 

An appeal to the superior authorities in sueh cases 
is about as successful ag an appeal te the generosity 
and forbearance of his persecutors, 

From the commander-ip-chief to the military secre- 
tary, all are leagued against the unfortunate boy who 
has entered the army with the. mistaken idea, that he 
is to be treated as a geatleman, 

Gentleman! A well-bred valet: would revolt against 
the indecencies and outrages to which he must,submit, 
or see himself ruined ia his profession. ’ 

Perhaps he has a father, who has made the sacrifice 
of his personal wishes and interests to promote his 
views—brothers, whose prospects in life his disgrace 
might compromise —sisters who would weep;over it— 
or a,mother whose heart it would break. 

He submits, and drags on a, weary existeneg, till the 
finer feelings and manly susceptibilities of his nature 
are blunted or destroyed ; and he deseends step by step 
in the scale of manhood, till he finds himself the help- 
less butt. or tool of his persecutors—a thing to be 
plundered, if he is rich, or made sport of at their, ca+ 

rice. i 
? In the event of his demanding, or being brought to 
a court-martial, he is looked upon as.a_ troublesome 
fellow, his defence is crippled, witnesses suddenly jose 
their recollection of facts which they laughed heartily 
over ouly a week before, 

Some cannot rémember letters they have written; 
even perjury in» more. than oné instance has been re- 
sorted to, and men, who consider their } wound- 
ed by a doubt cast on their veracity, have been known 
to ntter the. degrading lie which; tarnished it for éver 
in the opinion of every noble mind. 

Had sucha statement as the above appeared in print 
twelve months. since, the public would have scouted 
it with scorn and derision; now it would:beia lope- 
less search to find any well-informed, reflective mind 
to pronounce the picture over: 

This moral taint must be removed from the army: 
its existence isan anomaly we cannot comprehend. 

That English gentl bially the * most 
proud, shy, exclusive creatures in the world—sheuld 
be found either to submit to or uphold such system 
for the sake of sporting a red coat, is more:than we 
can comprehend. 

The fact that there are such is unfortunately beyond 
dispute; and yet the very same men would doubtless 
laugh at the jackass for being proud of its bells: so 
much for consistency. 

The members of thé mess, from the colonel to 
Cornet Mortimer—who. looked upon.his release from 
the anuovances he nightly endured as the natural con- 
Sequen¢e of the joining of a junior officers-felt 











proy 





annoyed at the tact with which our hero:had escaped 
from the first snare spread for him. 








The feeling, perhaps, on the part of the latter was a 
very natura} one; persecution generally has the effect 
of rendering its victim selfish. 

The cornet had fallen the very first night into the 
trap, and the triumph of thoge who laid it was most 
unmercifn). . 

Frequently he had submitted to being dragged from 
his bed, brought down in his shirt to the mess-room, 
and made to go through the swerd-exercise with a 
walking-stick, for the amusement of his brother officer: 
—brother officers! 

What a term! . 

To be sure, Cain and Abel were brothers—and that 
fact, may justify the use of it. 

“Tt’s my opinien,” hiccupped Lord Peapod, as soo 
as the adjutant had retired, “ that the lawyer's clerk 
has had the best of it!” 

Colonel] Barratt knit his brows. _,, 

“ Clever fella—veery !” continued the half-drunken 
speaker; ‘called you a prig—prig to your face—aui 
you could not quarrel with him], The dear—no, 10 
—lion, old fella—lion, I: mean—was muzzled! Capital 
joke! Champagne!” he added, turning to the mess- 
aerial aad “bring more champagne—and iced—ice 
—iced !” 

“Thanks to your folly,” observed his uncle, “ we 
have all been compelled to put. up with the young 
tapeworm’s impertinence.” 

At the word “ tapeworm ” there was a general fitter 
— it was considered exceedingly witty {rom the colonel: 
had a sub ventured fo utter it, he would have been 
sneered down. a . 

The commanding officer drew his chair. once ‘more 
to the. table, and. the wine which his lordship had 
called for circulated freely. 

“ By-the-bye, Marshall,” said Walter Trevanian, ad- 
dressing his neighbour, “it was rather pyinted of the 
youngster to commence filling half-glasses, with you 
he might have waited till he got to the lieutenants— 
you were the last captain !” ; 
‘The bully of the regiment muttered an oath, and 
began twisting his moustache—a sure ne that his 
blood” was up to be teu: point, 6 speaker 
marked the effect of his speech with secret satisfaction 
—for ‘from the monient he first belield our hero. 
he had conceived a feeling of more, than ordina\y 
aversion towards, him, i ul 
Perhaps it wasa presentiment that they were doomed 
to cross each other's path through life.’ 
“Tt was very unhandsome of him,” exclaimed, tlia 
littJe cornet. “‘to refuse Lis wine! 1 am sure 1 diduo: 
» Captal Ti Mavs!’ placed bite, Band fon the 

tain us 3 Band upol ©, Poo! 
boy’s head, and vated is* heir till the tears stood iu 
his eyes; then, regarding him for an instant,. pro- 
nounced, with a bread grin upon his insolent. fea- 
tures ; ttm Bik ' 

“ Orson is endowed with reason!” »., “ 

There was a general shout of approval, which stung 
the cornet to the quick, and, for the first time in his life, 
be ventured on a retort. , 

“ Valentine aud Orson are brothers !” he said, placiny 
his hand on the broad shoulders of the bully. : 
“The reply woéuld have been received ‘ia solemn 
silence, ,bad not, Colonel Barratt, whose vanity ws 
consoled by the hit at his subordinate, broke into 
hearty langb., ; 


As a maiter of etiquette, every one at the table, with 
the excoption of Marsball, laughed. too... He bit ‘his 
lips in silence. And. 5. 

“ We shall have some fun to-night!” thought Lieu- 
tenant Maxsh. bey A prs 

Probably the offender thought so, too—for tle 
words had scarcely escaped his’ lips, when. he would 
have given: a .month’s :pay. to ave: x ; them. 
In his. mind’s eye; he saw himself once, more on the 
mess-room table, going shrough the sword-exercise ip 
his:shirt—the y acting as fugleman, _. 

By this time the party, were ripe for mischief. Lord 
Peapod declared ;that,it was an intol-—lolerable shame 
that they should suffer themselves to be bullied by » 
mere boy, and proposed that they should smoke him 
out of his den—the cant word in, the,regiment for » 
youngster’s chamber. rok ‘widteke: 

preyanian andthe cornet eagerly. seconded him. 

lf mad, with wine—shouting, laughing, or singing 
fragments of obscene songs, they rughed from the mess- 
foom, without paying the least attention to the very 
mild remonstrance and caution of (Colonel Barratt not 
to carry their.jest too far. . re 

. Have him down, old ela  spluttered his nephew; 
“draw him likea badger!” . 

‘Beware of theadjutant!” .,....".. 

“The old, pikestaif be—-” ] 

A hicenp”. prevented his, lordship completing the 
sentence. f od? . r 

Clement Foster, little imagining the scene about to 
be enacted, was lying half dressed upon the Pb, 
a succession, of thundering raps at the r of bis 
room fasted him from ee and half a doze= 


| 





voices called upon him te admit them, 
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“Good heavens!” he thought; “they must be 
tipsy!” 

Dome out, young tape and parchment!” shouted the 
ringleader of the band; ‘‘come and learn your exer- 
cise!” 

“ Who's there?” demanded out hero. 

“ The drill-master!” 

A drunken laugh followed the reply. 

Although so young, Clement—as, we have shown 
elsewhere—wasa lad not only of courage, but, whatis 
much more to the purpose under some circumstances, 
of considerable presence of mind. His reception at 
the mess-table, the attempt to intoxicate him, and the 
sneer at his kind friend General De. Vere, had im- 
pressed him with the ideathat his brother officers were 
not favourably disposed towards him. The terms 
“tape and parchment” confirmed him. He determined 
to be cautious, and to let no provocation lead him from 
what he knew to be right. 

Their further demands for admittance were beard in 
silence. 

“They must be tired ont at last!” he thought. 

Little did he imagine the excess of which gentlemen 
and brother officers were capable. Furions at his re- 
fusing to reply to them,,the door, to his astonishment, 
was kicked open, and hés lordship, Walter Trevanian, 
Marsh,. Mortimer, and two lieutenants, rolled into the 
reom, with a loud view halloo, as if they had un- 


earthed a fox. 
As for Oaptain Marshall, he kept in the passxge, 
Like most bullies, he was not withouta certain degree 


of prudence, and did not think proper to compromise 
himself: it-.was time enough for him to join in the 
chase when the game had been fairly started. 

The moment the drunken oroed an entrance 
into his room, Clement Foster, with ‘great presence of 
mind, rang the beil for his servant George—the young 
man who had been gamekeeper at Brierly Grange. The 
poor fellow had become so attached tolhim during his 
visits to Miss. Mendez, that he threw up his situation to 
live with him. Fortunately he was vot a soldier: his 
first idea had been to enlist, but his young master had 
dissuaded him from it. 

‘Well, gentlemen !” said our hero, determined to 
preserve his temper as long as possible, “ what can I 
offer you? Wine, brandy-and-water, or coffee ?” 

“ Curse your coffee !” replied the peer. 

“No milksops in the Guards!” added Walter Tre- 
vanian, who was the most sober of the party. 

“No—no!” shouted the rest, 

“May I ask what has procured me the honour of 
this extraordinary visit?” demanded the youth, in a 
tone which called forth screams of laughter from his 
assailants. 

“You must learn your exercise—necessary, by gad! 
Mustlearn it—credit of the regiment! We arecome— 
hiccup—to—toteach you the We are gentlemen 
—gentle—men, by gad, six!” , 

The drunken gravity with which this was uttered 
only provoked a smile. 

“ Bring him down!” added the speaker. 

It had never entered into the imagination of 
Clement that any one of the intruders would ven- 
ture to lay a hand upon him, as to all appearance he 
was undressed—the coverlet of the bed being drawn 





over him. 
“Bring him down!” exclaimed Marsh, “and let 
us show him how the young bears are taught to 


dance !” 

The proposal was hailed with a yell that would 
have done honour to, a party of Indians in the back 
settlements of America. There was a struggle which 
should be foremost in dragging him. from his bed. 
Walter Trevanian, who first laid hands upon him, had 
little cause to congratulate himself upon his triumph— 
since he received a blow which sent him reeling to- 
wards the door. , 

Mad with rage, the excited ruffian caught up a 
svater-bottle on the table near him, and was about to 
hurl it'at tite head of our hero, when it was suddenly 
snatched from his hand. Turning round, he en- 
countered George, -who made ‘his appearance just 
in time to:prev.ent the execution of bis brutal design. 

‘Who the devil'are you?” roared the officer. 

“Mr, Foster’s .wervant, sir!” replied the young man, 
in very respectful tone. 

“ You are an imjyertinent scoundrel, and I am a fool 
for not breaking your lead!” 

“T never contradict my master’s friends, sir !” 

Incensed beyond measure by the reply, Walter Tre- 
vanian raised his hand‘o strike the speaker ; but the 
ex-gamekeeper had not' the least idea of submitting to 
such an outrage > hecaught his wrist as it deseended, 
and, bending it: back, forced the young ruffian open 
his knees. Once there; he lifted him suddenly in bis 
arms, as if he’ was a child, and carried him out of the 
room, then hastened back to the! assistance of Clement, 
who was* struggling with his drunken antagonists. 

In a very-few seconds the'npartmemt was cleared, 
the broken door replaced, and barricade? by placing a 
book-gase and one or two trenks acainey it. 





That done, the two young men sat down—the officer 
on the edge of his camp-bedstead, the servant on the 
remains of an easy chair—and gazed on each other for 
several minutes im silence. George was the first to 
speak. 

“* Sharp work, sir!” 

“ Why, yes !” replied Clement; “ it is not exactly 
the reception I expected ; but, as one of them said, I 
suppose [ am like a young bear, and have all my 
troubles to come !” 

“T don’t much admiré the tune!” observed his 
faithful follower, drily. 

The cornet shrugged his shoulders, and fell into a 
profound reverie, 

Atthevery commencement of the fray, Mortimer 
had glided out of the room and taken shelter in his 
own chamber—where the unfortunate youth, however, 
was not permitted long toremain in peace: despite 
the lesson they had received, his drunken companions 
were determined to have a victim: Marshall remem- 
bered how he had turned the laugh against him at 
dinner, and urged them on: so, by way. of winding 
up the evening, they resolved upon tossing him ina 
blanket . 

“ Toss him fo a blanket, by all means!” exclaimed 
Lord Peapod, whose left eye promised to change 
colour before morning. “The little sueak—he was 
the first to cut!” 

This very gentlemanly project was duly carried into 
execution, amid the jests and sneers of the poor lad’s 
companions. At every fresh bound he. made in the 
air their shoufs of druuken laughter and obscene re- 
marks increased. The impotent rage and cries of 
their victim almost consoled them for their previous 
disappointment with Clemont Foster. 

“TH endure it no longer !” cried Mortimer, half mad 
with shame. 

‘* One, two, three!” cried the regimental bully, 
calling time. 

And up went the cornet once more. 

“ I'll write to the general!” exclaimed’ the cornet, 
as soon as ‘he could draw his breath. 

“ One, two, three !” repeated the captain, and the 
exercise was renewed. 

“Demand a court-martial !” 

This threat—which they well knew he dared not 
exeoute—was received with a general shout of laugh- 
ter by his tormentors. 

“ Court-martial !" repeated Marsh ; 
would be cashiered!” 

“ Or forced to sell out!” added’ Trevanian. 

“ You were drunk the first night at mess!” observed 
the captain. ‘ 

“ And you every night!” retorted the exasperated 
boy, whose rage was now excited to the highest pitch : 
the reproaches of his friends, the injury to his future 
prospects—everything, except the galling insult to 
which he was being subjected, was forgotten. 

Just as the drunken officers were about to toss him 
in’ the blanket for the fourth time, he sprang to the 
ground, at the risk of breaking his neck, and, with a 
countenance flushed with passion, advanced towards 
the ringleader of the party. 

“You are a coward!” ho said, fixing his eyes upon 
his tormentor—who replied only by a coarse laugh ; 
‘“*T demand satisfaction !” 

“You shall have it!” shouted the drunkards. 

“ Toss him again!” exclaimed the captain. 

The officers gathered round him with the intention 
of repeating their outrage. , 

Mortimer: cast a hopeless glance—he had not a 
friend amongst them. 

“Pitch him in!” hiccupped Lord Peapod. 

“And up with him!” added Trevanian. 

“ At least,” exclaimed the cornet,“ I will not be the 
only ‘one who shall have occasion to remember this 
night’s work! Bully and coward!” he added, suddenly 
darting forward and striking Marshalla violent blow 
in the face: “for the honour of the cloth you wear, 
resent it, if you dare!” 

At this unexpected act of decision and courage, the 
majority of the party became suddenly sobered : to do 
them justice, they admired his spirit. 

They were Englishmen, after all, and could sym- 
pathize with the pluck of their victim. 

Not so the captain ; livid and speechless with rage 
and astonishment, he stood for an instant like a man 
who had been suddenly paralysed, then raised, his 
hand to return the blow. 
~ There was a murmur of, “Shame—shame!” and 
“Too bad!” 

Even Lord Peapod began to feel that their,fun had 
been carried too far—for, after all, Mortimer waa a 
gentleman. 

The ruffian drew back. 

“T shall find a friend who will see me threugh this 
affair!” observed the cornet, whose passion had,by this 
time considerably cooled. 

*{ shall’be happy to be that friend, if Mr. Morti- 
mér will it me!” exclaimed Clement Foster, ad- 


“why you 





yancirig from the end of the corridor, where he had been 


, 


an wnobserved spectator of the greater part of the 
scene we have described; “I cannot boast of any great 
experience in such matters; but the little I possess is 
very much at his: service!” 

A-deep blush suffused the cheeks of the young 
officer, as he grasped the hand thus generously ex- 
tended to him. 

He recollected with self-reproach the unworthy part 
he had so lately enacted towards him. 

“Enough, sir!” said the bully, haughtily; “I shall 
expect to hear from you in the morning! I am 
not much accustomed to such child’s play!” he 
addedyalluding to the youth of his antagonist and 
his second. “No matter! For once I will indulge 
it !” 

The sarcastic smile faded from the lips of owe hero 
as he coolly observed that, from the extraordinary 
scenes which had been enacted that night, both in 
the corridor and his own room, he shoald have 
thought Captain Marshall perfectly at home in any 
child’s play !"s 

“Bravo, young tape!” shouted Lord Peapod, whose 
momentary fit of sobriety had once more yielded to 
the influence of the large quantity of champagne he 
had taken; “not a bad fella, after ail! But mind 
where you strike another time,” he added, rubbing his 
eye; “never mark your man, unless with the jrons ! 
You understand!” 

‘ Low-edecidedly low!” muttered Walter ‘Tre- 
vanian. 

The voice of the adjutant was now heard. 

The old soldier was making his rounds, and the 
iipsy band, jor many reasons, felt anxious to avoid 

im. 


He was regarded as a martinet by all the young 
men in the regiment, and with dislike by the seniors 
—from the commanding officer down to the junior 
captain; for he never joined in any of their orgies, 
and was so punctual in the execution of his duty, that 
they had long since resigned all hope of catching 
him tripping. 

He was the only man in the regiment whom 
Marshall feared as well as hated. 

“As this ridiculous affair is to be settled elsewhere,” 
be said, “not a word ‘more is necessary! I presume, 
sir, you understand the reserve usual amongst gentle- 
men on these occasions ?” 

This was addressed’to Clement Foster, who replied 
only by a bow. 

His blood was thoroughly up, and he feared to trust 
his speech. 

2 “Not a word to the adjutant!” observed Lord 
apod. 

fn am no informer, my lord!” observed our hero, 
impatiently. 

As the adjutant passed the ground, he looked ear- 
nestly at his old friend General De Vere’s protéy¢, 
» the hope, perhaps, of being ef some service to 

im. 

From the torn blanket and the state of the corridor 
he guessed what had taken place; but the countenauc. 
of the new man continued impassable. 

The usual. salutation betweon brother officers took 
place, and the lately noisy party separated. for tlw 
uight—Mortimer accompanying Clement to his room’ 
to talk over with lim the necessary arrangements 
for the morning. 





CHAPTER XLIIL 
Some flery fop, with new commission vain, 
ho sleeps-on brambles till he Kills his man ; 
Some frolic drunkard, reeling from.a feast, 
Provokes.@ broil, and stabs him for a jest, 
Dr, Johnson. 

THOSE who are acquainted with the routine of mili- 
tary life will readily understand that very few events 
occurred in the regiment,which did not reach the ears 
of the commanding officer. 

Colonel Barratt, onhis return from the castle, where 
he had passed theevening, was informed of everything 
that had transpired in his absence. With all his 
weakness, aristocratic prejudice, and vanity, he was 
keenly alive tothe consequences of a duel taking place 
under such circumstances ;) court of inquiry, expostire, 
the “infernal papers’—as he invariably designated 
the press—and a vast amount of obloquy, if not dis- 

race. 

Before retiring,for the night, he! sent a message to 
Captain Marshall to be with him by eight the follow- 
ing morning : he was determined tiat the affair should 
be arranged. 

When his visitor arrived, he found the colonel en 
robe de chambre, sipping his clocolate. 

“ Bad affair !” exclaimed the latter, in a querulous 
tone, which showed how much he; was annoyed, 
“ discipline is going to the dogs!” 

There were many, and not incompetent judges, who 
thought it Lad already arrived. there. 

“ell me ail about it, Marshall!” he added; “ how 





aid it occur?” 
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The captain gave a not very exaggerated account 
of the night’s proceeding, making it as favourable to 
himself as possible—a colouring which his command- 
ing officer duly allowed for. 

“And what do you intend to do?” demanded 
Colonel Barratt, who had listened attentively to every 
word. 

“Send a bullet through the heart of the young jack- 
ass!” replied the bully, in a tone of ferocity which 
very much shocked the good taste of the aristocratic 
commander, who censidered an emotion of any kind 
exceedingly vulgar. 

“ You must do nothing of the sort, Marshall!” quietly 
observed the eolonel; “ you forget Mortimer is but a 
boy! His uncle, Lord Pomeroy, is in the household! 
The affair would make a stir,and all that sort of thing! 
Had it, been the new man, I probably should not have 
interfered; but Lord Pomeroy’s nephew! It won't 
do—won't do!” 

“But be struck me!” urged the captain. 

“You must have expected that he would do so at 
some time or other!” observed the colonel, coolly ; “ he 
isa young man of good family!” 

Marshall, who was a mere parvenu, and had risen 
by alternately flattering and bullying his way in the 
service, bit his lips in silence. He felt that his influ- 
ence over the boys, as he termed them, would be at an 
end if he permitted such an insult as the ene he had 
received to pass without a meeting. 

“T really don’t see how I can pass over such an in- 
sult!” he replied ; “it was given ——” 

e considered |” interrupted his commanding 
officer; “and I tell you that the affair must be ar- 
ranged! You understand me—must! I have noth- 
ing but plague and anxiety: the regiment is in a 
dreadful state, and the officers worse than the men ! 
There’s my nephew,” he added, “ill from a bilious 
attack—at least sothe doctor reports—the uence 
of last night's orgie, I suspect—won’t be fit for service 
these five days!” 

His. visitor could scarcely repress a smile: he had 
calculated that it would take about that time to restore 
his lordship’s eye to its proper colour. 

* Reflect!” he said; “ the ridiculous position I shall 
‘be placed in!” 

A slight shrug of the ecolonel’s shoulders intimated 
how very little that consideration weighed with him. 

“ T shall be laughed at!” 

“Laugh with them!” 

“Cut!” 

“For a short time, possibly!” coolly observed the 
commander ; “ but the affair will soon blow over. I 
tell you, Marshall,” he continued, in a more serious 
tone, ‘that it cannot be! Sorry to disappoint your 
very natural desire of shooting the young puppy—but 
I am compelled to do it—and unless you give me your 
word, I mast order you under arrest! You know 
the consequence—your name is not in the best odour 
at the Herse Guards! An inquiry once commenced, 
heaven only knows where it may end: it might pos- 
sibly reach even ——” 

“To yourself!” exclaimed the captain, finishing the 
sentence for him. 

Colonel Barratt listened to this little ebullitien of 
temper with an indulgent smile: he had three relatives 
in the U House and several in the Commons. 
What could he possibly have to fear beyond the an- 
noyance of the thing? Still he did not wish to urge 
the patience of his visitor beyond its legitimate bounds 
—for, once thoroughly roused, he knew him to be 
capable of any amount of indiscretion: so, after many 
pros and cons, a compromise was. at last effected, by 
which the honour of the bully should be spared, and 
the life of — ee assured. 

With this understanding they parted. 

When Clement Foster waited upon Captain Mar- 
shall, an hour later, he was received by that gen- 
tleman with the frigid politeness whieh etiquette 
preseribes as the rule of conduct on similar 
occasions. He was referred to Lieutenant Marsh, to 
settle the time and place of which was ulti- 
mately fixed for eleven, in the riding-school: an ar- 
rangement which insured them against the probability 
of observation—as the officers were accustomed to 
use it as a shooting-gallery. 

“ Where do you intend to hit him, Marshall ?” said 
Walter Trevanian, as Mortimer and his secondentered 
theridin ool 

“ Haven't made up my mind yet |” 

“ Im the heart, I hope!” added the first speaker ; 
“it’s little use aiming at his head—no vital part there!” 
And, with a cold smile at his own heartless jest, he 
drew on one side whilst the seconds measured the 


ground. 

The officers who had assisted in the frolic of the 
preceding night, with the exception of Lord Peapod, 
were every one present. 

Beta were freely offered, ten to three, that the cap- 
tain hit his boyish antagonist, whose firm demeanour, 
perk considerably raised him in their good 
opinion. 





“ Heaven blesse you, my dear fellow!” whispered 
Clement Foster, as he placed the pistol in the hand of 
= an “ you have nothing to reproach yourself 

As he drew aside to give the signal, he observed that 
Marshall was the paler of the two. 

(To be continued) 





FACETIZA. 

“ LANDLORD, give me a glass of brandy. I’ve just 
told the truth, and want to get the taste out of my 
mouth.” Thus exclaimed a pettifogger, as he rushed 
from the bar of justice to that of tods. Queer how 
strange food disagrees with people, isn’t it? 

DEFINITIONS. 

Bachelor—A dandy-lion run to seedin a garden 
of beautiful flowers. The ingrafted crab-tree of hu- 
manity. 

Letter—Conversation with the pen. 

FF og tas drawing-room man-trap set by young 
1¢@8. 

Surgeen—A skilful workman who repairs the 
damages made by the wear and tear of the machinery 
of life— 

An ill that off must be endured 
When ills are wanted to be cured. 

Woman—An essay on grace, in one volume, ele- 
gantly bound. 

Gentleman—A manual of good manners, bound in 
cloth. 

Old Maid—A quiver full of arrows with no bow 
(beau) attached. 

Wit— Wisdom ‘masquerading. 

Heart—The best card in the ehance game of Matri- 
mony ; sometimes overcome by diamonds and knaves; 
often won by tricks; and occasionally treated in a 
shuffling manner, and then out altogether. 

“You here, Jones? How the dickens did you find 
your way out?” “ Find way out! what do you 
mean ?” “Why, the last I saw of you, you Bec 
lost in slumber.” “ Ah, well, I rode out on a night- 
mare |” 

Dips’? Care.—“ How many stars are thore in the 
heavens?” asked one of Confucius.. “I don’t know,” 
answered he, ‘‘I mind things close at hand.” ‘Then 
how many hairs are there on a cat’s back ?” resumed 
the questioner.. “I don’t care,” said the philosopher. 

A very worthy minister, settled not «a ‘hundred 
miles from our metropolis, was one Sunday morning 
descanting upon the importance of speaking. 

‘aul never used 


any ' hfalutin’ expressions. No; he always spoke 
plain Anglo-Saxon ! : a 


A V. TOE. 


“ Pa,” said a hopeful juvenile, the other day, to his 
indulgent sire,—“ ps, haven’t I got a veto as well as 
the dent or taf = 

“ No, my. child.” 

“Yes I haye, pa,” declared the urchin as his father 
was to explain the matter to the boy's 
comprehension : “my fifth toe is a V. toe, I. reckon.” 

“ Take that child to his mother,” screamed the hor- 
rified parent; “he’s ruined.” 

To Osram 4 Prarerut.—A shrewd preacher, 
- Fe ein ton charity sermon, said to his hearers: 
“Tam m the sympathy displa: in your 
countenances, that some of you will — too eth. 


I caution you, therefore, that you should be just be- bn! 


fore you are generous ; and wish to un d 
that I desire no one who cannot pay his debts to'put 
anything in the plate.” The collection was a rare 
one. 

A vax singular sort of a man sent for a magistrate 
to write his will. After mentioning a number of 
bequests, he went on—‘‘Item, I give and bequeath 
to my beloved brother, Zack, one thousand pounds.” 
‘Why, you are not worth halfthat sum in the world,” 
interrupted the magistrate. “Well, no matter if I 
ain't,” replied the other; “it’s my will that brother 
Zack should have that sum, and he may work and get 
it if he has a mind to.” 

AssuRANCE FoR Femate Beaury.—A new assur- 
ance association has been established at Santa Fé, 
the object of whic!) is to assure female beauty. The 
plan stated is as fullows:—A woman may estimate 
her poner: leete at bara price she and 
assure ue, & proportionate sum ac- 
cording to the patted tanned for. The company 
assures female beauty from the age of fifteen to that 
of thirty, paying the assurer s specific sum if her 
beauty goes off or is accidentally injured during o 
given time. 

A sew freak of fashion is the May- walking- 
dress. This dress is made of pisces of allk® ‘ 
ing » May-bug, under shelter of a parasol, 


in a garden, stitched on white muslin. The bonnet 
is to suit, it being of Ohambéry gauze, trimmed with 
real May-bugs. The brooch, bracelets, earrings, and 
other ornaments are also images of the same insect. 
Of course, if a gentleman catches a lady and pretends 
to have fancied he was catching a May-bug, the pretty 
idea will be pardoned. 

“Sam, what fish in the salt water weighs the 
least?” ‘Why, Julius, what ignaramous questions 
you ax yer . Minims weigh de least, ob 
course.” “No, no, sah—dat’s wrong now; it am the 
porpus weighs nothing—cos he’s got no scales.” 

SOCIAL GONDITION OF THE RIO GRANDE. 

The social condition in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rio Grande is illustrated by the following 
conversation in « coffee-house at Brownsville the other 
da; 


y- 

A gay-looking Mexican pleasantly addressed a 
Frenchman who understood the language, saying : 

“ Excuse me, my friend, but it seems to me we've 
met somewhere ?” 

“T can’t remember having met you anywhere,” re- 
plied the other. 

“ That's strange,” said the Mexican; “I was sure 
I had met you; but now are you right sure you never 
saw me anywhere ?” J 

The Frenchman, taking a look at him, said: 

“ Well, I am very certain I never met you before 
in my life.” 

“ Well, then, I’m mistaken in the man, that’sall, and 
‘eae pardon. Will you take a drink, my 


— Frenchman accepted, and they drank and sepa- 


ra 

The cream of ‘this interview consisted in the fact 
that the two had met, and that the Frenchman knew 
the Mexican the moment he saw him. The Mexican 
was one of the gang of robbers who recently pillaged 
the steamer Montezuma. The Frenchman was on 
board at the time, and it was this very robber who 
stripped him of his watch and boots and clothes, even 
to his last shirt. The Frenchman declined re- 
cognizing him, or having him arrested, because, if he 
did so, he felt sure of being ‘‘ spotted” and murdered 
by others of the gang. Sweet state of society ! 


In tHE BivEs.—We believe that considerable con- 
sternation and distress were caused in the fashionable 
circles (of certain areas) by the intelligence that Sir 
Richard Mayne had ordered the police to learn the 
cut-lass exercise.— Fun. 


BriranyiA METAL.—A correspondent suggesis that 
the present rage for an ironclad navy is but another 
form of the testimonial mania.. The Admiralty de- 
am to present Britannia with a “service of plate.”— 

‘un. 

Taxine His Picx.—At a late race-meeting in 
Franee, says the Court Journal, an English pickpocket 
had the impudence to relieve several sergens de ville 
of their watches. It is rumoured'in fashionable 
circles that on his return to town he expressed to his 
friends his belief that his victims were called sergens 
de veal, because they looked like policemen bound in 
calf!—Fun. 

Onty Too Sorvent.—Mr. Thomas Hughes say 
that one of the characteristics of the House of Com- 
mons is the “excessive solvency” of the members. 
The Election Committees agree with him.— Punch. 


AN AUTHORITY. 

“ And so, Mr. Frizzelind, you think I onght to have 

hair washed yellow! And pray, why?” 

“* Well, ma’am (if you'll excuse me for saying so), 

black hair is never admitted into really good society 

now, you know!” Punch. 
THE LORD MAYOR AND HIS LABOURS, 

Sam Slick lays it down that “life is not all beer and 
skittles.” Assuredly the lifeof the Lord Mayor is not all 
punch and turtle, as they who only feast with him 
possibly believe. Here is one of his small duties, 
and he has very many large ones: 

“Every morning after breakfast the Lord Mayor 
signs upon an average two hundred and fifty receipts 
for City coal dues and the like. . . . Inthecourse 
of his year of office, the Lord Mayor signs his name to 
official documents fifty thousand times.” 

When young Romeo asked Juliet, “What's in a 
name,” he clearly had no notion of this task of the 
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Tom, or Hal, or Rob. Indeed, to speak from sad ex- 
perience, if parents never gave their children more than 
one short name in baptism, what a comfort it would 
be to them in all their after life !— Punch. 

A GRAND IDEA. 

Ix this age of Anniversary Keeping, we earnestly 
hope that an opportunity, which is this year offered 
for a festival of the first magnitude, will not be lost 
by those who are addicted to such practices. We 
need hardly say that it is 1866, and consequently we 
are approaching the Two-hundredth Anniversary of 

THE (GREAT FIRE OF LONDON. 
September, 2, 3, and 4, 1666. 

Surely, here is a splendid opening for a eelebration. 
We trust that a committee will at once be got together, 
and sworn not to quarrel—much. Let a prize be. 
offered for a Poem on the Fire (with no Phoenix), and 
announce that it willbe recited on the top of the 
Monument, by Captain Shaw. Let processions be 
arranged, which, on the three days, shall perambulate 
the streets occupying the site of those which were 
destroyed. Flame-coloured banners, badges, and 
cockades. The Fire Brigade to attend at the intervals 
of serviee elsewhere, bringing new engines. The 
Floating Engines to play on the City at stated hours 
—inhabitants to be at liberty to sfay in-doors or carry 
umbrellas at pleasure. Mr. Vining might be induced 
to have his House-on-Fire scene enacted every hour 
during the Festival. Dinners and speeches as a 
matter of course. Perhaps the Duke of Sutherland 
would kindly act as President. Really, such an occa- 
sion for a National Observance should not be over- 
looked by those” who like opportunities of being “ in 
evidence,” and their name is Legion.— Punch. 


ONE REASON CERTAINLY ! 


First Artist: “ Who'll be the next Academician ?” 

Second Artist: ‘Oh, Faddler, my dear fellew, un- 
questionably.” 

First Artist (incredulous): ‘ Nonsense !” 

Second Artist: ““Oh, there’s no doubt about it! A 
very good fellow, you know, and he’s lived a long 
time at St, John’s Wood. Punch. 

“Tue Housk anp THE Home.”—A new historical 
drama is to be produced in Paris. Between the first 
and second acts “a lapse of two hundred years” occurs. 
The audience will of course rest themselves in the in- 
terval; but if the piece is adapted and brought out in 
London, will our decorous mammas, during this afore- 
sid interval of two hundred years, allow their 
daughters to sit down in the lapse of two cent’ries ? 
—Punch. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Smorete Process rox Siiverrme.—An employé 
of the Bavarian Mint has published an improved pro- 
cess for silvyering copper, brass, and other alloys by 
means ofa solution of silver in cyanide of potassium ; 
the difference from the usual method consists in the 
use of zine-filings, with which the objects are coated; 
when the silvering solution is applied, an immediate 
deposition of a much more durable character taking 
place. The filings are easily removed by rinsing in 
water, and may be used repeatedly for the same pur- 
pose. Metalliciron may be coated with copper in 
the same manner, by substituting for the silver a so- 
lution of copper in cyanide: and over this copper 
deposit a coating of silver may be applied. 


TO PREVENT THE LOSS OF AROMA IN ROASTING 
COFFEE. 


The berries of coffees once roasted, lose every hour 
somewhat of their aroma, in consequence of the in- 
fluence of the oxygen of the air, which, owing to the 
porosity of the roasted berries, it can costly pene- 
trate. 

This pernicious change may best be avoided by 
strewing over the berries, when the roasting is com- 
pleted, and while the vessel in which it has been done 
is still hot, some powdered white or brown sugar (half 
an ounce to one pound of coffee is sufficient). The 
sugar melts immediately, and by well shaking or turn- 
ing the roaster quickly, it spreads over all the berries 
and gives each one a fine glaze, impervious to the at- 
mosphere. They havethen a shining appearanee, as 
though covered with a varnish, and they in conse- 
quence lose their smell entirely, which, however, re- 
turns in a high degree as soon as they are ground. 

After this operation they are to be shaken ont 
rapidly from the roaster and spread out on a cold plate 
of iron, so that they may cool as soon as possible. If 
the hot berries are allowed to remain heaped together, 
they begin to sweat, and when the quantity is large, 
the heating process, by the influence of air, increases 
to such a degree that at last they take fire spon- 
taneously. The roasted and glazed berries should be 
kept in a.dry place, because the covering of sugar at- 
tracts moisture. 

Fer specia] cases, such as journeys and marches, 








where it is impossible to be burdened with the neces- 
sary machines for roasting and grinding, coffee may 
be carried in a powdered form, and its aromatic pro- 
petties preserved by the following process: —-One 
pound of the roasted berries are reduced to powder, 
and immediately wetted with a syrup of sugar, ob- 
tained pearing on three ounces of sugar ‘two 
ounces of water, letting them stand a few minutes. 
When the powder is thoroughly wetted with the syrup, 
two ounces of finely-powdered sugar are to be added, 
mixed well with it, and the whole is then to be spread 
out in the air to dry. The sugar locks up the volatile 
parts of the coffee, so that when it is dry they cannot 
escape. If coffee is now to be made, cold water is to 
be poured over a certain quantity of the powder, and 
made to boil. Ground coffee prepared in this way, 
and which lay exposed to the air for one month, 
yielded on being boiled as good a beverage as ene 
made of freshly-roasted berries. 


TO A LONELY SWALLOW. 


WELCcomeE, sweet one, we grect thee, 
As ye swoop from budding tree! 

As ye skim the bluish stream, 
Wakening from its winter's dream : 
Bring ye on thy lightning wing, 
With the winds that lightly sing, 
Spring to clothe the land agaim— 
Flowers to gild the darksome plain. 


As ye stoop to kiss the flowers, 
Peeping from deserted bowers ; 

As ye mount the light blue sky, 
Sounding forth thy sportive cry; 
Ye bring back here the days of yore 
Ere you left our native shore. 
Herald of the feathery tribe, 

Here ye wing with happier tide! 
Here ye wheel in circles round, 
Swiftly floating o’er the ground, 
Closely brushing over head, 

Silv’ry stranger nought ye dread! 
There, ’midst emerald meads you stray, 
Tipping forests on the way ; 
Gliding down the vale below— 
Onward, upward, off you *». 


We hail thy presenc«. :''veet bird! 
Although thy n¢;2 :2 ve’er heard 
Sweet strains to gaily pour. Tho’ 
As thy wings flit to and fro 
Ye bring, lone harbinger, a sight 
Long estrang’d through Winter's might. 
Flowers, birds, follow in thy track; 
Nature revives—sunshine hastens back. 
G. 0. Swarm. 





GEMS. 


A man never has the least difficulty in finding a de- 
voted friend, except when he needs one. 

Mopesty promotes worth, but conceals it, just as 
leaves aid the growth of fruit and hide it from view. 

Pieasvre is never solid enough to bear analysis. 
It should be passed lightly over, as bogs are, never 
letting the feet remain a m¥nute in the same place. 

Ir is by here a Tittle and there a little, by untiring 
assiduity, and by strokes incessantly repeated, that 
good is done, whether in the material or the moral 
world. 

Kinpyess makes sunshine wherever it goes ; it finds 
its way into the hidden treasures of the heart, and 
brings forth treasures of gold; harshness, on the con- 
trary, seals them up for ever. 


Time.—Years rush by us like the wind. We see 
not whence the eddy comes, nor whitherward it is 
tending ; and we seem ourselves to witness their flight 
without a sense that we are changed ; and yet time is 
beguiling man of his strength as the winds rob the 
woods of their foliage. He is a wise man who, like 
the millwright, employs every gust. 

It is a delight to have gifts made to you by those 
whom you esteem and love, because then sucl: gifts 
are merely to be considered as fringes to the garment 
—as inconsiderable additions to the mighty treasure of 
their affection, adding a grace, but no additional value, 
to what before was precious, and proceeding as 
naturally out of that as leaves burgeon out upon the 
trees; but you feel ft to be different when there is no 
regard for the.giver toiNgalise the gift—when it simply 
takes the stand among your property, as so much 
money’s value. 


Luz Wirnout Ant.—That person who spends a 
whole existence without a realization of the great ends 
for which he is designed, without feeling a soaring of 
the soul above mere mercenary m&pives and desires, 
not knowing that he is a portion, as it were, of one 
vast machine, in which each piece has # part to per- 


form, having no heart beating in common with those 
of his fellowmen, no feeling in which self is not the 
beginning and the end, may well be said not to live. 
His mind is shut in by a moral darkness, and he merely 
existe, a blank in the world, and goes to the tomb with 
scarcely a regret. 


STATISTICS. 


Eecrorat Sratistics.—A return lately issned 
shows that there are in England 121 municipal 
boroughs and market and other towns with a pepu- 
lation of 5,000'and upwards, which are not now repre- 
sented in Parliament. Among the largest of them are 
Burnley, fn Lancashire, which has a population of 
28,700; Staleybridge, which has 24,921; Croydon, 
20,325; Gravesend, 18;722; St..Helen’s, Lancashire, 
18,396; Middlesborough, 18,992; Leamington, 
17,958; &c. Then there are feurteen metropolitan 
parishes, or parts of parishes, containing a population 
of upwards of 5,000, which are not within any repre- 
sented borough; tkey are as follows :—Chelsea, 
63;439; Fulham, 15,539; Hammersmith, 24,519 ; 
Hampstead, 19,106; Kensington, 70,108; Battersea, 
19,600 ; Clapham, 20,894; part of Lambeth, 19,146 ; 
Putney, 6,481; Streatham, 8,027; Wandsworth, 
13,346; Leigh, 6,162; Lewisham, 22,808 ;. and part 
of Plumstead, 19,219. 

Tue salaries of the National Debt Office amount to 
15,2532. per annum; Secret Services take 32,000/. 
During the past year the Comptroller of the Stationery 
Offices has sold waste paper, blue books, &c., to the 
extent of nearly 10,0007. The London Gazette showed 
a balance in its own favour of 18,306/. odd, and appears 
to be largely increasing in circulation; the profits last, 
year were the above sum, against 11,166/. edd last 
year. The Edinburgh Gazette brings in a profit to the 
amount of 2,3711, against. 1,913. last year. The 
Dublin Gazette, 8581. against 705/.. Stationery, print- 
ing, binding, &c,, for the various Government depart- 
ments, amoun to nearly 247,000/. last year; Par- 
liamentary printing te 75,0007. The postage of some 
public departments is enormous: for this year the 
following sums are asked on that account:—Admi- 
ralty, 19,0002; Colonial Offices, 14.6002; Foreign 
Ofiice, nearly 14,0007; Inland Revenue Office, 
15,0002. ; War Office, 28,0002, odd, ‘The Science and 
Art Department asks an increase of nearly 500/. in 
this item. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A present of eight very beautiful Arab horses o. tne 
famous Dioff breed is about to be despatched by the 
Sultan to the Emperor Napoleon. 

Tue Directress of the Fenian Sisterhood in New 
York has issued an appeal to “all the true-hearted 
women of America,” asking their co-operation in « 
fair, to be held next month. 

Tne authorities at St. Martin’s-le-Grand have re- 
ceived information from the United States Post-office 
of the establishment of a United States line of mail 
packets between Liverpool and Baltimore. 


Dartinc or A Hawk.—Last week, the inmates of a 
honse at Ochtertyre, Crieff, were startled by a hawk 
bursting through the window and attempting to seize 
a canary bird which was confined in a cage. The in- 
truder was captured and destroyed. 

Tne Louvre has just received from the Duke de 
Luynes the donation of a bas-relief on black marble 
representing a warrior armed with his lance. This 
piece of sculpture, which is the only specimen of 
Moabite art known in the museums of France, was 
discovered in Palestine by M. de Saulcy, on his first 
expedition, but was brought away by the Duke during 
his late scientific excursion around the Dead Sea. 

An INTERESTING PHENOMENON.—T he lovers of the 
marvellous will be interested in knowing that a poor 
woman named Howe, living in Minor-court, Union- 
street, Boreugh-road, has recently given birth toa 
remarkably fine child, which can boast of six fingers 
on each hand, and six toes on each foot, the super- 
fluous menthers branching in each case from the fifth 
or smallest finger or toe,and having the nail completely 
formed, 

Ix ENGLAND the ordnance survey is proceeding in 
the counties of Surrey, Kent, and Hampshire; anda 
large party of surveyorsis employed in London in 
completing the plans of the metropolis, which were 
surveyed only in block fifteen years ago. In Seot- 
land the counties of Aberdeen, Argyll, Banff, Elin, 
and Inverness are being surveyed; and the plans of 
Perthshire, Kincardineshire, Buteshire, and Aber- 
deenshfre are in progress of publication. In Ireland 
the survey of the counties of Louth and Diibliy is 
being revised. The operations for connecting the tri= 
angulation ef England with that of France have been 





succesafaly completed. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mary Arnovip,—By his own choice solely. 

J. L.—¥ou will find recipes given in Nos. 59 and §3 of 
Tus Loxpon Reaver. 

G. R. O—Do not use German yeast. Exslish yeast is 
preferable. 

Lutr W.—The handwriting is excellent. The hair isa 
— brown. 

axyy.~The bsir is » light red, of the tint now most 

teshionsble. (Hendwriting not bad.) 

Buawoue.—The handwriting is moderately good. The 
bair is a brown. 

D.F.—Consult a medical man. Your writing is fit for the 
Cuties of a clerk, 

Orava Garr, conrng: Rory at the Commander-in-Chief's 
office, Horse G 
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Srortsmay.—Send ey gar re emai 
It will cost you about 2s. 6d. 

Covrrsntr.—Try and find a friend of yours who knows the 
lady and obtain an introduction. 

A Frrexp.—This bandwriting is illegible; we cannot 
understand what “A Friend” wants to know. Write 
plainly. 

Tempo and A Susscriszr.—All depilatories are injurious to 
the skin. Better have a hairy face than a hump-back. Con- 
scle yourself. 

J. W.—We cannot advise without secing the indenture of 
apprenticeship. In such a document the case you suggestis 
ordinarily provided for. 

W. E. C.—Brave men, like poets, are ‘*born, not made.” 
Live well, take plenty of exercise in the open air; join a 
volunteer corps. Handwriting businesslike. 

R. S. B—Your brothers and sisters have an equal right 
wkh yourself tothe money. It matters not that you are 
the eldest son. Apply at once to a respectable solicitor. 

Tom.—Up to the middle of the last century. the {cost of 
conveying @ ton of goods from Birmingham te London was 
7i,, sud from Leeds to London 13!. 

Ay Oxp Susscringr.—The postage of a single number of 
Tas Lospos Reaper isld,, but ‘tree numbers ‘will go for 
2d. To several correspondents we repeat that any number, 
monthly part, or bound volume may be obtained of the 
publisher. 

Crementiva.—Try « mixture of neat's-foot oil and rose 
water in equal quantities. This is the most effectual and 
harmless cesmetic with which we are acquainted, We speak 
of cosmetics: early rising, fresh air, cheerful company, good 
food, and temperance will seldom fail of producing a good 
complexions, 

J. H. B—To e eggs, put into a tub or vesse] one 

bushel of quicklime, two pounds of salt, half a pound of 
cream of tartar, and mix the same together with as much 
water as will reduce the composition or mixture to that 
consistence that it will cause an egg put into it to swim 
with its tep just above the liquid;then putand keep the 
eggs therein. 
BO. A. E.—Sir C. Wren received but ‘2002, a year as salary 
while engaged on the erection of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
Inigo Jones was paid but 8s. 4d. per day as architect and 
surveyor of the Whitehall Banqueting House, and 46/. per 
anoum for house-rent, clerks, and incidental expenses. 

Lizztz Axnt.—To improve the complexion the following 
is very efficacious :—Mix flowers of “7 hur in a little milk ; 
and if, after standing an hour or two, the milk (without the 
sulphur) be rubbed into the skin, it will keep it soft, and 
make the complexion clear. Make over night, and use in 
the morning before washing. Only sufficient for one appli- 
cation should be made atatime. 2. To whiten your hands, 
take a wineglassful of eau-de-Vologne, and one of lemon- 
fuice ; then scrape two cakes of brown Windsor soap toe 
powder, and mix all well together. When hard it will be 
au excellent soap for whitening the hands. 

Franx.—The term blackguard originated in the days of 
Elizabeth, and was applied, partly in sport, and partly in 
contempt, to the lowest grade of court servants—the car- 
riers of coals and wood, turnspits, and labourers in the scul- 
lery. All of these followed the court wherever it went. 
Hodge, in his “Illustrations,” says: “ Her majesty, by seme 
means I know not, was lodged at his house, Euston, farre 
unmeet for her highness, but fitter for the blacke garde.” The 
term dlacke garde was applied in Ireland at that day to all 
ebandoned women of violent character, and to low ruffians, 
trom which it passed to its present use. 


Tux following iadies address, with views matrimonial, our 
gentieraca readers :— 

May, twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, rather tal, and very 
domesticated. 

Litas Lee feels certain she would make a good wife if 
she could meet with a good husband, Understands cook- 





| and would guarantee tok the buttons on when 
“ Lillian " has black’ hair, black eyes, and fair 
compixion The gentleman must be about twenty-one, and 


rather than handsome. 
Nextr, medium height, dark hair, grey eyes, good tecth, 
twenty-two. 


A. G., twenty-one, passable in appearance, good tem- 
red, and with o littiemoney. A steady young man resid. 
Ing ia London preferred, 

‘tz, nineteen, of respectable family, 5ft. in height, 
good figure, dark brown hair, blue eyes, and tho 
mesticated. Gentleman must be of good social 
tall and dark preferred. 

A.icg, eighteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, considered nice 
looking, but bas pmo money. (Handwriting fair, but too 


Taaen ) 
“ Linnie "is twenty-one, 5 ft. 2in. in 


nly by 9 


gand Nezry. 
bel fat ‘fair, — ae considered rather plain looking, 
ery mesticated, and very fond of home, 
SNely " ja 4ft. lO in. in beige fair, with blue eyes, and of 
& very loving di omagry 

Marion and “ Marion” is ‘of middle ht, with 
blue eyes, light ween hair, and rather stout. “Tiny” is 
smaller in stature, has dark grey eyes, wavy brown hair. 
“Tiny” wishes to be a tradesman’s wife, as she has been 
edacated for it. 

Minwenana, nineteen, neither pretty mor beautiful, al- 
though passable, respectably connected, and in comfortable 
circumstances, is dark compl has dark curly 
hair and dark eyes. Respondent must be between twenty- 
one and thirty years of age, good principles, and respect- 
eS ae An officer in the sierehant service pre- 
le 

Heveva and Brancur. “Helena” is 5 ft. 5in. in height, 
dark hair and eyes, aged nineteen. ‘ Blanche” has very 
dark hair and eyes, 5ft 4in. in height, aged seventeen. 
Both thoroughly domesticated, and will have fortunes when 
. age. (With more care, the handwriting would be 

etter.) 

Tate and Grace. The former ‘nineteen, 5ft, 4in. in 
height, fair, nice eyes, teeth, amd usually considered good 
looking. The latter eighteen, fair, with expressive grey 
eyes, light hair, 5 ft. in height, and good tempered. th 
are well educa and have small incomes. Candidates 
must be tall, dark, and of kind and loving dispositions. 


TO SPRING. 
Come haste thee here, thou gentle spring, 
With birds and flowers, 
Soft air, sweet — bright gladness bring, 
ours 
Array the earth again in green 
‘0 please the eye, 
Let rustling leaves hang out their screen, 
Sweet zephyrs sigh. 


Let all thy soft enchantments play 
Avound my heart, 
Let flowers bright make glad my way 
From strife apart. 
That ‘neath thy smiles I may forget 
The weary past, 
And, ere life’s changing sun hath set, 
Find peace at last. Isa. 


The following appeal, with views matrimonial, to our fair 
readers : 

W. Jones, a widower, thirty-three, in a good business, and 
of a cheerful disposition. The lady must be about his own 


age. 

A Lawrer’s Urerr, in the North, twenty-six, respectably 
connected, and with a salary of 80/. a year... A little money 
required to commence heusekeeping with. A reply from 
“Alice” is solicited. 

W. M., « soldier in a mounted and scientific corps, is 
5ft. Zin. in height, and is considered good looking (has 
learnt a trade), and is sober and industrious, but would wish 
to leave the service. Respondent must bea Presbyterian or 
Episcopalian,.and have a little money. 

Harry Vincent, twenty-five, dark, considered good look- 
ing, with a private income of about 120/. If responded to by 
a lady with a small income would not object to be married 
immediately. A young widow not objected to. “H. Y."” 
has alsoggreat expectations, and very soon hopes to bein a 
business which will bring him in about 600/. per annum. 
Fatrarut, a widower, thirty, with. two boys, a good me- 
chanic, earning 30s. to 35s. per week, would like to hear 
from the daughter of a mechanic, an orphan, or a widow 
without children, not above twenty-three. 
_ A B. D., a young man, 5ft. llin, dark hair, in a good 
and r i. The lady may be a 
pera bat she must nave some money, and be of respect- 
able family. 
T. F. andJ. F., two sons of Neptune, at present in the 
Royal Navy. “J. Fr,’ " twenty-four, 5ft. 9in. in height, fair, 
dark hazel ma good looking, and good tempered. “ T. F.,” 
twenty-three, .5 ft. 6 in. in height, dark hair and eyes, good 
natured. Would like tocorrespond with two domestic young 
ladies between eighteen and twenty, who are good house- 
keepers, good tempered, and loving. 
arry Sr. Crare, the son of a wealthy farmer, twenty, 
5f% 9in, in height, considered very ome, & good 
temper and amiable disposition, fond 0 of music, singing, and 
dancing. Lady must not be over twenty-one. 
J. B. and J. M., R.N., having 4 little over two years to serve 
to complete their time. “J. B.” is twenty-five, dark, dark 
eyes and hair, 5ft. 10 in. in height. “J. MM." is twenty-four, 
dark, dark hair and eyes, 5ft. Qin. in height, very tem- 
perate, steady, and fond of home. 
Frepsrick Onaries and Aporpuvs, R.N: ‘ Adolphus” is 
twenty-one, dark hair and eyes; and considered good look- 
ing, “Frederick Charles’ is twenty, with fair hair, large 





blue eyes, very fair, and of a pleasizsg countenance, and 
tions good looking. Both sober, steady, and indus- 
ous. 


G., @ respectable mechanic, twenty-nine, 5 ft. 7in. in 
beige and con passal:ie, with good expectations, 
would prefer a respectable tradesman’s daughter, living 
near Bristol, from eighvzen to twenty-one years of age, 
dark heir and eyes, 5ft Qin. to 5ft. 6in. in height, must be 
rather pretty, and educr,ted. 


CoMMUNICATIONS “QecrIVED:— 
A. Y.and A. O. hy—Lavea and Brancue. Both ladiesare 





—Aur S., nineteen, very passable 
say pretty, rather light. 5 ft. 3 in. in D height, of a hieuiy " 
gen family. and when of age will have an inco 4 iy 
ol. per ¥ year—Mrsviz and Kare. “ Minnie " would choose 
7 "and “Kate” “A..0." “Minnie” is rather short, fair 
complexion, dark hair and hazel eyes; “ Kate ” is tall, light 
hair, blue eyes, and very fair., Bo are amiable, good tem. 
peed, red, fond of a considered handsome, and will Lave 
arge fortunes on Y—ANNIE and 
Harrterr (No. ios) Th The former is a with grey eyes 
and dark brown hair, tempered, and very dom 
cated; “ Harriett” is nineteen, with blue eyes and ligh: 
brown hair, and v: 
Bae looking, and o 
D’Arr PB and Sxvicrr BX freer 
The latter is of medium height, dark 
wavy hair, blue eyes, and nineteen, and would prefer “ D’Ar. 
pan eat “Clara” has brown hair, er eyes, and fair 


complexioned, is 5ft. 2 in. in height, and og 
just Tait “Porthers.” “ Nellie,” whatverumagein Sft. 
height, of a loving and merry and @ deciasa 
brunette, with ‘‘De Sevigne.” All are Tes: connected, 


and have small incomes of their wh hore TOLET, ant 

TrvELove.' “Rose” is tall and darix; * Violet” is'a tall 

blonde; and “Truelove” is a petite branette ; they are 

cousins, and will, when they come of age, come in posses- 

“a of bandeome git, They are considered by their friends 
ris. 

Dacaren 

thought ou thy sith Beinn, who is rather 
talk ‘aie a tempered, domesticated, and fond of home, 
but no ‘Srpnctatlons Mazer, eighteen, rather dark 
ood looking—Francge ©,, eighteen, 
5{t.-4in. in height, and a fortune at tweiity, 

Pureno's description re if has called forth re. 
plies from—Posser, a brunette, twenty-five,warm disposi- 
tion, hign’y educated, a pianiste and French seliolar, and 
thoroughly domesticated; no fortune, but will receive a 


-~ 4 ay Ff the e death et her surviving parent; and— 
5 in. in height, brown hair, grey oven of lovin; 
tion. (Handwriting is good.) , é v7 


MPHIs is responded to by—Esnra, twenty, good disposi- 
tion, domesticated, medium height, dark hair, fresh-coloured, 
and fond of music—Miss W., nineteen, fair, well educated 
plays and sings, a good housek r, good tempered, but no 
fortune—NELLIEg, nineteen, tall, blue eyes, brown wavy hair, 
educated and amiable, and has expectations. 

Axrrep Parx by—Hz«nuretta B, twenty, of medium height, 
dark ——— long curly hair, considered good looking, 
and just the ¢ irl to love and ap reciate a hearted hus- 
band; and—Eoprru, who is rather dark, good looking, an 
amiable disposition, 5 ft. 4in. in height, fond of business, but 
unfortunately has no money.” 

Rosk and Be.iz are responded to by—W. H.G. B., nine- 
teen years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, dark wavy hair, blue 
eyes, and generally considered good looking ; has a respect- 
able profession and good expectations—W. H D., @ young 
man of good family, 5ft. 8 in. in height, twemty-one years of 
age, dark, and in Re wiie of a good business, 

Lizzie by—A. a widower with a good business, but 
wants a comfortable partner to assist him —Z. Z. Z.,a gentle- 
man—a widower—of good position—F. R. N., a gentieman 
about her own age—Cax.os Dos, a widower, forty years of 

age, very fond .of home, dark complexion, with all he cau 
wish but a partner to cheer his lonely evenings. 

Lucr Sr. Cuair’s candidates are—W. R., twenty-two, 
5 ft. 8in. in height, biue eyes, brown hair, dark whiskers, 
and now serving on board H.MS. Bellerophon, at Ports- 
mouth, as an able seaman and seaman gunner—Caprain 
Cook, 2 sailor, twenty-three years of age, and good looking 
enough to pass in acrowd-—J. D., thirty-two years of age, 
5ft. Sin. in height, fair, a sailor, with sufficient income to 
maintain a wife highly respectably. 

Vioter ‘has offers from—S., who is well educated, tall, 
rather gentlemanly in appearance, respectably connected, 
in a good position, a Protestant, and seriously and reli 
giously inclined—Rvsin, who believes he answers the de- 
scription that “Violet” wishes for, would be happy to cor- 
respond with her—ARTHUR, thirty-six, 5ft Gin. in height, 
dark, a tradesman with two businesses, flatters himself that 
he would suit her. 

Merry Annieis responded to by—F. L., who is 5ft. 8 in in 
height, rather dark, considered handsome, twenty-seven 
years of age, and in possession of an annuity of 500/.—Six 
Foot Tom, twenty-two years old, and dark complexion, with 
at present 200/. a year, and expecting arise ia ery in about 
three months’ time, and fond of home and music. 

J. G. has an offer from an IrtsHman (Protestant), who is 
quite enamoured of her description.) “ Irishman " is twenty- 
nine, 6 ft. 2}in. in height, light gre ogee having mous- 
tache and whiskers, possessed of 

Mizpan, @ rough son of Neptune, desires to correspond 
with Bessie ;-he is twenty-nine years of age, and very kind 
in all his way 8, 

Beatrice is replied to by—Wentwortn B., pomete toes. 8 
gentleman by birth, and an income of 2502. H. Orwett, 
5 ft. 10} in., good looking, merry disposition, and in a good 
business of his own. 

MapéELinE. by—S. Nevitte, twenty-three years of age, 
5ft. Sin. in height, fair, good looking, fond of home, 
sober, ‘and of a savin disposition, health, easy tem- 
per, and in business for himself, ih brings in 1601. per 
annum, and will increase as bs gets more trado—ALFRED, 
who isin a good position, well educated, mediam he *, 
gentlemanly, bas travelled a great deal, and possess 
some means. 
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Part XXXVL, Por May, 1s now Reavy.~ Parce 6d, 
*< Now Ready, Vou. VI. of Tas Loxpox Reapzrn Prica 
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Also, the Trrte and Inpex to Vou. VL. Price Oxs Pauwr. 
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Eprror or “THe Lonpon Beaver.” 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejeeted Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retain 
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ing, housekeeping, needlework, thinks she could make a 








| of medium hetgrit, ae of @ loving. and cheerful disposition 
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